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PREFACE 


The International Conference Breaking the Silence: Reading 
Virginia Woolf, Simone de Beauvoir and Ashapurna Devi was an 
endeavour to bring together a collection of important and new 
interrogation of feminism both Indian and trans-Indian. This two day 
conference held on 15th and 16th January 2009 was a UGC-—Assisted 
DRS (SAP-IIT) Programme in collaboration with Women’s Studies 
Research Centre, University of Calcutta. 

The present volume is a comprehensive reading of Virginia 
Woolf, Simone de Beauvoir and Ashapurna Devi who are seemingly 
unlikely names to be grouped together. Yet, as pioneers of feminism, 
they have much in common. The French writer with her Second Sex 
and Woolf with her Three Guineas and A Room of One's Own have 
set the direction of much of modern feminism. Their novels, memoirs 
and diaries have reinforced their theoretical work. One might call 
them both theorists and practitioners of feminism. Ashapurna, on the 
other hand, was no theorist and had no formal education. However, 
her numerous novels and short stories have thrown much light on 
the condition of Bengali women and have thus helped the course 
of feminism, particularly in the Third World context. The scope of 
the project therefore, is not only wide-ranging, it is diverse. While 
analysing and appreciating all the three activist writers as cultural 
commentators in the light of later feminist and post-feminist thought, 
the project exposes and associates the varied range of cultural codes 
translated into one common language—‘the language of women’. 
This distinct advantage has fissured a vast arena for new scholarships 
for associating, evaluating and demonstrating the difficulties of the 
language of varied cultural nuances. The awareness of the ‘lack’ is 
the strength of the project that enabled the scholars to explore and 
develop the pedagogical tools in their articles critiquing the 


postcolonial reason towards a cultural build up through 
interpretations of history, literary history, politics and socio-economic 
Structures. 

Therefore the essays included in this collection argue that a 
literary politics of feminist universals, constantly expansive and 
pluralist, finds its universe immeasurably enriched when added to 
the socialist existentialist philosophy of de Beauvoir, and to the acute 
middle-class white British feminism of Woolf and Ashapurna's 
dynamic, poignant and adventurous sense of ways in which women 
develop themselves and question society. 

On this occasion we take the opportunity to thank the Vice 
Chancellor Prof. Suranjan Das for extending his continuous 
encouragement and support and for making this publication possible. 

We would like to thank Dr. Dipannita Datta for her meticulous 
editorial assistance as well as the members of the entire DRS 
executive team—Prasita Mukherjee, Saptarshi Mallick and Sanghita 
Sanyal. 


Sanjukta Dasgupta Chinmoy Guha 
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PART-1 
TEXTUAL STRATEGIES 


Chapter-1 


Selected Concepts of Woman as “the other” 
in Critical Feminist Writings 
Blanka Knotkova-Capkova 


“Literature is political" is the opening sentence of Judith Fetterley's 
introductory study called “On the Politics of Literature" in her 
famous book The Resisting Reader: A Feminist Approach to 
American Fiction (1978)!. Fetterley maintains here that literature is 
not “neutral” or universal. She points to such universalisation as 
illusory. The American literary canon is, according to her, male?. 
Fetterley criticises the depicting of female characters through “male 
eyes". Female readers are thus manipulated to look upon themselves 
through the masculine experiences and the androcentric value system, 
and thus alienated to their own experiences. Fetterley formulates the 
concept of the resisting female reader; the first step to that is realising 
of this alienation and manipulation, and exorcizing the implanted 
male thinking. According to Fetterley, “...consciousness is power. 
To create a new understanding of our literature is to make possible 
a new effect of that literature on us. And to make possible a new 
effect is in turn to provide the conditions for changing the culture 
that the literature reflects. To expose and question that complex of 
ideas and mythologies about women and men, which exist in our 
society and are confirmed in our? literature is to make the system 
of power embodied in the literature open not only to discussion but 
even to change". (Fetterley 1991:497). Feminist criticism, as 
Fetterley argues, represents the “discovery/recovery” of a voice, a 
unique and uniquely powerful voice capable of cancelling all those 
other voices [...] “which spoke about us and to us and at us, but 
never for us". (Fetterley 1991: 499). 

Other feminist theorists have also emphasised the aspect of the 
power discourse in literature. Ann Kolodny (97-116) in her essay 
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written in 1983, “Dancing Through the Minefield”, argues that we 
are taught to read not texts but paradigms (104) and that the literary 
canon, the so called literary history, is in fact a constructed “fiction” 
(103). She depicts the metaphor of the minefield as an area of the 
androcentric discourse, "the male fear of sharing power and 
significance with women". Kolodny's conclusion brings a message 
appealing on women's solidarity: if women “expose the minefield” 
and “deactivate its components", then “others, after us, may literally 
dance through the minefield." (113). The criticism of looking upon 
woman through male eyes was formulated even earlier, namely by 
Simone de Beauvoir (The Second Sex 1949) and Kate Millett (Sexual 
Politics 1969). 

Simone de Beauvoir in the chapter ‘‘Myths” in The Second Sex 
brought attention to the false universalisation of masculinity as a 
perspective which was universally human, while femininity was 
treated as something symptomatic and "other". Beauvoir’s concept 
of the female as “the second sex” points to the Biblical myth of 
woman being ontologically secondary. The codified version (that 
most Christian Churches use) of the myth of Creation of the first 
book of Moses in the Bible, Genesis, fundamentally influenced the 
concept of gender in Judaism and Christianity. Nevertheless, the 
Genesis story may have interpretations that are more possible: the 
ontological secondary status of woman represents the dominant 
religious interpretation, but another thing is the internal plurality and 
textual variety of the Biblical text (c£. Gen 1/27 to Gen 2). In Genesis 
1/27^, the first human being (4dam) may be interpreted either as 
an androgyny, or male and female together; this concept, repeated 
in Gen V/2, speaks about the creation of human beings as about 
man and woman together, without any reference to chronology or 
hierarchy. However, in the second chapter of Genesis, Adam is 
reduced to be clearly a male, and Eve (female) is created from his 
rib and “in order to help him" (Gen 2/18, 21-22). Her being is thus 
introduced as not only secondary but also instrumental: through an 
eloquent characteristics of a discriminative discourse, as was 
introduced by Martha C. Nussbaum, we could describe Eve of the 
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second chapter as. not an aim for herself, but a tool or object for 
others (Nussbaum, 2000: 5, 73 et al.)°. It was this second chapter 
that became a normative picture of the myth of creation in the 
Christian culture. Indeed, it is needed to distinguish the sacred texts 
from their later mis/interpretations or the intentional reductions of 
their plurality, motivated by the power structures of religious 
institutions$. Thus, gender analysis of a mythological system always 
overlaps with the gender analysis of power. The notion of power 
should be understood here both as a discourse and as an institutional 
order of political structures. In The Second Sex, Beauvoir criticises 
the model of the gender order that stems from just a selected 
part of the Bible”? and represents a selective interpretation; it 
conceptualizes the masculine as hierarchically superior, universal and l 
normative, while the feminine as the subjugated, the second, the other 
and the symptomatic?. 

-- "The concept of otherness could be understood as either 
essentialist or constructivist. The former would rationalise it as a 
Godly concept of hierarchies where the subject represents the norm 
while the object, the other, represents the image what subject is not 
and does not want to be. As Edward Said (one of the first theorists 
of post-colonial studies) developed the constructed discursive 
dichotomy of the subject and the object in his Orientalism (Said 
1978), the image of the object does not testify about what the object 
is but how the subject sees it or wishes to see it. The subject thus 
projects into the constructed image of the object its fears and dislikes; 
it constructs the image of its own self as rational, logical, orderly, 
active, diligent, strong, honest and victorious while the object uses 
to be described as irrational (too emotional), chaotic, disorderly, 
passive, lazy, unreliable and losing. It seems to be striking how such 
an image of the object is very similar for different discourses of 
discriminations and marginalisation, no matter who is introduced as 
the marginalised object—if women, in a patriarchal discourse, or 
other cultures, in the discourses of cultural imperialis! In de 
Beauvoir's criticism of the subject-object concept, she analyses the 
false gender essentialist apriorism in the dominant version of the 
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Myth of Creation. At the same time, de Beauvoir demystifies the 
discursive basis of the myth and explains otherness as a constructed 
marginalisation of those who are deprived of power. 

De Beauvoir analysed the Myth of Creation in the Biblical 
context. And we can add that a gender gap is constructed there even 
on the transcendental level where God is introduced and described 
mostly in masculine images and attributes (Father, King, Monarch, 
Lord, Judge, and in the Prophetic Scriptures, also Husband of the 
land of Israel)’. In other religious and cultural contexts, the gender 
gap may not be imposed on this level. In Hinduism, there is the 
female cosmical power, Sakti, which is personified as female 
Goddesses (Kali, Durga, Parvati); in Islam, the Myth of Creation 
` in the Quran? has important similarities with that of the Bible, still 
there is no notice about woman being ontologically secondary. 
Nevertheless, we could hardly argue that in the traditional social 
practice, the status of Hindu or Muslim women would have been 
more equal than that of Judaist or Christian women. It is not possible 
to generalise here in any way: there were periods when the status 
of women in the respective cultures was more independent (e.g. 
Indían women in the Vedic times, Christian women of the first 
Church); there were also specific gender discriminative practices in 
each of them (e.g. the custom of sati or the prohibition of widows’ 
remarriage since the first millenium A.D. in Hinduism, the 
discriminative status of women, in the Islamic law in respect of 
inheritance and court testimony, in Catholic Christianity the 
prohibition for women to become priests, and others). There have 
also been, however, reformist streams in each of the religious cultures 
that focus on social and gender equality!!. (I would argue that without 
a successfully accomplished reformation process, a religion can 
hardly survive in the modern world.) It would be thus a superficial 
simplification to make general comparative conclusions about gender 
equality in various religious cultures, if focusing just on one aspect 
of their complexities. At least, there should be a distinguished level 
of symbolical power that stems from the mythologies, and that of 
the social power that reflects the power structures in the society. 
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I will afford here just one general characteristic: if the power 
structures are patriarchal, the mythology is usually more or less 
subordinated to them and is selectively used-or misused-to support 
the: dominant discourse of power. 

When speaking about patriarchy, I would like to specify the 
usage of the term. Some of the feminist theorists of the so called 
. Third Wave of Feminism (since the break of the 1980s and 1990s) 

are quite reluctant to the term because of the risk of generalisations 
that may go hand in hand with it; gender discrimination should 
“always be studied together with other discriminatory practices- 
social, cultural, class, age, political and international (see Chandra 
Talpade Mohanty 1991). I fully agree with the appeal not to use 
the notion of patriarchy as a universal denomination. I use it here 
as a framing designation for sex-gender systems in various cultural 
contexts applying androcentric discourses in which masculinity and 
its symbolical images are valued more than those of femininity (see 
Bourdieu 2001). These are power systems of hierarchies that ascribe 
normativity and decisive powers to masculinity-or, more precisely, 
to its dominant image in a particular cultural context. This, however, 
does not mean that in the framework of patriarchy, all men would 
possess power and all women would be discriminated. A man who 
does not represent the dominant image of masculinity prevailing in 
his culture and does not accept it, may be discriminated as well; 
and a woman who accepts the gendered division of power and her 
role in that order, may—to a certain extent-get some advantages, 
participate in power and even in discrimination of not only other 
women, but also of men who' refuse the gender-power order (e.g. 
those: of different sexual orientation, queer identitities, etc.). The 
gender-power order varies in space and time and is being influenced 
by politics, culture and other aspects. In literary criticism, we can 
analyse ‘particular androcentric paradigms in particular texts 
(qualitative case studies), and on the background of these, perhaps 
make. careful quantitative conclusions!?. 

-One of the key ideas of Kate Millet’s Sexual Politics surely 

- was! that the-image of woman in patriarchy was not being described 
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by symbols that she would develop herself, but by androcentric 
symbols. Later feminist literary theorists like, Pam Morris (1993) 
pointed to Millet's observation about the traditional typologies of 
female literary heroines in the sense of locking them into very clean- 
cut types, determined by a male gaze from outside. It was a 
stereotyped, often misogynic depiction of women as virgins or 
whores, frigid or nymphomaniac, chaste or profligate. As was also 
noticed by Elaine Showalter (Showalter 1979), female. heroines of 
the classical literary texts were traditionally classified as positive/ 
negative characters according to their, attitudes to power, to the 
gender order. They were mysticised (celestial virgins, devoted.wives, 
self-sacrificing mothers) or demonised (seductive and/or destructive, 
disobedient “‘witches”). Millet, Showalter and Morris interpret the 
literary canon as a construct, reflecting the power discourse and 
objectivising those who are marginalised by it-namely women. The 
argument comes back to Fetterley’s concept of literature as a sort 
of political indoctrination. 

French theorists Hélène Cixous and, Luce Irigaray go even 
farther to characterise classical literature as phallogocentric (cf., 
Cixous and Irigaray in Warhol & Herndl, 1991). Both of them!? urged 
women to “write themselves"—to express their own experiences, 
self-identities (and “‘otherness”), their wishes, hopes and dreams in 
their own languages, through writing. “Writing oneself" became to 
be understood as a symbol of freedom and a metaphor of free being, 
connoting not only the opportunity to write but also the personal 
free space, as Virginia Woolf articulated in her 4 Room of Ones 
Own (Woolf 1929)—through writing, women should find their 
silenced voice and become thus independent agents of their lives (G. 
C. Spivak, “Can the Subaltern Speak", in Spivak, 1994/1988). 
Cixous's essay. "The Laugh of the Medusa" became one of the key 
texts urging for acknowledgement of the “feminine mode of writing" 
(écriture féminine). ; 

The criticism of gender Susquafity in he mainstream feminist 
texts till 1980s mostly focused on discrimination: of women as 
agroup. From the perspective of the Third Wave of Feminism, 
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however, formulations like “male gaze" would sound generalised and 
homogenised, and as such have been criticised. The older feminist 
texts should be, therefore, read in the historical context of their origin 
when they brought a new, quite revolutionary analytical perspective 
to literary and cultural studies. The Third Wave of Feminism 
introduced as key topics more subtle issues of gender identity and 
its deconstructions, identity that should not be perceived as a male/ 
female dichotomy but rather as a performative act, a "disguise" 
(Judith Butler 1990), a “nomadic” identity in a perpetual change 
(Rosi Braidotti 2006). The categories of “women” or “men” have 
been understood as diverse and heterogeneous (see Morris, Spivak 
and C. T. Mohanty). That development in the academy however, has 
rarely lead to a certain distance from the activist practice. How can 
we deconstruct the category of Woman, if it-unlike the category of 
Man-has not been constructed so far? Ask the activists, and the 
question is clearly very relevant. A theorist who has made a very 
stimulating step overcoming this problem, is Gayatri Chakravorty 
Spivak. Spivak, on one hand, stems from the deconstructivist 
thinking; from the philosophical perspective, she refuses the concept 
of essential and fixed categories in any respect, gender included. Still, 
she realises the danger of weakening the anti discriminative policies 
of feminist activism by a one-sided refusal of speaking about women 
as a group. Spivak tried to bridge the growing gap between feminist 
theory and practice with her theory of strategic essentialism (see 
Spivak 1993). She suggests using essentialism just as a practical 
strategy which can be used just if a marginalised group (e.g. women) 
is discriminated—in a specified historical, social, political and 
cultural context—as a group. To speak about “women” as a category 
is possible just in case of a particular common social experience, 
(which is constructed, not essential)!^ and, for the purpose of a 
political struggle. The use of this strategy supposes a critical and 
continual reflection and consciousness of its fully pragmatic use for 
a political purpose. 

Traditional classifications of female literary characters and their 
contextualisations have been very interestingly elaborated by the 
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authors of Archetypal Patterns of Women’s Fiction (Pratt-White- 
Loewenstein-Wyer 1981). Annis Prat in Chapter 9 of her book 
introduces three important archetypal contextual models of European 
literatures: Demeter myths, Arthurian Grail Narratives, and 
Witchcraft (Pratt, 1981: 171-175)!°. The first archetypal model 
represents myths of fertility where female heroines are powerful and 
independent!®, The second model represents patriarchal settings; 
female heroines there are subjugated to the androcentric order, and 
evaluated according to itl”. The third model constructs a literary 
heroine-the witch'®: she has ambitions to be powerful, and could 
be, but is imprisoned in the model of patriarchal domestication which 
she refuses. For that sin, she can hardly avoid being evaluated as 
a negative character, or at least, an anti-heroine. She can connote 
both-demonic, super-natural, magic powers, and/or a revolt against 
the mundane gender-power order, an antipole of chaos to logos (see 
Braidotti 1991: 213). The literary construct of the witch may also 
represent the male fears of woman as “the other", the mysterious, 
the dark, the vagina dentata (biting vagina) as a metaphor of the 
abyss of the womb!?. This is the image of Medusa, as Cixous 
criticised it in her famous essay “The Laugh of the Medusa" (Cixous 
1991/1975), who was punished to become a monster because she 
refused the hero who wanted her, and so her otherness turned to 
be destructive for all who just looked at her. The motif of the womb 
as a dreadful chaos was already thematised by Kate Millett: 

The Freudian description of the female genitals is in terms 

of a 'castrated' condition. The uneasiness and disgust female 

genitals arouse in patriarchal societies is attested to through 

religious, cultural, and literary proscription. In preliterate 

groups, fear is also a factor as in the belief in a castrating 

vagina dentata. The penis, badge of the male's superior status 

in both preliterate and civilised patriarchies, is given the most 

crucial significance, the subject both of endless boasting and 

endless anxiety”. 


Pratt characterises the archetypes of classical literary heroines 
mostly from the perspective of literary and social-power context, the 
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setting, where the heroines are placed. Millett, Showalter, Morris, 
Cixous and Irigaray rather focus on stereotyped classification of 
female heroines and on the need for their own self-expression. In 
agreement with Fetterley, they articulate a feminist approach to 
reading the classical texts as resistent reading of the literary canon 
with its enforced typologies. A way to overcome these stereotypes 
can be found in women's writing—which may become a sort of an 
affirmative action—and namely feminist writing?l. 

In the next part of my essay, I will concentrate on a case analysis 
of Mahasweta Devi's short story Dhouli?? (Devi 2003/1979) on which 
I would like to illustrate certain concepts of otherness. 


The Contents of the Story 
The protagonist of this short story is a young poor tribal widow. 
When her husband dies, his brother wants to keep her as a mistress, 
which Dhouli refuses. She comes back to her mother's house (or 
rather a hut). She falls in love with the local landlord Hanuman 
Mishra's son, Misrilal. In the beginning, it is he who persuades her 
into starting a relationship, he seems to love her and promises her 
love and a life together. However, under a sharp pressure of his 
family that strongly disagrees with such a choice, the boy is not 
able to resist and shows up to be a weakling. When Dhouli gets 
pregnant with him, he obeys to leave her, only asking his mother 
to promise that Dhouli will not starve and be harassed by anyone; 
the mother gives him the promise but later on, she does not keep 
it. Everybody wishes and urges Dhouli to abort, namely her own 
mother. Dhouli refuses and gives birth to a son. Misrilal submits 
to accept an arranged marriage with a girl he does not love. The 
family sends him to another place and sets up a shop for him there. 
"The Mishra’s family considers Dhouli’s decision not to abort 
to be a revolt against their authority that must be punished. Dhouli 
begins to suffer harassing in several ways by the Misras: she is 
slandered for not being “chaste”, for having “sinned”. Nobody in 
the surroundings is willing to employ or help her, the people are 
afraid of Mishras’ anger and revenge. Neither Misrilal, before his 
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wedding, pleads for her any more, although the persecution affects 
their common son as well. Dhouli forces him to see their son but 
that makes no difference. He fully accepts the role of being powerless 
against his father's orders. His mother pretends to be kinder than 
her husband but her kindness is false. 

Dhouli has to nourish both her son and her mother. The mother, 
however, does not support her even morally; all the time, she 
reproaches and abuses her daughter for the life at the margin which 
the mother has to share with her and which is, in her opinion, the 
daughter's fault. 

Finally, Dhouli sees no other way of earning a living than to 
become a prostitute. The landlord's family is not satisfied even by 
that humiliation, they want to expel her from the village. They 
initiate a meeting of the panchayat where Dhouli is condemned to 
exile. 

Dhouli leaves for the nearby town where she will continue to 
sell her body. She has no other option but leaving her child with 
her mother. She leaves alone, desperate, but not defeated. She keeps 
a shred of hope that in the city she may find more women in a 
similar situation like hers. She wants to believe that Mishra clan's 
power has its limits. In the end of the story, she asks herself: ''Is 
everything going to change since today? Everything? Or has for us, 
for Dhoulis, even the nature agreed with such a state of things? The 
nature which, after all, was not created by the Misra family? Or 
can it be that the trees, the sky and the land were sold out to the 
Misras as well???" (Devi 2003: 417). 


Suggested interpretations 


The character of Dhouli represents multiple marginalisation and 
discrimination: racial, social and gender. She is a tribal; she is poor; 
she is a woman, and a widow, which in the dominant orthodox Hindu 
social discourse meant a bad karma, sinning in tbe previous 
incarnation, and thus a very low position in the society. Later on, 
Dhouli becomes to be an unmarried mother, and a prostitute, i.e. 
an outsider of the society. She personifies a position at the bottom 
of the social structure from several aspects. 
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Still, she does not subdue or passively accept that role. She 
has an independent will and decides according to her own system 
of values: she refuses a humiliating role of a mistress of her brother- 
in-law; she leaves her in-laws’ house after the death of her husband, 
although it is against the custom and although staying with her 
mother brings her neither less daily grind nor better economic 
position — just more personal independence; she looks for a reunion 
with her mother, though unsuccessfully; she follows her heart in 
affection for a man who she fell in love with, no matter how socially 
unacceptable that relation was; she pushes having her child in spite 
of staying alone with him; she earns her family’s living, no matter 
what she has to sacrifice. As to her character qualities, she is 
independent, courageous, active, decisive, persistent and deeply 
loving. Unlike the last of these qualities, she represents the contrary 
image of a traditional woman, which she personifies otherness in 
many respects. Although she does not intend to be a rebel, she ends 
as one because of the power order around for which her independent 
behaviour is unacceptable. She refuses to act as a victim, she wants 
to be an agent of her life and thus realises, although unconsciously, 
one of the main feminist program points (cf. e.g. Mohanty, 2003)74, 
In the socially and genderly hierarchical discourse, she—as a revolting 
outsider-cannot but bear certain features of the literary witch: she 
threatens the self-image of those who are in power and thus threatens 
their power itself. 

The concept of witch is very much thematised in Devi’s writings 
from various perspectives. She focuses on discrimination of women 
who are called witches, both in her short stories (e.g. 'Daini"— 
“The Witch", see Devi, 2003/1979, 441-472) and essays (Devi, 
2000). Devi emphasises the misuse of the traditional myths and fears 
of witches as supernatural, evil beings, by the powerful against the 
inconvenient powerless, namely women?>. 

One of the key motifs of the story is motherhood—but 
motherhood as otherness. Dhouli's motherhood can be understood 
as traditional in the way of maximal devotion to her son and a 
willingness to sacrifice anything for him. She protects him and is 
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ready to defend him perhaps against the whole world. By that, 
Dhouli's character connotes the archetype of the Hindu Mother 
Goddess as a Fighter (Durga or Kali), although the picturing in the 
given context cannot be but subversive and containing contradictions: 
Dhouli is not a Hindu caste woman but an untouchable. The 
archetype of motherhood, in the context of the story, thus oversteps 
the framework of the traditional Hindu orthodoxy that would hardly 
picture an untouchable as a personification of ideal motherly 
qualities. Still, Dhouli is such a mother: deeply loving, protective 
and fighting for her infant. 

Compared to her other short stories, the critical method of 
subversion can be characterised as quite typical. Let us just bring 
the case of her perhaps most famous short story “Draupadi” (Devi 
1999: 100-110) where the protagonist, a tribal again, has a name 
after a princess from Mahabharata who she differs from probably 
in all possible respects?6. Connoting tribal women with godly female 
figures is another aspect, which is no coincidence in Devi's stories. 
As she told me herself in an interview (Kolkata, 26th January 2006), 
the black face of Kali or polyandry of Draupadi may be very well 
interpreted as pre-Indo-European characteristics. 

As to the motif of motherhood in the story of Dhouli, we could 
also analyse it in another feminist perspective: there might have been 
a matrilinear reunion with her mother. Dhouli's return to her mother 
could be symbolically interpreted as an attempt to draw such a 
matrilinear bond against the outer androcentric world (see Cixous, 
1991: 339)77, The chance, however, remains unfulfilled because the 
mother internalised the constructed image of her self as subaltern. 
Unlike Dhouli, she does not overstep the power framework of the 
society and uses the power discourse against her own daughter??. 
That brings a typical example of the above given predicate that not 
every man must use the patriarchal discourse while some women 
may use it, even against other women?’. Dhouli's mother personifies 
the opposite of the feminist idea of sisterhood (see Cixous or Irigaray) 
and the solidarity of the marginalised. 

The male protagonist, Dhouli's lover Misrilal, although he is 
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a man, is in a sense also a victim of the power system. He is not 
allowed to choose a partner according to his affection: his choice is 
not socially conforming. Unlike Dhouli, however, he does not display 
any courage and independent standpoint and quite easily subdues to 
the dictate of the family authority. In fact, from the traditional 
archetypal point of view?), Dhouli acts as more “masculine” than 
he does; that only proves the absurdity of essentialisations of the 
so called masculine and feminine qualities and pretending this 
division to be “natural”. The young Mishra betrays Dhouli and turns 
his back to her. Is it because of a sense of guilt that he wishes her 
to disappear? He clearly tries to wipe Dhouli and their son's picture 
from his horizon in order to push the sense of guilt into a 
subconscious level. He, in fact, applies on Dhouli the subject-object 
discursive projection, as de Beauvoir or Said explained it. 

The Mishra couple represents in the story, not only power but 
misuse of power through a wilful oppression. It is a power that is 
neither just nor fair, neither protective nor generous- only selfish 
and harming. There is no difference between the husband and the 
wife, Ms. Mishra has no feeling of female solidarity for Dhouli. We 
can say that the behaviour and attitudes of the characters in this 
story are not biologically determined, they are determined only by 
their attitude to the power discourse: the other women there (Dhouli's 
mother and “‘mother-in-law’’) do not solidarise with her at all. 

It is an interesting issue how to interpret the stylisation of 
Dhouli's child as male. It may perhaps connote the traditional Hindu 
preference of sons to daughters which normally makes mother more 
respectful; for outcastes like Dhouli, however, it does not help at 
all, the father of the child is not more interested in him because 
he is a son and Dhouli is not less marginalised and persecuted 
because of it. The motif of the male child may then be interpreted 
as a criticism of the selectivity of the concept of motherhood: only 
some mothers of sons are respected—those who conform to the social 
and gender-power order. 

The end of the story suggests several messages: power may, 
and should, have its limits; there must be a place in the world for 
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alternative discourses; and a hope for the marginalised and 
discriminated in sharing their fates and perhaps helping each other. 
This conclusion suggesting solidarity very well corresponds with 
feminist conceptions of Irigaray, Cixous, Spivak or Mohanty. The 
message of the story also points to de Beauvoir: social and gender 
order is not essential, it is a power construct and thus can be changed. 
The counter-strategy to the discourse of otherness is to deconstruct 
it, to refuse it as an essentially given concept, to refuse the 
dichotomous, aprioristic hierarchy of subject (the centre) and object 
(the outsider) as fixed binary opposites. An alternative may be a 
discourse of plurality that ensures the right for so called otherness, 
a plurality which respects differences and does not discriminate. 
So we can conclude with Cixous, the disobedient, outcast 
Medusas do not have to be outsiders and their fate to be destroyed 
does not have to be unchangeable. Medusa was only constructed to 
De a monster but—as Cixous emphasises in “The Laugh of the 
Medusa"'-she does not have to be monstrous. She may at least try to 
display her otherness. She may try to bond with other marginalised— 
with other women. After all, she is beautiful and is smiling. 


Notes 


1. Here quoted from the anthology Feminisms (ed. Warhol & Herndl), 
1991, 492-501. 

2. Feminist literary criticism understands literary canon as a construct, a 
constructed selection that has an important power dimension (cf. e.g. 
Pam Morris, 1997). 

3. Fetterley speaks here about American literature but, in my opinion, 
that characteristic can be also applied on other literatures as a model 
frame, and of course with a careful view to the specific contexts. 

4. Gen 1/27: “And God made man, according to the image of God He 
made him, male and female He made them.” 

5. Nussbaum in her book Women and Human Development (2000) draws 
a concept of functional human capabilities that are characterized as 
being an essential potention of every human being, and for which every 
human being has the right to be developed. The scheme would 
be important for political ethics, and could serve as a criteria of 
discrimination: if in a certain political and social context certain group 
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of citizens is deprived of the opportunity to develop these functional 
capabilities, it means there is a discrimination: "I adopt a principle 
of each person's capability, based on a principle of each person as 
end" (Nussbaum 2000: 5). The concept corresponds with the stream 
of humanist feminism than stems from liberal thinking, namely in the 
sense of focusing on the freedom of the individual; though it must 
be added, in other respects, Nussbaum also criticizes liberalism, 
namely for overlooking gender aspects of the concept of the individual. 
The traditional, patriarchal interpretations of The Holy Bible have been 
criticised by the Christian feminist theology (e.g., Mary Daly, 1973, 
Dorothee Solle, 1975 and 2000, Carter Heyward, 2002, Ann Belford 
Ulanov, 2006, et al.), or gender analysis of religion (e.g. Nye, 1990). 
This, however, is an aspect that de Beauvoir did not pay much attention 
to. The selectivity of the traditional reproduction of the Myth of 
Creation was pointed to by later feminist theology, see Footnote 6. 
Not speaking here about blaming the female for the first human sin 
against God's orders. (cf. Gen 3). 

This concept of God has also been criticised by feminist theology, 
see Footnote 6. 

See, The Holy Quran, 7:189: *He [God] created you [people] from 
one person (Adam). Subsequently, He gives every man a mate to find 
tranquility with her. She then carries a light load that she can hardly 
notice. As the load gets heavier, they implore GOD their Lord: ‘If you 
give us a good baby, we will be appreciative.’ " Here quoted from 
the translation of Dr. Rashad Khalifa, http://www.quran-islam.org/98. 
html (August 6th, 2009). 

In Hinduism, many thinkers and writers since Rammohan Ray and 
Rabindranath Thakur; today, e.g., feminist writers like Mallika 
Sengupta or Krishna Basu who are not anti-Hindu but are very critical 
of the denigrative traditions of women in Hinduism. To Christian 
feminist theology, see Footnote 6; to Islamic feminist theology, see 
namely, Riffat Hasan, 2000. 

We should add here that the practical social and/or literary patriarchies 
often pervert the original mythological ideas of patriarchy: there, man 
should be a honest, brave, generous and protective hero. There should 
be hierarchy and power, but should not be a misuse of power against 
the protected. The image of patriarchy where power is substituted by 


‘a despotic licence is a perversion even of the original idea of patriarchy 


as introduced in religious scriptures (The Laws of Manu, The’ Holy 
Bible, The Holy Quran). Still, can that be avoided in praxis, if the 
androcentric power does not permit any corrective measures? 
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Along with Julia Kristeva, see, Kristeva, 1991/1979. 

Le. when in a specific historical, political, social and cultural contexts 
women are deprived of certain rights—e.g. to vote or stand for elections, 
to divorce, to choose a job, to be economically independent, to travel 
alone, to act independently, etc. 

I made an attempt to modify this archetypal model on the Indian 
literary context in my study “Metaphorisation and Demystification of 
Woman in Modern Bengali Male Poetry” (in, Damsteegt, Theo, ed., 
2003) 

From the perspective of feminist theories, that concept would quite 
correspond to Ecofeminism (cf., Warren, 1997) or feminist spirituality 
(cf, Estés, 1992). 

This second model represents the problem of the subjugation of women 
that was criticised even by the thinkers of the origins of feminism in 
the end of 18th century (De Gouges, Olympe, "Declaration of the 
Rights of Woman and the Female Citizen", 1791, and Wollstonecraft, 
Mary, “A Vindication of the Rights of Woman", 1792). 

Cf. the motif of disciplining of women, as Goerge Hart found it in 
the ancient Tamil poetry: “... just as the flame can burns down the 
house if it goes out of control, so the power of woman can destroy 
those people closest to her if it is not restrained." (Hart, 1975: 112). 
Cf. e.g. Christian feminist theologist Ann Belford Ulanov, who analyses 
the dangerous otherness of the female in the Biblical story of Tamar 
(Ulanov, 2006, refering to Gen 38/1-30). 

(Sexual Politics, 1969, here quoted from, http://www.marxists.org/ 
subject/women/authors/millett-kate/theory.htm, p. 27). 

The difference between women's and feminist writing 1s that not every 
woman-writer must be a feminist, and not every feminist must be a 
woman. Feminist writing means a conscious refusal of the androcentric 
discourse. (For the periodisation of English women's writing into the 
stages of feminine, feminist and female, see, Showalter, 1979). 

In transliteration, Mahi§veti Debi, Dhouli. 

Translated from Bengali into English by the author of this article. 
Mohanty criticizes namely a generalized picture of “Third World’s” 
women as passive victims which even some "First world’s” feminists 
reproduce. Mohanty argues that, first, such a discourse is simplified 
and homogenised, second, it may badly influence the self-perception 
of the women it speaks about. 

In her essay “‘Witch-Hunting in West Bengal: In Whose Interest?" 
(Devi 2000, 166-187), Devi describes the multiplicity of the 
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discrimination of tribals. They are discriminated as a group-being 
treated as outcastes and misused for illegal slave labour; besides, there 
are inner power hierarchies, gender and social, inside the groups. 
Among the West-Bengal tribals, the witch-cult has had a long 
mythological tradition; today, as well as in the past, it is misused 
against undesirable people, specifically against women (bold script 
BKC), by both some of the Hindu landlords and tribal popular leaders 
(the jangurus). Devi argues that the tribals are thus manipulated to 
keep the witch-cult as their autochtonic tradition, a part of their 
communal identity: *The tribals are victims of this tragedy. In view 
of this, is there any meaning in clinging to the witch-cult in the name 
of keeping tribal identity and tradition alive? Everything traditional 
is not supportable. If the practice of sati, infanticide and the like were 
not abolished by law, what sort of society would we have today?" 
(p. 174). 

Draupadi of Devi's story (called “Dopdi” in the first part) is a bandit, 
8 rebel. The most blasphemic point of the story may be the subversive 
picture not only of classical Draupadi's violent uncovering in front 
of the Kuru court but also her polyandry she did not choose by herself: 
that is transferred in Devi's story into a scene of a crowd rape. No 
God saves Dopdi from the humiliation. Nevertherless, Dopdi, unlike 
classical Draupadi, does not subdue but refuses the shame of the rape 
as hers; she throws it back to the faces of her rapers. (See, the 
interpretation of this story in the introduction to the English translation 
by G. C. Spivak, Devi, 2002). 

“There always remains in woman that force which produces/is 
produced by the other-in particular, the other woman. In her, matrix, 
cradler; herself giver as her mother and child; she is her own sister- 
daughter." [ ..] "Everything will be changed once woman gives woman 
to the other woman. There is hidden and always ready in woman the 
source; the locus for the other. The mother, too, is a metaphor." [. .] 
"[ don't mean the overbearing, clutchy ‘mother’ but, rather, what 
touches you, the equivoice that affects you, fills your breast with an 
urge to come to language and launches your force; the rhythm that 
loves you; the intimate recipient who makes all metaphors possible 
and desirable; body (body? bodies?), no more describable than god, 
the soul, or the Other; that part of you that leaves a space between 
yourself and urges you to inscribe in language your woman's style. 
In women there is always more or less of the mother who makes 
everything all right, who nourishes, and who stands up against 
separation; a force that will not be cut off but will knock the wind 
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out of the codes. We will rethink womankind beginning with every 
form and every period of her body." See Warhol and Herndl, p. 352. 

28. In my study quoted above (2003), I classified the female literary 
character that accepts the androcentric discourse and collaborates with 
it against other women as a “collaborator of patriarchy”. 

29. Typical examples are namely some literary characters of mother-in- 
laws who oppress and persecute their daughter-in-laws, e.g. in 
Rabindranath Thakur’s ‘Dena pao nā” (“The debt is not payed”, 
Rabindra racanübali 1961, Vol. VII, Galpaguccha, pp. 29-34). 

30. Cf. Carl Gustav Jung's concept of animus and anima (Jung, 1973/ 
1917) as essentially ascribed masculine and feminine qualities. These 
qualities are culturally conditioned and mixed in every individual. Pratt 
(see Pratt, 1981) criticises Jung for arguing that anima, contained in 
a mail individual, helps him to reach harmony, while animus, contained 
in a female individual, makes her to be an immasculate monster. Jung's 
concept thus supports the false universalisation of man as a universal 
human, and female as the reduced other which was criticized by de 
Beauvoir. 
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Chapter-2 


The * Other" in the Fiction of Simone de 
Beauvoir 


Sudeshna Chakravarti 


“Every consciousness desire the death of another”. Such is the 
epigraph of L'Invitée (The Guest), the first published novel 
by Simone de Beauvoir!. The statement suggests, philosophy 
and literature are two sides of the same coin and one may 
be expressed through the other. This is what Beauvoir indeed 
declared in her book L'Existentialisme et la Sagesse des 
Nations (Existentialism and the Wisdom of Nations). While 
her fiction is very far from being didactic, or sermons in 
disguise, the interaction between philosophy and literature 
gives it a special interest and poignancer?. 


The Hegelian dictum concerning human consciousness and the effect 
of one consciousness on others is a recurring and penetrating theme 
in Beauvoir's fiction. It appears in many ways. So does the concept 
of the "other", which changes according to time, place and 
circumstances. Let us examine a few examples, from her works. 

L'invitée is set in Paris in the late thirties, just before the Second 
World War and at its beginning. Pierre, a theatre director and 
Frangoise, a writer, have a satisfactory relationship based on mutual 
trust and respect. A critic describes it as a “virile, almost fraternal 
comradeship"?. If Pierre has occasional affairs with other women, 
Frangoise does not care. Significantly, the reasons for these brief 
caprices is not so much physical desire-Pierre denies that he is a 
"grand sensuel", that is, a very passionate man-but rather, wishes 
to impose his self, his ideas on these women. Already, we encounter 
the question of the self and the other. However, the real problem 
starts when Pierre and Francoise decide to “adopt” Xaviére, a 
teenage girl who has come from the province. They want to shape 
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her and give her a bright future. Pierre is attracted by Xaviére and 
Frangoise hopes that the three of them would build a rare relationship, 
different from the usual “eternal triangle" of jealousy and conflict. 
But things do not work out this way, and Frangoise feels the very 
meaning of her existence threatened. 

Then Frangoise has a love affair with a young actor, Gerbert, 
with whom Xaviére is also intimate. Pierre too gets over his 
infatuation for the young girl and his close ties with Frangoise are 
resumed. Francoise feels that she is victorious. The war breaks out 
and Pierre and Gerbert are sent to the front. With the men gone, 
the tension between the women becomes unbearable. Xaviére 
discovers the affair between Frangoise and Gerbert and accuses the 
older woman of treachery and malice. In order to efface her own dark 
image in the mind of the other, she kills Xaviére, turning on the gas. 

The book was well received from the start. But many critics 
considered the final murder melodramatic and contrived. Beauvoir, 
in the second volume of her autobioghraphy, La Force de l'4ge 
(Prime of Life, henceforth referred to as F.A. ) admits that the 
incident is improbable-"Frangoise, as created in the novel, was as 
incapable of murder as myself". (The novel was inspired, in part, 
by the strange, triangular relationship that existed for a while between 
Sartre, Beauvoir and a young girl student named Olga). But Beauvoir 
denied the charge that the murder had been introduced in the last 
page, simply to give the story a thrilling conclusion. On the contrary, 
the idea of the murder was the very seed from which the whole 
story emerged. Beauvoir had been much struck by an incredible yet 
true incident. A young passenger had murdered a taxi driver, simply 
because he did not have enough money to pay the fare, on reaching 
his destination. He could not bear to be shamed in the eyes of the 
driver. Similarly, Françoise kills Xaviére because she cannot bear 
the young girl's ill opinion of her (Frangoise)*. Thus the ending is 
both unnatural and logical. In the words of a critic, the story presents: 
‘a remarkably incisive psychological portrayal of the conflict 
opposing, as in a classical tragedy, three characters whom a fatal 
logic sets apart"? 
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The situation of Frangoise can be also summed up in 

philosophical-psychological terms, in the following way: 
We wish to see ourselves as pure subjectivity sovereign in 
a world in which other people are primarily objects in our 
own reference terms. However, in certain circumstances, such 
as when we discover that we have observed unawares or when 
we see that another person is judging us, we become aware 
of ourselves as objects in the world of other people. We feel 
that our sovereign status as the center of our own world is 
threatened$. 


Even Pierre is surprised by the extent of the reaction of 
Frangoise to this truth. She had always known it in the abstract, 
but it is different when her own life is affected. We are reminded 
of Tolstoy's The Death of Ivan Ilyich. There is a difference between 
the general statements. “All men are mortal" and the stark, 
immediate knowledge, “I must die-soon". 

But Xaviére is not the only "other", as far as Françoise is 
concerned. Pierre is also the “other” to some extent, despite their 
close relation. Frangoise believes that she and Pierre form an 
indissoluble unit but this turns out to be an illusion. The murder 
which she commits seems, among other things, an instance or 
assertion of her autonomy and independence from Pierre. The deed 
is hers alone. The last lines in the novel put the matter in this way. 

One day Pierre would know what she had done. But even he 
would only know the act from outside. She had finally chosen. She 
had chosen herself’. 

A subsidiary but important character in the novel is Elisabeth, 
the sister of Pierre and a friend of Françoise. Elisabeth represents 
the type of feminine character who appears as a negative role model 
in much of Beauvoir’s fiction: a woman who tries to live almost 
exclusively through a man. In a patriarchal society, this is one of 
the greater temptations faced by a woman. Beauvoir, in Le Deuxieme 
Sexe (The Second Sex), her milestone book about the condition of 
women, pictures such women, particularly in two chapters Amoureuse 
(Woman in Love) and Femme (Wife). Beauvoir had apparently met 
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a number of such women. In F A., she speaks of Louise Perron, 
a collegue of hers, who was in love with a well-known writer. She 
believed, against all evidence, that he returned her feelings and would 
leave his wife and child for her sake. The weight of illusions finally 
led to a mental breakdown. Beauvoir herself, as the life partner of 
a genius, must have faced such a temptation. However, in the third 
volume of her autobiography Force des choses (Force of 
Circumstances: henceforth referred to as F. C.) she strongly refutes 
charges that she had been moulded or created by Sartre. Beauvoir 
had been an intellectual companion to Sartre, never a parasite. If 
she had acknowledged his superiority or leadership in certain matters 
(she confessed, for example, that as a philosopher he was the more 
original and creative of the two) it was through intellectual honesty, 
not gender-based subservience. 

Elisabeth has a long-standing but unsatisfactory love affair with 
Claude, a married man, who has no intention of leaving his wife. 
Apart from this, her life is rather empty. She paints but does not 
take much interest in her work. We are told that she is a Communist 
but see little of her political activities: In order to seek an outlet 
for her frustration and take revenge on Claude, Elisabeth engineers 
a brief affair with another man. But this brings her neither autonomy 
nor joy, only added humiliation?. She is tormented in an acute and 
particularly feminine form by the problem of the "other". 

The second novel of Beauvoir, Le Sang des Autres (The Blood 
of Others) was written during the war but published afterwards. 
Indeed, since the last part of the novel deals with the Resistance, 
it could not have appeared under the Occupation. The very title 
is revealing. The story, in fact, projects the “other” in various forms. 

Jean Blomart, the son of a wealthy bourgeois family, feels guilty 
because of his privileged position, in contrast with the poverty of 
others, perhaps the majority. He breaks off relations with his father, 
becomes a worker and joins the Communist Party. Jacques, the young 
brother of Marcel, the friend of Blomart, is killed and Blomart feels 
himself indirectly responsible. He renounces violence, leaves the 
Communist Party and becomes part of the pacifist left. In the 
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nineteen thirties, he accepts one capitulation to Fascism after another, 
all in the name of peace. But when France surrenders almost without 
striking a blow and submits to German Occupation, Blomart’ S 
pacifism reaches its limit. 

Vienna: The peace, Prague: The peace. 

Paris: shall we say again the peace?10 


He cannot say this, nor take the side of his former friends, who 
have become collaborators in the name of pacifism!!. Blomart 
becomes one of the leaders of the Resistance, the informal peoples' 
War that started after the surrender of the regular army and 
Government. In this war, the blood of others must be shed. Who 
are the others? The enemy aliens, the Germans, obviously! versially, 
innocent French lives are also endangered, since the Germans 
execute, in retaliation for the Resistance, hostages taken at random. 
The choice entails Cornelian dilemmas!>. Mme Blomart, the mother 
of Jean, is bitterly opposed to the last. She feels that only those 
who have voluntarily consented should be sent to their death. Martyrs 
cannot be manufactured. 

Is it permissible to sacrifice the “others” for a noble cause, 
without their consent? The theme recurs in the works of Beauvoir, 
more than once. As an illustration, a story, apparently based on 
historical events, appears both in her third novel. Tous les Hommes 
sont mortels (All men are mortal) and her only play, Les Bouches 
Inutiles (The Useless Mouths). A city is besieged and lacking food. 
A decision is taken to drive out all women and children outside the 
walls of the city. Almost certainly, this will cause their death. But 
the city, rid of the “useless mouths”, those who consume but do 
not aid the defence, might hold out longer and possibly gain ultimate 
victory. The women have not consented to the sacrifice and children, 
of course, are incapable of giving informed consent. Beauvoir 
presents two alternative endings!4. In the novel, the hero Fosca, who 
is the ruler of the city of Carmona, inflexibly carries out the decision | 
of expelling the -‘“‘useless mouths". In the play, on the other hand, a 
last, united effort is made, so that all the inhabitants of the city will 
perish or survive together. 
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The blood of others has yet another significance. Blomart would 
more gladly shed his own blood than that of others. But as the chief 
of a Resistance group, he is not allowed to risk his own life too much. 

It is not only in politics or war, but in personal relation, also 
that Blomart is careful of the other. He is chary of having close 
relationships with anyone, except perhaps, his mother, since to enter 
another person's life risks hurting him or herl?. He carries on a 
relationship with Madeleine for some time, which is satisfactory on 
both sides, since Madeleine neither gives nor expects much 
commitment. Then Héléne, a young dress designer, who is engaged 
to Paul, a Communist and a friend of Blomart, falls in love with 
him (Blomart). Blomart is by no means insensible to the charms of 
Héléne. But Héléne, warm and ardent in temperament, will not be 
content with the lukewarm affection that satisfies Madeleine and 
which is all that Blomart can offer. But his refusal has an unexpected 
an unpleasant consequence. In a reaction of anger and bitterness, 
the headstrong and impetuous Héléne gives herself to a worthless 
man. She becomes pregnant and requires a back street abortion!6. 
Thus even by refusing to become involved, one may harm the other”. 
Blomart now becomes the lover of Héléne and, for a time, maintains 
a precarious balance between the two women. However, Héléne soon 
shows that she is not content with the arrangement and Blomart is 
placed in a position in which he must hurt one or other of the two 
women in his life. He wonders how to balance the tears of Héléne 


against the tears of Madeleine. The latter, no doubt understanding 


the predicament of Blomart, asks him to use his influence to help 
her join the Spanish Civil War. Again, Blomart hesitates between 
two evils. To send Madeleine to Spain would endanger her life. On 
the other hand, if he refused, she might take to drugs and die of 
an overdose. Neither in personal nor public life is there escape from 
the problem of the “other” and no perfect solution. 
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like them all over the world, she feels unreasonably hurt and 
disappointed. In the arms of Blomart, whom she considers unique, 
she feels herself to be exceptional. The concerns of Héléne exclude 
all outside her immediate circle. She is ready to do anything to keep 
Blomart out of the war and this, ironically, brings about a temporary 
split between them. But she gradually discovers that she cannot keep 
her personal interests separate from the “other”, from the world 
conflagration. This becomes particularly clear when Yvonne, her 
closest friend, is threatened with deportation as a Jewess!8. In the 
end, Héléne joins the Resistance and meets her death. 

Marcel, the friend of Blomart and his wife Denise embody 
another aspect of the "otherness", Marcel is an artist, who likes 
to paint for himself alone. The-spectator of his pictures is the other, 
the alien, who should be avoided. But in the camp of prisoners war, 
he changes his views and paints for his fellow prisoners. It is perhaps 
a transition from "solitaire" to ''solidaire". We should remember 
that the first play of Sartre, Bariona, had been written while he was 
in a similar camp and staged by his fellow prisoners. Ostensibly set 
in Palestine under Roman rule, at the time of the birth of Christ, 
it is an allegory for France under German occupation!9. 

Denise, the wife of Marcel, is descended from Elisabeth in The 
Guest and foreshadows Paule in Les Mandarins, (The Mandarins) or 
Monique in La Femme Rompue (The Broken Woman)..She belongs 
to the gallery of women in Beauvoir which we have already seen, 
those who wish to live through their menfolk, with disastrous results, 
Denise wants her husband to be rich and famous and to bask in 
his reflected glory, but Marcel has other ideas. Blomart urges his 
friend to show more consideration for his wife. 

— I ask nothing from Denise. She can shape her life as she wants. 

— You know very well that this is not true. She cannot make you both 
rich, she cannot make you famous. She cannot make you love her.... 

— All the same you treat Denise very badly, 

— What can I do 2 We "do, not speak the same language. Denise is social. 

What people thinks what they say, what they approve, this is what 


N 


counts for hu PU ) 
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Denise is to blame but Marcel is also guilty of self-deception. 
It is not enough to give freedom, formally, to a person with whom 
one is closely tied. The relationship and the feelings of the other 
automatically generate a certain amount of dependence. Blomart 
wonders what he would have replied if Marcel had countered his 
attack by asking, “And you, do you think you are making Hélène 
happy?" Indeed, the dependence of Elisabeth on Claude, that of 
Denise on Marcel, of Paule on Henri (Zhe Mandarins), of 
Monique on her husband Maurice (The Broken Woman) are extreme 
reflections of the more subtle dependence of Fransoise on Pierre, 
of Hélène on Blomart, of Anne on Dubreuilh?!. 

Denise seeks autonomy by writing a novel. (Writing, painting 
or music seems to be the outlet of most feminine characters in 
Beauvoir, though Anne is a psychiatrist and Laurence in Les Belles 
Images or Beautiful Pictures an employee in an advertisement 
agency.) But the novel is not a success. Blomart declares that Denise 
does not wish to write, only to be a writer. That is, she wants the 
prestige of being a writer, rather than involvement with the process 
of creation. In Les Mandarins, similarly, Anne thinks that some 
fashionable woman writers have never loved the “‘téte-a-téte with 
blank paper". Finally Denise, like Héléne, gains a measure of 
autonomy and self-confidence by joining the Resistance. 

Thus all the major characters of the novel. Blomart, Marcel, 
Héléne, Denise are confronted, in different ways, with the problem 
of the “other”. Their problems are temporarily solved at the terrible 
cost of the war, Occupation and Resistance and, for Héléne, death. 
What will happen to the survivors? 

The “other” appears in a different and even wider frame in All 
Men are Mortal, perhaps the only work of Beauvoir touched by myth 
or magic. Fosca, already mentioned, is the ruler of a medieval Italian 
city-state, Carmona. He gains the philosopher's stone, which confers 
immortality. We are given an outline of his life, narrated by himself, 
from the fourteenth to the mid-twentieth century. His narrative covers 
six centuries in Europe and America, for he joins an expedition to 
the New World, Regine, a beautiful young actress is his audience. 
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She loves him and wants his love. For embodied in the heart and 
memory of one who is immortal, she, too, will have a place in 
eternity. We are reminded of Héléne, who can believe herself to be 
unique, through being beloved by Blomart?. 

For one who enjoys immortality, relationship with the other is 
bound to be of an exceptional nature. His ties with the friends, 
mistresses, wives and children of various “incarnations” are 
necessarily of a short-term nature. They will die and he will live on. 
The ordinary standards of devotion or courage do not apply to Fosca. 
For example, he tends his “first” wife, Catherine, when she is plague- 
stricken, and blames their son Tarcrede for not coming near his 
mother. Tarcrede replies that his father has nothing to lose or fear. 
He is immortal, anyway. Similarly one of his subsequent “wives”, 
Marianne reproaches him, after she has learnt his secret. She had 
believed that their relationship would be lifelong but now knows that 
it will only last during her lifetime. His life span is endless. 

In another way, the immortality of Fosca affects his attitude 
towards others. As Beauvoir puts it is F. C., Fosca incarnates the 
objective outlook, to the exclusion of subjectivity. The great 
economist, Keynes had said, "In the long run we are all dead," 
Perhaps because he can never die, Fosca thinks only of the long 
run. He identifies the future of the world with Charles V and his 
world empire. Fosca disregards all the costs of empire building: the 
ruthless suppression of the Protestants and Anabaptists (primitive 
Communists), the destruction of the Inca empire in the New World, 
which, ironically, corresponds to Fosca's own ideal. In the end, 
nobody is benefited, not even the prospective world empire. 

There is perhaps a parallel here, on a lesser scale, to the attitude 
of Hélène, for a time. After her temporary break with Blomart, she 
becomes, for a short while, a collaborator of the Germans - just as, 
after an earlier rejection, she had thrown herself into the arms of 
a scoundrel and brought much pain and danger on herself. The 
political reaction resembles the sexual one, both being essentially 
self-destructive. In the second case, Héléne justifies herself by a kind 
of historicism, History is on the side of the Nazis, their victory is 
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inevitable. The German officer, who befriends Héléne and invites 
her to Berlin, declares that she is going to become European. In 
other words, part of the Nazi empire, perhaps a favoured part. Even 
So, Fosca dreams of his world empire. Yet Héléne has a moment 
of internal rebellion and thinks whatever the course of history, it 
depends on me whether I smile or not. The “other” is here a 
supposedly objective historical process, which stands against the 
individual?3, 

Les Mandarins starts where Le Sang des Autres ends, with the 
liberation of France and Europe from Fascist rule. But the Cold War 
breaks out, hopes are dashed and old comrades separated into 
opposing camps. It is in these setting that the story unfolds: Robert 
Dubreuilh and Henri Perron, the two celebrated writers, their 
friendship, dispute and eventual reconciliation, their love hate 
relationship with the French Communist Party; Anne, the wife of 
Dubreuilh, who has a passionate and ultimately tragic love affair 
with an American writer, Lewis Brogan; Paule, the companion of 
Henri, who cannot admit that he is tired of her and cherishes illusious 
that drive her to a state of mental breakdown (like Louise Perron) 
Nadine, the unbalanced and wayward daughter of Robert and Anne, 
who ultimately finds happiness with Henry. 

L'Age de Discretion (The Age of Discretion) revolves round 
the unnamed female narrator, a distinguished teacher and writer, who 
seems to specialize in studies of the eighteenth century Enlightenment 
and its chief figures. Her husband Andre is a famous scientist. They 
are both engaged in leftist politics, Andre more actively. The narrator 
has induced their only child, Philippe, to follow the footsteps of his 
percents, becoming a professor, an intellectual. When the story opens, 
she is sixty years old and has just retired from the job (Beauvoir was 
herself about the same age when she wrote this novelettes). The 
narrator, though she feels the effects of age, is optimistic about the 
future. Her two points of confidence are her latest book, which she 
hopes to work on further for the next few years and her son, through 
whom she vicariously relives her youth. However, the book turns 
out to be a failure. As for Philippe, he had never felt much enthusiasm 
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for the career of an intellectual. Now, under the influence of his 
newly married wife Irene, he accepts an important Government, post, 
which will put him on the other side of the political divide from his 
parents. The narrator after violent anger, which turns in part, against 
her husband, is finally resigned to her fate. It is, after all, the age of 
discretion, (24) she is comforted by a reconcilietion with her husband. 

Less fortunate is Monique, the heroine of 7he Broken Woman, 
merely a housewife, she has devoted herself to her husband, Maurice, 
whom she loves passionately and her two daughters. Her daughters 
have grown up and left her, while Maurice reveals that he is in love 
with another woman. At forty-four, Monique finds herself empty- 
handed and, after the usual hopes and illusions, and reaches a state 
of complete breakdown. When Maurice leaves her and Monique 
returns to the empty home, her thoughts, the last words, in the 
novelette, are, “I am afraid". 

In what respect does the concept of the “other” appear in these 
stories? In the first place, the “other” is a shifting entity?^. Of course, 
in the broadest sense, everyone is the “other” to every one. But when 
we say "other" we usually mean someone specific, a person or a 
group, while some “others” we consider close to us, part of ourselves. 

At the beginning of The Guest, Frangoise declares comfortably, 
“War, that's like cancer or train accidents. It happens to other 
people". These words are rich in irony, since the massive 
conflagration of the Second World War was to break out less than 
two years later??. But that apart, what does she mean by “others?” 
Accidents, of course, can happen to anyone, anywhere. But wars 
involve nations and/or deep divisions within a single nation-as in 
the case of the Spanish Civil War, which was going on at that time. 
Did Frangoise mean that France would not be affected by the war? 
Most likely, she was not thinking very deeply. She meant vaguely 
that she herself and her immediate circle would be spared any harm 
or inconvenience, whatever happened to the rest. We have seen that 
Hélène, too, thinks on similar lines, until the very end of the novel. 

In other novels, the concept of the “other” shifts according to 
changing socio-political alignments. Blomart in Le Sang des Autres 
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rejects his own wealthy bourgeois background, becomes a worker 
and a Communist. Soon after, he leaves the party and carries on 
political activities in a somewhat anomalous no-man's land of left 
pacifism. At this stage, both the Communist Party (albeit in the some 
camp) and the bourgeoisie are “others” to him. But equations change 
with the war and Occupation. The foreign conqueror, to use a Marxist 
—Maoist term, now represents the principal contradiction. Everything, 
including cherished pacifist principles, must be sacrificed in order 
to liberate France. The communists, of course, are allies-indeed, the 
leaders of the Resistance. As for the ruling classes, a section of them 
collaborated with the Germans, preferring foreign Occupation to a 
possible Communist threat. But another section, including the 
Blomart family, are real or potential allies of the Resistance. “Think, 
I am reconciled with my father. The nationalist bourgeois hold out 
their hand towards us?. And afterwards? he is asked." Blomart is 
convinced that the left would emerge strengthened from its leading 
role in the Resistance. Liberated France, perhaps Europe, would 
become socialist. This was indeed what many hoped and others 
feared. We shall see the outcome in Les Mandarins. But the concept 
of the “other” obviously changes with shifts in “United Front" 
tactics, before, during and after the war?". 

Fosca, at first, cares only for his own small city-state, Carmona, 
(historically, of course, Italy was divided into a number of small 
states, till 1870). It is for the stake of Carmona that he condemns the 
women and children to a cruel death. He seeks immortality, in order 
to further the greatness of the city. But once he has gained 
immortality, the city state appears too narrow a field for his activities. 
His gaze turns to all Italy, then to the Holy Roman Empire and finally 
to the whole world. Thus what he means by the “other” changes 
with time. ; 

Les Mandarins, as we have seen, portrays the transition from 
*Resistance era camaraderie' to *Cold War polarisation'. Friends, 
colleagues of yester year turn into opponents, if not enemies-the 
“other”. The most extreme form of the “other” is the traitor, the spy. 
But when all alignments and landmarks are shifting, even the exact 
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status of the traitor seems doubtful. Henri learns that young Sezenac, 
who had been closely associated with him during the Resistance, 
had actually played the role of an agent of the German Police and 
handed over many Jews for deportation. Henri reflects that, had he 
known this while the Resistance was active, he would have certainly 
killed him. Now the moral imperative seems more ambiguous. 
However, Vincent, another young comrade, takes the matter into his 
own hand and kills Sezenac. 

In The Age of Discretion, set in the mid nineteen sixties, the 
unnamed female narrator and her husband Andre are not sure of the 
“other”. They are leftists but do not belong to any definite party. It 
is this lack of fixed orientation that the aged mother of Andre, who is 
a fervent Communist, holds responsible for the defection of young 
Philippe. 

Another aspect of the question which has been already discussed 
but which is extremely important in the fiction of Beauvoir is the 
“other” from a feminine viewpoint. A woman depends for her 
existence on the gaze of a man, lover, husband or son, then falls into 
an abyss when that gaze turns hostile, indifferent or, at best, not as 
intimate or affectionate as before. We have seen the instances of 
Elisabeth, Denise, Paule, Monique, to a lesser extent, that of Frangoise, 
Héléne, Anne. The unnamed narrator of 7he Age of Discretion depends 
on her son to preserve her youth, as it were, but he becomes more 
distant after his marriage and particularly after his political defection. 
The mother, woman like, blames her daughter-in-law, Irene?$. 
However, she gradually realizes that Philippe has always been another 
individual, from the moment he dropped from her womb. The 
defection of Philippe leads to a brief rift between his father and 
mother, parents tend to blame each other when disappointed in their 
offspring. However, reconciliation with her husband consoles the 
narrator, to some extent, for the alienation from her son. 

The extreme cases are Paule, Monique and Murielle in 
Monologue. The last has clearly crossed the boundaries of normalcy. 
Paule, indeed is cured by psychiatry of her obsession with Henri, 
but her new incarnation is not very happy or attractive, Anne 
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compares her to a host plant that is destroyed by removing the 
parasites that feed on it. Monique believes that she is destined for 
a mental asylum or a premature grave and this seems likely??. 

Such feminine characters are certainly to blame. They devote 
themselves exclusively to their men folk or children, fail to develop 
separate identities and nurse illusions of regained happiness, against 
all odds. They are, in turn, the ‘‘other” for their men folk, the object 
of masculine appraisal, which is not always flattering. Henri is 
exasperated by Paule and Maurice bears a deep, long-standing 
resentment towards his wife, Monique, which bursts out in moments 
of anger. There is another aspect of the matter. In a male dominated 
world, a woman is often dependent on her male partner, not only 
emotionally, but socially and economically??. Paule declares that she 
gave up her musical ambition because of her love for Henri. When 
Anne replies sensibly, ** You can sing and love Henri at the same time", 
Paule replies that a great love like hers excludes everything else. 
Indeed, she refuses Henri's attempt to further her career as a singer, 
because she realizes that this would give him an excuse to leave her. 
But Lucie, who knew Paule in her younger days, suggests maliciously 
that the latter preferred easy dependence on a man to the bard work 
that her profession demanded. Did Monique give up her medical 
studies and marry Maurice, because it was easier to be a doctor's wife 
than a doctor? 

The economic dependence of the woman remains, ever after 
the mutual relationship has broken down in any meaningful scene. 
Henri reflects bitterly that he would gladly give money to get rid 
of Paule, but a decent woman accepts support from a man only at 
the cost of making his life insufferable. In other words, it would 
hurt Paule's self-respect to take money from Henri, unless she was 
living with him. Maurice presumably goes on supporting his wife 
financially even after leaving her-until and unless she reaches the 
predestined end of a mental asylum or an early grave. Blomart 
advises Marcel to provide Denise at least a bit of "material comfort”. 
Paule having renounced her musical career, tries her hand at writing, 
like Denise, and is equally unsuccessful. Eventually she takes up 
a vague secretarial post with a friend. 
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These feminine characters of Beauvoir rouse in us a mixture 
of pity and criticism. They are far from beirig blameless, yet the pain 
they suffer is disproportionate to their errors. Anne, while blaming 
Paule reflects that, after all, her friend had never harmed anyone 
and did not deserve such sorrow. Then again, are even Paule and 
Manique totally worthless? Paule took at least a passive part in the 
Resistance and shared some of its risk. Her studio was apparently an 
underground center. But none of the prestige that Henri enjoys as 
a Resistance hero, accrues to her, nor does she want or expect it?!. 
Monique is not such a failure as a wife, mother and home-maker 
as Maurice accuses her of being. Her role at home enables Maurice 
to have a successful career and a friend of Monique suspects that 
he (Maurice) waited till their daughters were grown up before telling 
his wife that he no longer loved her. Monique nurses her married 
daughter through an illness. Nor is her caring role confined to her 
own family. She used to help many of the patients of her husband. 
When Maurice shifted from medical practice to research, her work 
in this respect naturally ceased. Maurice reproaches his wife for not 
taking interest in his work. But Monique, herself the daughter ofa 
doctor, is more interested in the social and human aspects of medicine 
than the technical parts. Monique declares that the main reason why 
she did not take up paid work was that she wanted to be free to 
help anyone who needed her aid. Was this merely a self-serving 
excuse or a genuine reason??? 

In a male dominated society, even women who stand on their 
own feet are not wholly free from dependence on the masculine 
“other”. Noellie, whom Maurice prefers to his wife, is the very 
opposite of Monique: an ambitious and successful career woman, a 
divorcee, sexually liberated. However, she does not hesitate to accept 
the help of her ex-husband, who is wealthy and influential. Is 
Monique totally malicious in suggesting that this is one of the reasons 
why Noellie maintains good relations with him? In Les Belles Images, 
Dominique, the mother of Laurence, attains success through ability 
and hard work. But people believe and hint that it is due to her 
powerful lover. Dominique is devastated when this man marries a 
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young girl, deserting Dominique and even brutalising her, when she 
tries to stop the marriage. 

The role of the other in gender-based relationships, determined 
by the code of a class and sex-biased society, is a complex one and 
this is reflected in the works of Beauvoir. 

The appearance or gesture of the other often plays a significant 
role in determining attitudes or relation. When Xaviére deliberately 
burns her own hand, Frangoise is naturally horrified and feels her 
own apartness; even one's own face can become alien. When Hélène 
is dancing with a German officer and sees her own face in a mirror 
in the dance hall, thinks that it is the face of a collaborator, Anne 
thinks that, for a woman past her prime, a mirror is not a reliable 
guide. She should judge her own appearance by looking at women 
of the same age? 

A face can be an index of a person's mental mastery of the 
other. When Henri falls in love with the lovely young actress, Josette, 
Anne reflects: “No wonder a man would like to move such a face". 
That is, the heart and ego of a man would be satisfied by seeing 
love for himself reflected, expressed in a beautiful face. However, 
the same face, the same beauty, can become repulsive in another 
context, Lucie, the mother of Josette, had collaborated with the 
Germans during the war, in order to safeguard her property. Josette 
had carried on a passionate love affair with a handsome young 
German captain, subsequently killed on the Russian front. A Nazi 
collaborator and spy of the Gestapo, Merciet, had secretly taken 
photos of the couple and managed to steal the letters of the captain 
to Josette. When arrested, he uses these as weapons of blackmail, in 
order to save his own skin. Henri, overcoming a great moral dilemma, 
saves Josette, by bearing false witness in favour of Merciet. But 
afterwards he breaks off all relations with her. Henri himself wonders 
at his own extreme reaction. After all, he had known about the 
wartime collaboration of Lucie and Josette all along. He had even 
suspected that her mother might have sold Josette to one or more 
German in influential position, in return for favours. All this had 
made no difference in his feeling for her. A "sincere love" should 
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have appeared all the more pardonable. But against all logic, the 
photos of Josette, beautiful, laughing, beside her German captain, 
irrevocably destroyed Henri's love for her. 

It was not just, but justice had nothing 

to do with it, one did not sleep 

with a woman because of justice?^, 


When Anne realizes that Lewis no longer loves her, she is 
somewhat relieved to realize that at least he does not love anyone 
else. No other woman will see the expression of love on his face, 
which she herself will no longer see. 

The narrator in The Age of Discretion sees in her son's face 
“the features so dissimilar of my mother and Andre"?5. The face 
marks him as part of the family, as her own. But Philippe breaks 
family bonds and becomes, for his parents, the other, the alien. 

Even a mark or an inanimate object might become a symbol of 
the other. Monique had an affection for their family car, as though 
it was a domestic pet. But she regards it with suspicion and dislike, 
after knowing that it carries her husband to her rival. The smudge 
of lipstick on the collar of Blomart deeply pains Hélène, since it is 
a sign of his link with Madeleine—a hardly felt mark which wounds 
her heart. 

In the works of Simone de Beauvoir, the “other”, in its various 
aspects and forms, is a sign of both, solitude and solidarity, fear 
and support. Jn  Existentialisme et la Sagesse des Nations 
(Existentialism and the Wisdom of Nations) Beauvoir defends the 
collective movement of subordinate classes against the change of 
egoism, since each member of the collective reclaims for his mates 
what he does for himself. The complexity and richness of the subject, 
_the philosophical—psychological-literary approach is striking. 


Notes 


1. The book has been translated into English as She came to Stay. 

2. Philosophers such as Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche have used, 
literature, particularly ancient Greek tragedy, to illustrate. their ideas. 

3. Henri Peyre: French Novelists of Today. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1967, p. 294. s 
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We are also reminded of the story of an Eastern potentate, who used 
to give his guests great treasures, but killed them, when his treasury 
was empty. He could not bear to be shamed before them. 

Peyre, p. 295. 

Elizabeth Fallaize: The Novels of Simone de Beauvoir. London and 
New York: Routledge, 1988. p. 45. 

Simone de Beauvoir: L'invitee (The Guest). Paris: Gallimard, 1943. 
p. 504. 

In Les Mandarins (The Mandarins), Nadine similarly arranges a an affair 
with another youth, simply to hurt her current lover Lambert and take 
revenge for some real or fancied slight. Beauvoir considers this an 
example of bad faith. 

Beauvoir admits in F. A. that this part of the novel is somewhat weak, 
since she did not know much about trade unions. In fact, Blomart 
remains separate from the workers even after joining them. Perhaps 
he is comparable to Hugo in a play of Sartre, Les Mains Sales (Dirty 
Honds). 

Simone de Beauvoir Le Sang des Autres (The Blood of Others). Paris: 
Gallimard, 1945, p. 177. 


. There were, in fact, those who collaborated with the German 


occupation in the name of pacifism. For example, the famous writer, 
Jean Giono. 

As Fallaize points out, Blomart had already accepted the necessity 
of fighting the Germans, when he submitted to conscription in the army 
at the beginning of the war. He was not a conscientious objector, 
Fallaize op. cit. p. 65. 

Peyre op. cit. P 299, Pierre Corneille was a great French dramatist 
of the seventeenth century. Many of his tragedies are based on moral 
dilemmas. 

Perhaps we are reminded of the "Lehrstucke", “learning pieces" by 
Brecht. These short plays, based on moral dilemmas, often have 
alternative endings. 


. Blomart hurts his mother, first by leaving home, then by a policy that 


leads to the execution of hostages. 

At that time, abortions were illegal and difficult. Much later, a mass 
movement of which Beauvoir was one of the leaders, changed this 
state of affairs. 

We are reminded of Jean-Pierre in Les Bouches Inutilés (Useless 
Mouths), who refuses both personal commitment and political 
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involvement. However, in his absence, the city Council takes the 
decision of driving out the women and children. This, he, too, is 
indirectly responsible. 

Shortly before the war, a Jewish girl student asked Beauvoir about the 
Jewish question. She replied, “There are no Jews, only human beings". 
Subsequent events proved that the Jew was often and fatally the 
“Other”. 

Sartre, unlike Marcel, had published a few works—a novel, a collection 
of short stories, a philosophical treatise before the Second World War 
and Occupation—but his real work started at this time. 

Simone de Beauvoir: Le Sang des Autres (The Blood of Others). 
p. 102-121. l 

See Fallaize. 

The theme of magical immortality appears in a number of stories, 
notably St. Leon, a novel by William Godwin, one of the greatest 
English thinkers in the era of the French Revolution. 

The Nazi empire would also crumble, but it existed, at the time when 
the book was being written. 

For this, see the very interesting discussions in Terry Keefe French 
Existentialist Fiction: Changing Moral Perspectives. Croom Helen, 
1986. : 

It was guilt about this blindness in part, that drove Sartre and Beauvoir 
into active politics. i 

Le Sang des Autres (The Blood of Others), p. 204. 

The non-Communist Resistance was led by General de Gaulle 
from exile. The Communist poet, Aragon, who became almost a symbol 
of Resistance, wrote about unity between “he who believed in Heaven 
and he who did not. 

Irene is a shallow and selfish young woman. But there is an element 
of the traditional mother-in-law versus daughter-n-law rivalry in this 
case, as Andre hints. The familial “other”. 

Fallaize offers a more positive possibility. Monique, left alone, might 
develop a more self-reliant stance. See Fallaize, p. 171. But there is 
very little in the text, particularly in the last lines, that supports this 
optimistic outcome. 

Rebecca West, the noted British writer and feminist leader, remarked 
that, women should earn their own living before getting married. 
Otherwise her husband might think that she preferred the Marriage 
Registration Office to the Employment Office. In other words, that 
she regarded him as a mean ticket. 
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31. Aragon tells us that there was a rule in the Resistance that husband 
and wife should not both participate in underground activities, since 
this redoubled the risk. But he and his wife Elsa Triolet did so 
successfully. Elas, or the woman, becomes indeed, a symbol of the 
Resistance. Louis Aragon: Le Cycle d'Elsa (The Cycle of Elsa), Hatier, 
Paris, 1974, pp. 50-52. 

32. Should housework and child care be paid? This question has been 
long and hotly debated in the feminist movement. Perhaps, with her 
duties as a homemaker paid, Monique would have felt more self-worth. 
Again, a woman might be engaged in work which is worthwhile, but 
without any immediate financial reward. Beauvoir herself, while 
writing her greatest book, Le Deuxieme Sexe (The Second Sex) had 
taken unpaid leave from her teaching job and allowed Sartre to support 
her. In F. C. she explains how she reconciled this with the issue of 
feminine economic independence. 

33. Lack of mirrors is a significant point in Huis Clos (The Courts are 
Closed), a play by Sartre. Two women and a man are in hell, doomed to 
torture each other through eternity. There is no mirror and they are 
forced to view themselves through each others’ eyes. “Hell is other 
people". ° 

34. Simone de Beauvoir: Les Mandarins (The Mandarins) Gallimond, 
Paris, 1954, Vol. 2, p. 329. 

35. Simone de Beauvoir: L’Age de Discretion (The Age of Discretion) 
in La femme rompue, Gallimond, Paris, 1967. p. 22. 

36. Le Sang des Autres. (The Blood of Others), p. 105. | 


*All translation from the original French texts are by the author. 
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Chapter-3 


Driving Through Silence Zones: 
Interrogating Virginia Woolf 


Laxmi Parasuram 


When asked to speak about ‘Women and Fiction’, Virginia Woolf 
began by saying that the given title could mean a number of different 
things. It might mean women with particular reference to their real 
and fictional selves, or it might deal with fiction written by women 
or about them, or it could be what it would be if all these different 
meanings are inextricably mixed together. Similarly, ‘Breaking the 
Silence’, our theme title today, could also mean different things and 
result in multiple interpretations. It could just mean the process of 
making an effort to speak, or it could be the content of that speech 
or its consequences. It might also refer to the context that has forced 
that speech out of silence. The title is sufficiently ambiguous and 
ambivalent to break the silence of this august venue and learned 
audience. i 

‘Breaking the Silence’ can have both religious and secular 
dimensions. Silence was what was broken into when living creatures 
first intruded into this silent earth after it was created and silence was 
ensconced within speech. It is only natural therefore for us to take 
up this theme with reference to three of our important women writers 
from different countries and deal with silence and breaking silence 
in the given feminist context. 

In Virginia Woolf's first novel, The Voyage Out, Terence Hewitt 
who emerges as the hero after proposing to marry Rachel, the 
protagonist, says that he wants to write a novel on Silence, on what 
people do not say. Since Rachel is unable to articulate the flux of 
emotions within her and is often at a loss for words, Terence’s 
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intention in this context becomes significant. Terence would like to 
articulate whatever is unspoken, whatever lies hidden within those 
depths unable to find the words (here I am reminded of Eliot's 
Gerontion and ‘the word within a word’ unable to speak a word). 
Rachel dies at the end of the noyel with high fever that takes her to 
a state of delirium, uttering words that no one is able to make out. 
Terence does not complete his novel, but the writer, Virginia Woolf 
moves thereon from her first novel to write a chain of novels, essays, 
and criticism. She goes on to experiment with the technique of the 
stream of consciousness novel that tries to provide the readers with 
a writerly version of the condition: of silence and refers to that 
unspoken flux of pre-speech levels of consciousness. Although today 
some of us may justifiably doubt the veracity of such artistic devices 
to hint at the unspoken, formless levels of experience, Virginia Woolf 
and some others of her generation were fascinated by this method. 
In her next novel, Mrs. Dalloway, two characters unknown to each 
other and belonging to levels of society are connected to each other 
through these unspoken depths of experience. In her next two 
novels, Yo the Lighthouse and The Waves, Woolf continued to 
experiment with the technique and reach out to the depths of 
consciousness where words in primordial states of formation try to ' 
grasp at the meaning of experience. 

However, Woolf's two seminal essays, A Room of Ones Own 
and Three Guineas, deals directly with women, their silence, speech 
and creativity in a feminist context. These essays express in 
unequivocal terms Woolf's strong concern for women who for 
centuries have had no encouragement, equipment or occasion to 
express themselves in their own words. Like Antigone ordered to 
be buried- alive in a tomb, women have been buried in men’s worlds, 
permitted to speak or write only: in men’s language if at all they 
ever could. Men had created for them “such uneasy dwelling places 
where this is locked up, and that is chained down, where nobody 
can walk freely or talk freely for fear of transgressing some chalk 
mark, of displeasing some dignitary" (Three Guineas 40). 

During the times of Renaissance and the Elizabethans generally 
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known as an age of singing birds teeming with the voices of poets 
and playwrights, we do not find a single instance of a lady poet 
or playwright. Even if we were to suppose that Shakespeare himself 
had a sister called Judith who resisted an enforced marriage and ran 
away to London-like her brother to write plays for the theatre and 
eam her living, men might have only laughed in her face. “The 
manager-a fat, loose-lipped man guffawed", Woolf says, "He 
bellowed something about poodles dancing and women acting... no 
woman, he said, could possibly be an actress... At last, Nick Greene 
the actor manager took pity on her; she found herself with child 
by that gentleman and so—who shall measure the heat and violence 
of the poet's heart when caught and tangled in a woman's body?- 
killed herself one winter's night and lies buried at some crossroads 
where the omnibuses now stop..." (4 Room of Ones Own 50). Only 
men could be acknowledged to have any kind of creative genius in 
those days (except child-bearing, of course), and men alone could 
expect to attain any fruition or success in their lives. Even a 
Shakespeare’s sister was relegated to an inferior position and not 
allowed to break her silence. 

‘Subsequently, in the 17th and 18th centuries, we can find only 
a single instance of a woman trying to break her silence and. try 
to earn her living. Aphra Ben became almost a social outcaste since 
she had no other way of living other than by breaking her socially 
enforced silence. Later in the 19th century, Woolf refers to the 
instances of the now well-known women writers-Austen, Brontes and 
Eliot who suffered from a lack of confidence arising from their 
situation as female writers and dared not affix their own real names 
on their work. 

Unlike modern critics equipped-with elaborate and sophisticated 
critical tools, Virginia Woolf relies mostly on autobiographical, 
historical and impressionistic modes of criticism to support her 
remarks on women’s writing. However, she brings to the fore some 
very complex and subtle points that unleash many major elements 
of a highly developed feminist theory. Even as she seemingly stresses 
on historical, political and materialist factors, she never loses sight 
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of the important idea that intellectual freedom for women is the most 
essential for empowering women to break their silence. Such 
intellectual freedom can be made available to women only through 
education-not the same type of education that is given to boys to 
boost their arrogance and sense of superiority over the opposite sex. 
Although men and women live in the same world they see it through 
different eyes. Women's education should empower them to express 
their own individuality and uniqueness. Words spoken by women 
under the stern control of men and social codes do not reflect their 
creativity and women can express themselves only when they are 
not made to be dependent on men. ‘A Room’ of her own with a 
locked door and an independent income of 500 a year is the minimum 
that women need to sustain her angle of vision. This inclusion of 
materialist factors as a pre-condition for the existence of intellectual 
freedom does not however restrict Woolf's feminist vision to external 
factors since she is also aware of many other psychological and 
cultural factors that influence women's creativity and its expression. 
A close reading of Woolf's novels and critical essays can lead us 
to find the comprehensiveness and depth of Woolf's feminist theory. 

Woolf locates many obstacles that come in the way of women's 
independent angle of vision. Placed as they are in a man's world, its 
dominant literary tradition as well as its critical mandates, women have 
not been able to develop their own tradition and prose style expressive 
of their minds. No woman has been able to banish from her mind an 
image of herself created in their writings by men where she has always 
been portrayed as a self-sacrificing ‘Angel in the House’. This self- 
image sticks to her to hinder her from a free expression of her real 
self and unless she is prepared to throw an inkpot at this preconceived 
image of herself as an Angel to demolish and disfigure it, her real self 
cannot emerge from those carefully prepared theories. However, when 
a woman thus finds her real self, she is confronted with yet another 
obstacle in the form of her own body and its unmentionable needs. 
Encounters with her own sexuality could deeply embarrass a woman 
and hinder the free flow of her ink on paper. But a woman writer, to 
be honest with herself, has to be able to express her own sexuality, 
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her relationship with men on her own terms as well as her relationship 
with other women apart from men. 

Nevertheless, such radical elements in Woolf's feminist vision 
are often countered by some more traditional views that have baffled 
the critics. In 4 Room of One's Own Woolf admits that to think of 
one sex as distinct from the other is an effort that interferes with 
the unity of our minds. She agrees with Coleridge that a great mind 
is androgynous and an.androgynous mind alone can be naturally 
creative, incandescent and undivided. “It is when the fusion of the. 
male and the female takes place that a mind is fully fertilized and 
uses all its faculties", she says (Morag Shiach 128). It is not merely 
to 'revile against men that women write and she finds the presence 
of anger and protest as diminishing the worth of one's writings. 
Shakespeare's was an androgynous mind... so also were the minds 
of some other great Elizabethan writers. Strangely enough, Woolf 
.goes on to point out that Elizabethan literature would have been very 
different from. what it is if women's movement had begun. in the 
16th century and not in the 19th. Is she here in fact trying to disparage 
the real merits of women’s movement on women's writings? Does 
it not go against whatever she has been saying about facilitating the 
freedom of:women's minds ‘and writings? 

As always, whenever we make an in-depth study of a great 
writer such as. Virginia Woolf, we have to take into account the 
multiple aspects of an integrated vision that does not merely take a 
one-sided view. Women's unique angle of vision and its liberation 
from age-old barriers imposed -by a patriarchal system figure largely 
in her approach. But as a far-sighted intellectual deeply aware of the 
forces of history and civilization, Woolf concedes to the truth and 
nature of reality with its multiple implications. 
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Women's Writing and Narratives of Development 
Barnita Bagchi 


Thus, towards the end of the eighteenth century a change came 
about which, if I were rewriting history, I should describe more 
fully and think of greater importance than the Crusades or 
the Wars of the Roses. The middle-class woman began to 
write. For if Pride and Prejudice matters, and Middlemarch 
and Villette and Wuthering Heights matter, then it matters far 
more than I can prove in an hour's discourse that women 
generally, and not merely the lonely aristocrat shut up in her 
country house among her folios and her flatterers, took to 
writing...For masterpieces are not'single and solitary births; 
they are the outcome of many years of thinking in common, 
of thinking by the body of the people, so that the experience 


‘of the mass is behind the single voice!. 


This is Virginia Woolf, writing in A Room of Ones Own, her 
conversational, eclectic, virtuoso feminist treatise, based on papers 
read in 1928 at Girton and Newnham, the two Cambridge colleges for 
women established after an arduous struggle in the nineteenth 
century Women writers have played with and plotted their own 
development and education through fiction deftly and adventurously, 
across space, time and cultures. Ashapurna Devi, Virginia Woolf, and 
Simone de Beauvoir are exemplars of this. | 

Highly gendered fictions of female development and education, 
such as Bakul Katha, Subarnalata, Pratham Pratishruti by 
Ashapurna, explore key tensions and questions generated by the 
theme of education-including a dialectic between ‘formal and 
experiential education, between the pliable, receptive pupil obedient 
to pedagogical authority-figures and the more autonomous, 
self-sufficient auto-didact, and between a desire for greater 
institutionalisation of education and a recognition of the flexibility 
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or freedom that distancing from established structures gives. In 
women-authored narratives of female development and education, 
female education comes across as a rich web where ideological, 
curricular, political, pedagogical and personal issues are enmeshed?. 

` In post-Enlightenment contexts in Britain, France, and India, in 
contexts in which female.education is a subject of great anxiety and 
discussion in print culture, in which fiction is also a relatively low 
‘genre and a'site of contestation, and in which women emerge as 
major producers both of educational writing and of ostensibly 
didactic- fiction, women writers have historically continued to 
produce, with amazing variety and versatility, fictions of female 
education which ‘are remarkable Bildungsromans. Works by women, 
across time and space, in their different way, discuss ‘the pains of 
female education: ‘Female Difficulties,’ the sub-title of Frances 
Burney’s The Wanderer (1814) could be used for many of the works. 

' Marc Redfield's study? of the Bildungsroman as a literary form 
has provocatively argued that it is a ‘pseudo-genré,’ an ahistorical 
category, and a post-nineteenth-century.construct. While it does seem 
clear that there is no one kind or form of the Bildungsroman, the 
term remains a fruitful way of approaching very diverse fictions of 
education and development. Considered as Bildungsromans, many 
female-authored and female-centred fictions challenge post-Romantic 
views of education which privilege and mystify interiority and an 
organic notion of the self. The process of 'Bildung' at the heart of' 
the Bildungsroman was seen by critics such as Wilhelm Dilthey (the 
man who single-handedly brought the category into the mainstream 
of literary criticism) -as natural and organic, created by the self 
(perceived in idealistic, Kantian terms) out of its difficult negotiation 
with the world. Mystification of the self is a danger in this sort of 
critical enterprise. Unlike in such classic canonical Bildungsromans 
as Huckleberry Finn or Great Expectations, one cannot see the 
growth and development of the female subject in many fictions by 
women primarily as an organic or natural process of evolution. The 
literary and’ ideological building-blocks of the female self, seen in 
all its constructedness, on its en-gendering X are firmly in 

, evidence in these works. 
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One could argue that for women of the middling classes in 
particular, ‘education’ has, in Britain, France, India, and most other 
countries, been and continues to be a site of irreducible tension— 
a tension between a view of education as, on the one hand, a form 
of social control, a way of guiding and indoctrinating the pupil into 
gendered social norms and acceptable models of femininity, and on 
the other, a more outward-looking model of education, with the stress 
on opening up opportunities and freedom, impelling the pupil towards 
a more open-ended model of development. On the one hand, the 
female, above all figures, is seen to be a life-long pupil, whether 
as child, adolescent, girl, wife, mother, or widow, imbibing ideology 
and wisdom from pedagogical and monitorial figures ranging from 
parents to tutors, guardians, and husbands. On the other hand, 
feminism has, in each of these three countries, first articulated itself 
precisely through the discursive site of education^. Education offers 
a language of meliorism as well as of critiques of existing conditions. 
Education directly involves questions of power, autonomy and 
control: what are the powers of teachers and teacher-like guardian 
figures in women's lives? Should women be educated to earn their 
own living? Should marriage be the primary goal of female 
education? Women's writing has manipulated with great dexterity the 
basic discursive framework of education so as to open out a huge 
variety of questions pertaining to women's experience. 

The tensions in the notion of education I have been describing 
are found in the very etymology of the word education-tbe emphasis 
on 'ducare' or leading, on the one hand, and on 'ex,' or the movement 
outwards towards freedom, on the other. As a feminist academic who 
researches and publishes primarily focusing on two countries and 
time-periods, namely Britain between 1770 and 1820, and India 
between 1880 and 1920, I have had occasion to comment on the 
astonishing variety of fictional roles that, using the language of 
education, both British and Indian writers have argued that female 
education yields; from political economists and landowners, to 
national saviours in times of crisis, to female philosophers, to 
Research and Development specialists, to Confucian bureaucrats, to 
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specialists in public health. Whether it is a South Asian Bengali 
Muslim woman such as Rokeya Sakhawat Hossain or a Hindu 
Bengali woman such as Ashapurna, whether an eighteenth-century 
Scottish aristocrat like Lady Mary Hamilton, whether an early 20th 
century intellectually avant-garde writer such as Woolf, or a mid- 
20th century left-wing avant-garde writer such as de Beauvoir, all 
have played with the double-bind of female education, at once 
emancipatory and regulatory. 

It is not accidental that the form of the exploring and questioning 
engaged in by many women was fiction. Nor is it accidental that 
compendious, ambitious, exemplars of female-authored fiction should 
challenge any epistemological enterprise that seeks to contain, tame, 
and render pliable and manageable, the subjectivities, histories, and , 
narratives of the women who created them. For the form of women's 
fiction, as much as its content, poses a challenge to still prevalent 
masculinist modes of creating disciplinary knowledge that seek to 
iron out the contestations, unsettlingness, and fractures in fiction. 
Women, themselves sites of competing, fractured norms and modes 
of being, attempt to give shape and contour to their sense of growth 
and development by using the tension-ridden notion of education in 
the heuristic form of fiction. Eclectic resources yielded by 
contemporary print culture are in these fictions more valuable for the 
heroines’ evolution as high philosophy. For Ashapurna, as much as 
for Jane Austen, poetry, periodical essays, conduct-literature, and 
novels—in short, the world of miscellaneous print culture that women 
created and devoured—figure as important resources for her heroines, 
especially so when the protagonist is, as in Bakul Katha, precisely 
such a woman writer, Anamika Devi. 

In the knowledge/pleasure compendia of very different spatial 
and temporal examples of women's fiction, a highly distinctive 
epistemic space is produced, often associated with the novel. Fiction, 
as the legions of writers holding forth on the dangers of novel-reading 
are all too aware, is an ambivalent instrument of education. Michael 
McKeon has argued that? the early European novel mediates 
questions of truth and questions of virtue, and that the evolution of 
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the genre follows a dialectical pattern of constant redefinition, 
showing how contested such a claim is. Gender plays a key role in 
such contestation and mediation. There is a close connection between, 
firstly, the status of fiction as a contested genre (both morally and 
epistemologically), secondly, women writers as producers of fiction, 
and thirdly, representations of female education. Women writing 
fictions of female education are representing and vindicating tension- 
ridden patterns of female development, and are simultaneously trying 
to negotiate the problem of fictional truth: is fiction a site of 
alternative knowledge, different in kind from older, established kinds 
of knowledge with their claims to truth-value, or is it a lying, 
corrupting genre? Bakhtinian heteroglossia, a continual collision of 
different kinds of linguistic register and social discourse, is also 
highly present in the kind of women-authored, women-centred 
fictions we are talking about. Experimental amalgams are created, 
comprised of diverse ways of writing female education and 
development, with styles, modes, and registers used ranging from 
prescriptions to letters to political polemic to disquisitions on history 
to discourses on psychology and philosophy. 

I shall stick my neck out and say that women's fiction has 
always remained an unruly and uneasy category and a weapon for 
women. Fiction by women has remained an arena of heuristic 
knowledge and an experimental laboratory where women try on and 
parade many different kinds of selfhood, and course along a variety 
of paths and journeys of development. And fiction continued, from 
the mid-eighteenth century onwards in particular, to be viewed with 
suspicion as being particularly dangerously and illicitly related to 
female subjectivities, as for example, we find in George Gissing's 
denunciation of female novel-reading, seen as sickeningly sentimental 
and corrupting. In his novel ‘The Odd Women’, published in 1893 
(the fact that Gissing put this denunciation into the mouth of the 
radical feminist Rhoda Nunn highlights the abiding and tension- 
ridden relationship between women and novels)É. 

Virginia Woolf in Three Guineas (1938) reiterates the double- 
edgedness of women's access to formal education, professions, and 
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so on and forth. In a highly novelised non-fictional treatise, blending 
the personal, the anecdotal, the descriptive, the lyrical, and the 
polemical-analytical, Woolf offers a metaphorical’ donation .of one 
guinea each to three different causes, speaking as a middle-class 
woman writer, a ‘daughter of educated men’ who had never had 
institutional education. In this of course she is similar to Ashapurna, 
and very dissimilar to de Beauvoir. The first of Woolf’s. guineas goes 
to an anti-war society, the second to a women's college building fund, 
and the third to a society promoting the employment of professional 
women. Woolf supports each of these causes cautiously, but shows 
that on the one hand women must indeed involve themselves in the 
broadest political movements, that they must indeed demand greater 
intellectual and material support for women's access into formal 
education and paid professions-but equally, on the other hand, she 
‘polemicises the dangers of buying into different kinds of institutions 
and selling out one's values, the pitfalls of becoming pillars of the 
Establishment. She argues for the near-utopian but indispensable 
necessity of women seeing themselves always, at a very important 
level, as members of an ‘Outsiders’ Society’. Women are always, 
she argues, in danger of selling out the cutting subversive edge that : 
being an outsider gives one. 7 

She speaks with great candour, vividness, and convincingness, - 
from her position as a ‘daughter of educated men’. How much value 
should we give to formal education? For, she says ringingly, 

Need we collect more facts from history and biography to 

` prove our statement that all attempt to influence the young 
against war through the education they receive af the 
universities must be abandoned? For do they not prove that 
education, the finest education in the world, does not teach 
people to hate force, but to use it? Do they not prove that 
education, far from teaching ‘the educated generosity and 
magnanimity, makes them on the contrary so anxious to keep 
their possessions, that 'grandeur and power’ of which the poet 
speaks, in their own hands, that they will use not force but 
much subtler methods than force when they are asked to share 
them? And are not force and possessiveness very closely 
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connected with war? Of what use then is a university education 
in influencing people to prevent war?’ 


Equally, she speaks powerfully of the power of the female pen: 


We have already noted the fact that the profession of literature, 
to give it a simple name, is the only profession which did 
not fight a series of battles in the nineteenth century. There 
has been no battle of Grub Street. That profession has never 
been shut to the daughters of educated men. This was due 
of course to the extreme cheapness of its professional 
requirements. Books, pens and paper are so cheap, reading 
and writing have been, since the eighteenth century at least, 
so universally taught in our class, that it was impossible for 
any body of men to corner the necessary knowledge or to 
refuse admittance, except on their own terms, to those who 
„wished to read books or to write themë. 


And Anamika Devi, we can say with some confidence, would 
have -agreed, even if Ashapurna shows with sharp, wry, satirical 
humour, the absurd, over-inflated, moralistic, hollow demands that 
are constantly made on the woman writer, so easily taken for granted 
as the ‘mashima next door’, as she is curtly ordered to name a child, 
to sign petitions against corruption, and so on and so endlessly forth. 

Using her position as located at the cusp of the private and 
public, the home and.the world, the proper lady and the subversive 
gentlewoman, Bakul/Anamika, we know, both observes and supports 
the daring journey that her niece Shampa makes after falling in love 
with a working-class man. And we note too the didactic contrast that 
Ashapurna makes, in age-old novelistic conventional style, between 
Shampa and her cousin Krishna, who is constructed as an ultimately 
tragic figure, propelled to her destiny by a mother who is 
delineated as over-westernised, progressive in the ‘wrong’ kind of 
way. . e 
De Beauvoir, the self-ironised intellectual activist ‘mandarin’ 
grappled through all her life and writing with constitutive tensions 
in women’s education and development, including those faced by 
avant-garde socialist women such as herself, involved in partnerships 
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of a non-monogamous nature. In her world of situated freedoms, 
evolution and dynamism remained sine qua nons, just as it did for 
Anamika/Bakul. Reading of the irrevocable breakdown of the 
marriage of a nephew, Anamika commits herself to the inexorability 
and even indispensability of change that destroys old patterns and 
creates new ones?. The woman who had to accept defeat in her own 
personal life (since she was not allowed to marry a young man 
because of intricate caste-based restrictions) now rejoices in her 
niece's victory: Bakul puts her faith in the emancipatory possibilities 
of women's own experiential journeys of self-development and self- 
education. But has Shampa's formal education contributed to her 
daring journey? 
I would say that the answer, for Ashapurna, is a cautious yes. 
For Woolf, too, the answer is a definite yes. With all her caveats 
against the hegemony and conservatism of formal education, she 
presents before us a possible plan for spending the guinea that would 
go towards rebuilding the women's college: 
[T]he guinea should be earmarked ‘Rags. Petrol.- Matches’. 
And this note should be attached to it, ‘Take this guinea and 
with it burn the college to the ground. Set fire to the old 
hypocrisies. Let the light of the burning building scare the 
nightingales and incarnadine the willows. And let the daughters 
' of educated men dance round the fire and heap armful upon: 
armful of dead leaves upon the flames. And let their mothers 
lean from the upper windows and cry "Let it blaze! Let it 
blaze! For we have done with this ‘education’!”!? 


Is this acceptable? No, says Woolf. 
We have said that the only influence which the daughters of 
educated men can at present exert against war is the 
disinterested influence that they possess through earning their 
livings. If there were no means of training them to earn their 
_livings, there would be an end of that influence. They could 
not obtain appointments. If they could not obtain appointments 
they would again be dependent upon their fathers and brothers; 
and if they were again dependent upon their fathers and 
brothers they would again be consciously and unconsciously - 
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in favour of war. History would seem to put that beyond doubt. 
Therefore we must send a guinea to the honorary treasurer 
of the college rebuilding fund, and let her do what she can 
with it. It is useless as things are to attach conditions as to 
the way in which that guinea is to be spent!!, 


So, while seeing coercion and control in models of education 
as a well-known Foucauldian argument, texts such as Bakul Katha, 
To the Lighthouse, Between the Acts, or The Mandarins, and a host 
of others by less known sister-women writers, reveal that it is not 
only a 'discipline and punish' model of female education that emerges 
in such texts. On the contrary, what we learn from these writings is 
that disjunctions are constitutive and unignorable for all of us. There 
is no panacea that female education and development, or indeed 
education and development in general, offer when taken for granted 
as facile, unilinear concepts. Keeping our focus balanced on that 
needle-point between freedom and restraint, coercion and autonomy 
in education is vital. 
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*Speaking through the Androgyne": 
A Commentary on Woolf's Quest 
for a Neutral Narrative 


Naina Dey 


One of the major concerns of critics today is as much history in 
the work of Adeline Virginia Stephen alias Virginia Woolf as her 
work in history. It is already known that though her sex denied her 
the Cambridge University education enjoyed by her brothers, Thoby 
and Adrian, Woolf had the benefits of private Greek lessons with 
Janet Case and access to the library of her own father Leslie Stephen, 
an eminent biographer and editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Moreover, the ‘Bloomsbury Group’ comprising of Clive 
Bell, Roger Fry and E.M. Forster, as well as other non-Bloomsbury 
people such as T.S. Eliot, Katherine Mansfield and Hugh Walpole, 
offered an extraordinary opportunity for mental expansion for Woolf 
by critiquing Victorian establishment and its culture. 

For example, in Mrs. Dalloway, what is crucial is a dialogue 
between post and pre-war England, particularly the contradiction in 
post-war British life between withdrawal from imperialist expansion, 
anxieties about empire and about the war on the one hand, and a 
perceived need to preserve the ideologies that informed and sustained 
empire, Englishness and masculinity on the other. It is also argued 
that the novel distinguishes between a feminine England and an 
England in which there is a preponderance of women and provides 
the spectacle of modernity in the 1920s. 

Women in Woolf's fiction enter and are seen as having entered 
new locations (streets, shops and offices) and different social positions 
in a changing socio-political milieu. The novels explore the relevance 
of these different locations for women's identities and the role that 
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the cartography of gendered relations, in which private and public 
had been so clearly separated played in shaping them, unlike in 
conventional Victorian fiction in which the concepts of ‘private’ and 
‘public’ had been subject to limited exploration. Woolf herself knew 
from her reading how much was owed to pioneering Victorians such 
as Octavia Hill and Sophia Jex-Blake among many others. Her cousin 
Katherine Stephen became principal of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Her first reviewing and journalism was undertaken by 
Margaret Lyttelton, editor of the clerical journal, The Guardian. Her 
own doctor was Elinor Rendel (a woman!) But side by side, it was 
also unthinkable that a married woman, let alone a woman with 
children, could continue in her chosen career. The public sphere 
continued to exact a price from women which it did not exact from 
men, that it must be entered at the expense of ‘domesticity’, a word 
which in its semantic root contains the concept of being confined to 
the home. i 

Therefore, in 4 Room of Ones Own, while observing that life 
for both sexes is a difficult struggle in a world of chaos and 
uncertainties, Woolf asserts that only those who can preserve their 
self-confidence survive. But the surest way to do this is to feel 
superior when others clearly are inferior. And if all men could keep 
all women in an inferior position, feeling inferior, the thing was done. 
The importance of this inequality of position lies in its effect upon 
the productive power of women artists as Woolf sums up in the 
fictional figure of Judith Shakespeare. Moreover, there is also the 
awareness that literary and social conventions dictate that women 
writers should concern themselves with “women’s world”, “women’s 
interests", “women’s tastes”, “women’s brains". Moreover, women's 
novels, according to Woolf, suffered from a mysterious defect, a “flaw 
in the centre" that destroys their structural integrity: 

I thought of all the women's novels that lie scattered, like small 

pock-marked apples in an orchard, about the second-hand 

book shops of London. It was the flaw in the centre that had 

rotted them. (Woolf, 1929: 129). 


Woolf's imaging of female textuality as inevitably disfigured by rents 
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and tears betrays her unconscious fear that writing for women is 
an “‘unchaste activity," which destroys a virginal (hermetically or 
hymenally sealed) female silence. f 
Thus; what is implied is the anxiety experienced by Woolf of 

‘whether the sex of an author determines the sexuality of a text’. 
It is here, I believe, that the 'androgyne' offered Woolf a third option 
—a narrative that embraced, yet was oblivious of gender. How does 
one define the androgyne? A trouble with the word “androgyne” is 
the number of often mutually exclüsive things to which it refers: 

1. The androgyne may be a person who sleeps with members 

of both sexes (therefore, a synonym for bisexuality). 

2. The androgyne may be an effete male, a soft man, even 

aeunuch, signifying corrupt masculinity (for example, Book 

IV of Ovid's Metamorphosis tells of the beautiful boy 

Hermaphroditus whose body is forcibly grafted to a nymph's). 

3. The androgyne may be a physical hermaphrodite who has 

mythic and mystical meaning symbolizing fertility, an 

organism powerful enough to create new life on its own. It 

may symbolize balance, reconciliation, the unity of binary 

opposites as female and male, earth and sun, dark and light, 

cold and hot. Or it may symbolize wisdom, a creature able 

to grasp the totality of the experience of both sexes. 

4. In Woolf's A Room, however, the androgyne is a mental 

hermaphrodite and the most cited passage on ‘the sight of... 

two people getting into the taxi’ becomes the classic citation 

for such speculative neurology. 


The constellation of modern theory that has most legitimised 
the androgyne as psychological hermaphrodite is that of Jung who 
postulates that the objective psyche of each male contains an anima, 
or feminine principle; that the objective psyche of each female 
contains an animus, or masculine principle. One may take this view 
further to state that Woolf's success in dismantling the kind of 
masculine prejudice endemic in the morally superior tone of the 
typical Victorian narrative-persona is in creating a discourse which 
can give voice to a morally neutral or unprejudiced female 
omniscience—or more accurately, as J.W. Graham says [in 
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"Manuscript Revision and ' the Heroic Theme of The Waves" 
(Twentieth-Century Literature 3, Vol. 29, 1983)], *omnipercipience". 
In this context, Woolf's novel The Waves can in some ways be 
regarded as a special case, coming as the final (“six-sided”) 
flowering of her “androgynous” period of the late '20s, and in its 
exploration of the idea of the androgynous mind especially in the 
character of Bernard who says: 

I am many people; I do not altogether know who I am—Jinny, 

Susan, Neville, Rhoda, or Louis; or how to distinguish my 

life from theirs (Woolf, 1991: 230). 


But it is Woolf’s Orlando (1928), a lively biography published 

a year before A Room, which portrays a character made ‘unique’ 
by bisexuality of body and mind. One is aware that the novel was 
initially intended to be a mock-biography of Vita Sackville-West, and 
unlike a conventional biography, ranges over 300 years and involves 
the central figure in a sex change. The turning point of the story 
takes place in Constantinople, where Orlando has a disreputable 
marriage with a gipsy woman and undergoes a mysterious change 
in gender. It is notable that the first edition of the book contained 
several photographs of Vita posing as Orlando and in the letter which 
Woolf wrote to Vita asking her permission to go ahead with the novel, 
she is already sexually besotted with her subject: 

But listen; suppose Orlando turns out to be Vita; and its all 

about you and the lusts of your flesh and the lure of your 

mind... suppose there's the kind of shimmer of reality which 

sometimes attaches to my people, as the /ustre on an oyster 

shell... suppose I say, that Sybil next October says "There's 

Virginia gone, and written a book about Vita’... Shall you 

mind? Say yes, or No (Hanson, 1994 : 95). 


This was duly reciprocated by Vita in her letters to Virginia. 
Nevertheless, in the novel itself, though Woolf/the narrator 
assert$ unequivocally that Orlando's identity is not changed by the 
change of biological sex, ‘Her’ psychological gender does, however, 
appear to change as she has to alter her behaviour in order to conform 
to the expectations which society has of those marked as ‘women’. 
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Exploring how males and females are complicit in the way in which 
both genders are imagined, the novel suggests that meanings normally 
attached to sexuality lie outside the body itself. Thus, the young man 
Orlando's legs drive Nell Gwyn wild, while a sailor is almost killed 
because he catches sight of the ankles of Orlando as a woman— 
revealing how social relations between the sexes involve strategies 
of disguise and recognition. 

Therefore, one way of reading the text would be to connect 
it with psychic bisexuality, and indeed Orlando can be interpreted 
as an allegory of the development of femininity which has several 
points of convergence with Freud's account of such development. 
In Freudian thought, early childhood as marked by a condition of 
bisexuality, as desire shifts across ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ objects. 
Freud stated that *freedom to range equally over male and female 
objects’ is a distinguishing feature of early life. Lacan also sees 
‘psychical bisexuality’ as one of the most important of Freud’s 
concepts, and connects this with the precarious nature of all subject- 
identification. On the other hand, in an essay published in 1986 (The 
Impossible Referent: Representations of the Androgyne in Formations 
of Fantasy), Frances Pacteau relates such psychic bisexuality to the 
‘impossible’ ideal of androgyny, which she sees as representing a 
‘dual sexual identity’. She argues that while the androgyne does not 
exist in the real, as a figure of fantasy s/he is attached to archaic 
memories of early childhood. The androgynous-looking figure 
presents us with an impossibility, that of the erasure of the very 
difference which constitutes us as subjects. In the encounter with 
the androgyne, the adult is able to shift positions oscillating between 
the masculine and the feminine which recalls the undifferentiated 
sexuality of the pre-oedipal period. 

The ‘indeterminacy of sex’ in the first part of Orlando could, 
then, be linked with the psychic bisexuality of the pre-Oedipal period, 
and Orlando's change into a woman could be seen as analogous to 
the little girl's acquisition of gender in the Freudian account of female 
development. The difficulties which Orlando experiences in her 
progress through the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
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could be linked with the difficulties which the -little girl has, in 
Freud’s account, in adapting to her gendered role. 

Woolf was writing at a time when there was great interest in 
and investigation of the phenomena and determinations of sexuality 
and sexual identities. It is likely that like other Bloomsbury members 
as E. M. Forster, and G. Lowes Dickinson, Woolf too was influenced 
by the ideas of Edward Carpenter. An open homosexual, Carpenter 
argued in the 1890s, for what he considered the utopian existence 
of a ‘third’ or ‘Intermediate Sex’, whom he called ‘Urnings’ (from 
Urania, meaning heaven) because they were able to achieve a kind 
of androgynous transcendence of the narrow limits of heterosexuality. 

It is interesting to note that shortly after Orlando appeared, 
Radclyffe Hall's controversial The Well of Loneliness (1928) 
characterised its female protagonist Stephen Gordon as a man trapped 
in a woman’s body. An avowed lesbian herself, Hall regularly cross- 
dressed, was called ‘John’ by her intimates, and moved in the Sapphic 
salons of Paris and London whose other habituees included such 
sexually rebellious women as her aristocratic lover Una Troubridge 
and the painter Romaine Brooks, as well as the writers Natalie 
Bamey, Gertrude Stein and Vita Sackville-West. 

I must also mention that the meaning of clothing in the decade 
after the first World War, a time of unprecedented cultural confusion 
over gender and sexual identity, was a good deal more fluid 
than fixed. Marjorie Garber reminds us: 

Cross-dressing is about gender confusion. Cross-dressing is 
about the phallus as constitutively veiled. Cross-dressing is 
about the power of* women. Cross-dressing is about the 
emergence of gay identity. Cross-dressing is about the anxiety 
of economic or cultural dislocation, the anticipation or 
recognition of “otherness” as loss. All true, all partial truths, 
all powerful metaphors (Garber, 1992 : 390). 


. Known by any number of sobriquets (including boy-girl, 
boyette, hard-boiled flapper, Modern Woman, or Modern Girl), and 
with varying degrees of affection or derision, the boyish female came 
into being, according to most fashion historians, after the first World 
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War although Valerie Steele (in Fashion and Eroticism: Ideals of 

Feminine Beauty from the Victorian Era to the Jazz Age, 1985) insists 

that the “look” existed before the war. Because this fashion of female 

boyishness dictated a particular body type to carry the new clothes, 
the ideal became youthful and ultra slim, with small breasts, narrow 
hips, and hair bobbed, shingled, or Eton-cropped. 

Along with the “look” came an attitude of rebelliousness and 
pleasure seeking—flaunted by the smoking of cigarettes—a new 
athleticism and an apparent sexual freedom. This boyish fashion 
caught on and spread across social classes, helped by the changes 
in the clothing industry that popularised ready-made clothes. Also, 
the first World War gave women the first opportunity to wear trousers 
with a degree of impunity and many found the freedom of movement 
irresistible. In April 1918, Vita Sackville-West recalled how she “got 
clothes like the women-on-the-land were wearing [Women’s Land 
Army], and in the unaccustomed freedom of breeches and gaiters 
I went into wild spirits; I ran, I shouted, I jumped, I climbed, I vaulted: 
over gates, I felt like a school-boy” (Nicholson, 1990: 99). But Vita 
and Radclyffe Hall rarely wore trousers in public, though the artist 
Gluck (who invented her own version of trousers) continued to wear 
trousers publicly throughout the decade. Simultaneously there was 
also the obscenity trial of one Colonel Victor Barker alias Valerie 
Arkell-Smith who was discovered to have passed successfully as a 
man for several years, about whom Radclyffe Hall commented to 
her literary agent: “I would like to see her drawn & quartered... 
A mad pervert of the most undesirable type.” 

Thus, when one goes back to Orlando, one is confronted with 
Woolf's own confusion over choice of dress and gender identities. 
Therefore, while on the one hand, she speaks of the artificial 
construction of gender, she also suggests that there is a ‘natural’ link 

between clothes and what lies beneath: 

í The difference between the sexes is, happily, one of great 
profundity. Clothes are but a symbol of something hid deep 
beneath. It was change in Orlando herself that dictated her 

. choice of a woman's dress and of a woman's sex (Woolf, 1993: 

132). 
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Finally, the issue which emerges from this crisis is whether it 
is really possible to achieve androgyny in fiction as Woolf tried to 
establish through the concrete presentation of the central figure in 
Orlando, through various means (direct or indirect), in her 
other novels as Mrs. Dalloway, To the Lighthouse and The Waves, 
or explores the idea in A Room of One’ Own. On the other hand, 
androgyny also calls for a multiplication of different perspectives 
as she seeks to move beyond binary oppositions between the two 
Sexes: 


It would be a thousand pities if women wrote like men, or 
looked like men, for if two sexes are quite inadequate, 
considering the vastness and variety of the world, how should 

: we manage with one only? Ought not education to bring out 

and fortify the differences rather than the similarities? For we 
have too much likeness as it is, and if an explorer should 
come back and bring word of other sexes looking through 
the branches of other trees at other skies, nothing would be 
of greater service to humanity (Woolf, 1999: 83). 

Such a view, it may be argued, springs from Woolf’s ‘Sapphism’ 
which endeavours to ‘break the sequence’ of phallocentrism and 
compulsory heterosexuality, thus problematising their [re]production 
in physical, psychical and textual terms. 

Therefore, Orlando raises an important and contentious issue, 
viz.—the question of the relationship between author, sex and text: 
Since we have come a long way from the mere desire for recognition 
that had found expression in Mary Wollstonecraft’s A Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman (1792), we must not concern ourselves with 
the clichéd problem of whether the sex of an author determines the 
sexuality of a text. One should rather question—should the sex of 
an author determine the sexuality of a text? In a milieu rife with 
uncertainties, it is only natural that language will no longer guarantee. 
identity, or meaning: all figuration is chaotic, disorganised and non- l 
transparent. But out of the chaos resulting from the collapse of the 
master-narrative ‘a new, space is produced—a space on which the 
sexual opposition man/woman is undone—which in turn, demands 
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further exploration of the space and looks for a different narrative 
from the 'male' stories women and men have been forced to 
live. 

The bisexual figure of the androgyne not only does away with 
any sort of hierarchical positioning of the sexes, but can prove a 
liberating conceptual intervention offering a fertile ground where 
multiple perspectives may flower and flourish. In this sense, Orlando 
then, is a utopia, a revisionary biography of society not as Woolf 
thinks it is, but as she believes it ought to be. As the noted Bengali 
author Nabaneeta Dev Sen had once stated, at a C.U. seminar with 
reference to the mythical androgynous figure of Hara-Gauri: 


In order to make the fullest use of our talents, I genuinely 
feel, we women writers need to be androgynous in our hearts. 
In order to be good womanists, or even good humanists, we 
need to follow the Hara-Gauri image as our motto. Great art 
demands androgyny. It is one thing to be gender-conscious, 
another to be gender-bound. Being gender-bound by choice 
is a self-defeating act today. Our lives have made us 
androgynous in many ways. We, the writing women, are not 
the kind of helpless homebound females that we read about in 
old novels, and in the newspaper shock stories. In the practice 
of literature we need not be imprisoned by our gender. If we 
want men to be free of their chains of masculinity, we too 
need to look beyond our gender identity (Dev Sen, 2002: 134). 


And I will conclude by adding what Rosalind Coward has to say 

regarding equal respect and uniform justice: 
The real aims now should be to be aware of gender division 
and how it can discriminate and to find policies which aim 
at equal treatment rather than to assume one sex or the other 
necessarily has advantages. We need to understand how people 
are living their lives and making their choices without 
preconceptions about men being one thing and women another. 
More than anything else, we must make sure that we are not 
dealing with passé notions of women's rights but with what 
is now right for all members of our society (Coward, 1999: 
219). 
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Feminist Theory/Writing Feminist 
Sreemati Mukherjee 


In her essay, “Feminist, Female, Feminine,”! Toril Moi uses three 
parameters for looking at the concept of woman. Female, as in the 
fact of woman’s biology, feminine as in the cultural mystique that 
surrounds the notion of woman (the nuances of which Betty Friedan 
examines in The Feminine Mystique) and feminist as in committed 
to changing woman’s embodied situation, both cultural and material, 
for greater empowerment. The three writers that I am going to look 
at in this paper, separated from each other as they are by race, class, 
time and historical contexts are according to Moi’s framework, all 
feminists. They are Virginia Woolf (1882-1941), Simone de Beauvoir 
(1908-1986) and Ashapurna Devi (1909-1995). 

All three writers foreground issues of gender. They explore not 
only woman’s difference, but the varying conditions of her captivity 
under patriarchy and capitalism. Both Beauvoir and Woolf underscore 
the notion of woman's economic enslavement. In A Room of One's 
Own (1929), Virginia Woolf reflecting on her arrival at financial 
empowerment through an inheritance from an aunt writes, 

A solicitors letter fell into the postbox and when I opened 
it I found that she had left me five hundred pounds a year 
for ever. Of the two—the vote and the money—the money, 
I own, seemed infinitely the more important. ...Before that 
Ihad made my living by cadging odd jobs from 
newspapers,...But what still remains with me as a worse 
infliction than either was the poison of fear and bitterness 
which those days bred in me. To begin with, always to be 
doing work that one did not wish to do, and to do it like a 
slave, flattering and fawning... (37). 


From the time of Aristotle (in whose Poetics we do get a reference 
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to woman as culture receiver), woman along with people of non-white 
skin colour have been elided and absent of history, culture and 
signification. Thus, in order to inscribe themselves within culture and 
ideology, woman has sought to validate the experiential core of her 
subject position, which obviously includes her material and embodied 
state, as an important component. This has led to the historical- 
materialist basis of much feminist theory, including that of Woolf's 
and Beauvoir's. Ashapurna Devi in the novels Pratham Pratisruti 
(First Resolutions) and Subarnalata, has also incessantly drawn 
attention to the embodied aspects of woman's situation in 19th and 
20th century Bengali middle-class culture, the first novel alluding 
more vociferously to the ideological blockades against woman's self- 
expression, and the latter to the biological and physical. If Satyabati 
of Pratham Pratisruti has to fight to earn a voice, or legitimize her 
right to speak, Subarnalata enacts through her life, the destiny of 
woman in her body, where repeated childbirths often become simply 
the hated mark of patriarchy's control over her. The importance of the 
personal in directing woman's intervention in culture and ideology is 
best encapsulated in the feminist claim that the “personal is political"? 

This is how in recent times the political weight of the 
marginalised gendered person in postcolonial first person narratives 
is consolidated. This is what Renee Larrier in Francophone Women 
Writers of Africa and the Caribbean calls the “double auteurite’’(1) 
or “double voiced enunciation"(1-2) of the first person woman 
narrator narrating her own experiences in texts like Simone Schwarz- 
Bart’s Bridge of Beyond (Telumee Sur Miracle)? whereby, not only 
the experiential core of woman's experience but also her voice as 
narrator of culture and experience, are claimed and validated. Texts 
like Nawal El Saadawi's Woman At Point Zero, Maxine Hong 
Kingston’s The. Woman Warrior, Tstisi Dangaremba’s Nervous 
Conditions use the same ‘“‘double voiced enunciation” to install the 
woman narrator as the authoritative narrator of culture and 
experience. Generically such texts open their boundaries to personal, 
autobiographical ethnographies like / Rigoberta Menchu, (trans. 
1984), which validate the woman as witness and symbol of history, 
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and fiction and autobiography criss-cross with each other in marking 
the struggle of the personal to become the historical.4 This is also 
true of the first stages of Black consolidation of the self through 
slave autobiographies like Narrative of the Life of Frederick 
Douglass, an American Slave written by himself (1845), or Harriet 
Jacobs's Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl (1861). In the case 
of Feminist Studies, Virginia Woolf's A Room Of Ones Own, marks 
the beginning of feminist theory from autobiographical experience. 
Other contemporary feminists who have taken their cue from Woolf 
in predicating literary theory on race, class and context specific 
frameworks are black feminist critics like Alice Walker in the essay 
“In Search of Our Mother's Gardens," (1974)? Paule Marshall in 
“From the Poets in the Kitchen,"(1983)$ Mae Gwendolyn Henderson 
in "Speaking in Tongues: Dialogics, Dialectics, and the Black 
Woman Writer's Literary Tradition," bell hooks in Black Looks 
(1992) and Feminist Theory (2000). Other feminists of colour like 
Trinh T. Minh-Ha (Woman Native Other, 1989) and Gayatri Spivak 
(“Three Women's Texts and A Critique of Imperialism,” 1985) have 
also factored in the personally specific in terms of race, class and 
gender in their readings of literature. 

I would like to elaborate a little on how Mae Gwendolyn 
Henderson applies race, gender and class specific positionalities to 
literary theory. In the essay “Speaking in Tongues: Dialogics, 
Dialectics, and the Black Woman Writer's Literary Tradition," 
Gwendolyn Henderson claims and validates the black vernacular 
voice which acts counter to the “high” discourse of traditional 
theoretical writing. One may of course see in Henderson another 
application of Henry Louis Gates's authoritative claiming of the black 
vernacular or black speaking voice and its double-edged intonation 
and application of English words as an important subversive strain 
qualifying the autonomy of white utterance and discourse, a 
theoretical idea first broached in his ground breaking analysis of the 
semiotics of black speech in The Signifying Monkey. 

Women's histories, diaries, autobiographies and literary 
manifestoes set up an interesting system of “call” and "response"? 
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echoes which provide a rich and shared continuum of woman's 
experience. Reading Virginia Woolf's access to empowerment through 
money, I am instantly reminded of similar conditions in Nawal el 
Saadawi's Woman At Point Zero (1975) where the heroine Firdaus, 
enjoys eating and paying with her own money (money of course 
earned through prostitution)? The similarity between Woolf's sense 
of exaltation and Firdaus's will become apparent to the reader of both 
narratives: Reading Woolf first: 


...the necessity of paying the bill. It came to five shillings 
and nine pence. I gave the waiter a ten shilling note and he 

_ went to bring me change. There was another ten shilling note 
in my purse; I noticed it, because it is a fact that still takes 
my breath away—the power of my purse to breed ten shilling 
notes automatically... society gives me chicken and coffee, bed 
and lodging, in return for a certain number of pieces of paper 
which were left to me by an aunt, for no other reason that 
that I share her name. (4 Room of Ones Own 37) 


And this is how Firdaus (an abused child, wife and beleaguered 
woman turned prostitute) narrates her coming to her own through 
money. Describing her sensations after her first customer pays her 
money: oe E 
It was as if he had lifted a veil from my eyes, and I was seeing 
for the first time. The movement of my hand as I clasped the 
ten pound note solved the enigma in one swift, sweeping 
movement, tore away the shroud that covered up a truth [...] - 
I swallowed my saliva several times as I'stood facing a glass 
partition behind which chickens were roasting on a brightly 
burning flame. ...I..:ordered a fat, brown chicken. I sat down 
and started to eat it slowly; very slowly, chewing every morsel, - 
keeping it in my mouth for a long moment before swallowing. . 
- My mouth was full, like that of a child stuffing itself with 
. Sweets, and the food had a strong, delicious taste, a ‘strange 
powerful sweetness about it... (64-65). 


The analytical brilliance of The Second Sex (Le Deuxieme Sexe, 
1949, trans. 1953), is predicated on Beauvoir's establishment of 
Woman as Man's Other-(16-17).19 She posits that othering is a 
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*primordial"(16) function of human psychology or consciousness, 
and human thought tends to take the pattern of establishing binaries 
which started in the earliest phases of human civilisation as the pairs 
*"Varuna-Mitra", *'Uranus-Zeus", *'Sun-Moon" and "Day-Night" 
(17). Beauvoir explains that in the beginning of human civilisation 
when the pairs of dualities with **Varuna-Mitra" existed, there was 
no pejorative connotation to the second term of the binary. However, 
with the onward march of civilisation, that is from the change of 
Nature dominated Culture to Culture dominated Nature (words and 
italics mine), woman became linked to the pejorative connotation 
of the second rung of the binary and came to symbolise “unlucky” 
as opposed to man’s “lucky” “status.” !! 

Beauvoir's contention that the human mind tends to think in 
binaries with women usually occupying the lower rung of the binary 
has also been pointed out by other feminist critics, notably Helene 
Cixous in “Sorties: Out and Out: Attacks/Ways Out/Forays." In this 
essay where Cixous tries to locate the value of woman as sign, in 
answer to her own rhetorical. question where "she" (italics mine) 
may be located, Cixous finds that the meaning of “woman” has to 
be searched among the typical binaries that structure thought," the 
same thread or double braid...throughout literature, philosophy, 
criticism, centuries of representation and reflection." !? 

In her search through the binaries that structure Western 
philosophy and thought, Cixous consequently posits that the concept 
of woman is usually tied up with the lower rung of the following 
binaries: Activity/Passivity, Sun/Moon, Culture/Nature, Day/Night!>. 

Beauvoir, citing Levi Strauss, explains how the codification of 
woman as man's other, as inferior and less, gradually became 
culturally instituted: . 

Levi-Strauss, at the end of a profound work on the various 
forms of primitive societies, reaches the following conclusion: 
Passage from the state of Nature to the state of Culture is 
marked by man's ability to view biological relations as a series 
of contrast; duality, alternation, opposition, and symmetry, 
whether under definite or vague forms, constitute not so much 
phenomena to be explained as fundamental and immediately 
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given data of social reality. These phenomena would be 
‘incomprehensible if in fact human societies were simply a 
Mitsein or fellowship based on solidarity and friendliness. 
Things become clear...if following Hegel, we find in 
consciousness itself a fundamental hostility towards every 
other consciousness; the subject can be posed only in being 
opposed—he sets himself up as the essential, as opposed to 
the other, the inessential, the object (17). 


And what helped the othering process of woman was the gradual 
patriarchal economic control of society. In Charlotte Perkins Gilman's 
terms, this oppression would be termed ‘“sexuo-economic”!4, 
Beauvoir expatiates: 


The devaluation of woman represents a necessary stage in the 
history of humanity, for it is not upon her positive value but 
upon man's weakness that her prestige is founded. In woman 
are incarnated the disturbing mysteries of nature, and man 
escapes her hold when he frees himself from nature. It is the 
advance form stone to bronze that enables him through his 
labour to gain mastery of the soil and to master himself (107). 


Beauvoir adds to this by asserting that: 


Woman was dethroned by the advent of private property, and 
her lot through the centuries has been bound up with private 
property...at the time of patriarchal power, man wrested from 
woman all her rights to possess and bequeath property (113). 


In The Second Sex, Beauvoir also explains woman's 
acquiescence to her objectification, and emphasises how women are 
constructed through and comply to the male gaze: 


The privileged place held by men in economic life, their social 
usefulness, the prestige of marriage, the value of masculine 
backing, all this makes women wish ardently to please men. 
Women are still, for the most part, in a state of subjection. 
It follows that woman sees herself and makes her choices not 
in accordance with her true nature in itself, but as man defines 
her. So we must first go on to describe woman such as men 
have fancied her for what-in-men's-eyes-she seems to be is 
one the necessary factors in her real situation (169). 
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Beauvoirs ^ historical-materialist ^ and also ^ psychoanalytical 
methodology then goes on to explain woman in her various facets, 
as mother, lover, sweetheart, wife, the prostitute, the lesbian and even 
the woman mystic. Regarding marriage, Beauvoir posits: 
Marriage is the destiny traditionally offered to women by 
society. It is still true that most women are married, or have 
been, or plan to be, or suffer from not being. The celibate 
woman is to be explained and defined with reference to 
marriage, whether she is frustrated, rebellious, or even 
indifferent in regard to that institution (445). 


Quoting from a book by Virginia Woolf, Beauvoir implies that for 
women, marriage is often the door to substantial identity. She gives 
the example from a text by Virginia Woolf, of a young girl musing on 
how marriage was going to bring her “maids”, a “house”, “cutlery” 
and “gardeners” with “pitchforks” (390). 

However, in Beauvoir's analysis, women are "doomed to the 
continuation of the species and the care of the home—that is to say, 
to immanence."(449) The "husband is the productive worker, he is 
the one who goes beyond family interest to that of society, opening 
up a future for himself through co-operation in the building of the 
collective future; he incarnates transcendence." (449). As Beauvoir 
further analyses: 

The tragedy of marriage is not that it fails to assure woman 
the promised happiness—there is no such thing as assurance 
in regard to happiness—but that it mutilates her; it dooms her 
to repetition and routine...Real activities, real work, are the 
prerogative of the man...In marrying her he obliges her to 
give herself entirely to him; but he does not assume the 
corresponding obligation, which is to accept this gift an all 
its consequences. It is the duplicity of the husband that dooms 
the wife to a misfortune of which he complains later that he 
himself is the victim (497). 


Beauvoir's answer to this is the "balanced couple" which she says is 
not a “‘utopian fancy” (497). An example of such a balanced couple 
who may exist within a marriage, but are often to be found “outside 
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it” are “those who are at once lovers and friends but do not seek 
in each other their sole reasons for living" (497). 

While Ashapurna Devi herself benefited from such a marriage, 
existing in deep companionship and love with her husband, her 
heroines Satyabati (Pratham Pratisruti or First Resolutions) and 
Subarnalata (Subarnalata), don't enjoy such enabling relationships 
with their husbands. Both heroines, who represent a mother-daughter 
continuum, are sprightly, headstrong, independent, and questioning 
of patriarchal norms in pointed and radical ways. The time is around 
the late 19th century to the twentieth, when migrations from the 
villages of Bengal of middle and upper middle class people were still 
taking place and Calcutta was a growing city. 

The figure of Satyabati is envisaged around ideal feminist 
values. Ashapurna Devi doesn't introduce much complexity in 
Satyabati’s radical/oppositional stance vis-a-vis patriarchy, and 
ultimately she leaves her husband’s house to define herself in 
isolation against patriarchal norms. As Satyabati starts life in her 
father’s house, a father who is extremely indulgent of his radical 
and brilliant daughter, although, skeptical about women’s right to 
participate equally with men in society, Satyabati's most remarkable 
and distinguishing trait is her love of learning and her facility with 
letters. She stuns and stupefies her mother who discovers her neat 
calligraphy in the attempt to write a poem. Satyabati’s mother’s 
reaction are symptomatic of an entire culture—a woman attempting 
poetry? How monstrous and unnerving! However, Satyabati is 
indifferent to censure and recrimination and writes as one may say 
the text of her own life, opposing patriarchal/traditional strictures 
with a consciousness that is indomitable, undivided and utterly 
. confident. In that respect, Satyabati’s character is that of a rebel 
exemplifying that intransigence which is ascribed to the woman as 
sign, upsetting as it does man/culture's cherished notions of its 
autonomy, integrity and standardisation. 

However, Satyabati's unified and unitary character is a little hard 
to accept realistically for its lack of problematisation, and the author's 
silence on her inner struggles that would make her history more in 
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sync with the tormented and tortured histories of women who have 
sought to define themselves in radical and different ways. Satyabati 
leaves her husband's house after she discovers that he has married 
off their eight-year-old daughter Subarnalata while visiting his mother 
in the village. Satyabati immediately leaves, turning a deaf ear to all 
her husband's entreaties not to leave him. She defines herself asa 
proud iconoclast who does not turn back. 

On a theoretical, ideological plane, Satyabati's action is heroic, 
courageous and exemplary, and that is why she has perhaps captured 
the imagination of generations of Bengali readers and perhaps women 
readers who see in her the compensatory moral and psychological 
sprightliness that their own lives lack. However, Satyabati’s 
experience is a far cry from the realistic tenor of most Bengali 
women's lives at that time, and when one thinks of other cases in 
point, one wonders whether life really affords a woman like Satyabati 
the ability to exercise so much ideal intransigence? Ashapurna Devi 
has given Satyabati the ideal freedom, traditionally the prerogative 
of men to shake off, break off and challenge the world with a gauntlet. 

Pratham Pratisruti and the character of Satyabati would have 
perhaps been more realistic and nuanced if we had been given some 
glimpse of Satyabati's inner turmoil over the abandonment of her 
children and her daughter, Subarnalata, particularly. To cite an 
instance from historical record where too an upper class woman had 
defined herself in radical ways, but was later led to redefine and 
moderate her initial revolutionary and intransigent role, I will refer 
here to a woman traveler Krishnabhabini Das, who would have 
been roughly contemporary with Satyabati and whose Englandé 
Bangamahila (1885) is one of the most spectacular instances ofa 
woman inscribing her independence in traveling abroad to the land 
of the mlechhas or foreigners. Her father-in-law, a close associate 
of Vidyasagar, but irrationally conservative when it came to his own 
family members, practically excommunicated both his sons. The 
older, for marrying a widow, and the younger for wishing to live 
abroad. Krishnabhabini, intensely devoted to her husband and also 
eager to travel to and know England, flouted patriarchal strictures 
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to travel abroad with her husband as companion and helpmate. 
Although, the text is a celebratory one of woman as traveler, observer 
and ethnographer, Krishnabhabini's action had caused her to leave 
her five year old daughter Tillotama behind when to her she left. 
Her action caused a permanent rift in her relationship with her 
daughter, who was married off at age ten by her father-in-law and 
died shortly after the death of her only child. When fatally ill after 
the death of her child, Tillotama, whose husband had married a 
second time, was urged by Krishnabhabini to give up her husband, 
but Tillotama remained steadfast in her devotion to him. It is possible 
that her sadness over her parents’ abandonment of her in childhood 
comes through in her iron resolution to look to her husband for 
deliverance: I offer below a rough translation of the original Bengali 
poem written by Tillotama at this time, and later published by 
Krishnabhabini along with other poems written by Tillotama Das: 

I had thought Mother dear 

That without a husband all was in vain . 

How then you mother 

Ask me to leave him 

Even if he lacks cbaracter 

It is to him that I will look for deliverance!?. 


Ashapurna Devi's interviews printed in various journals and 
magazines give us a sense of her continual awareness of women's 
oppression and her artistic need to articulate and remedy this 
oppression as much as possible. For instance, in an interview given to 
Muralidhar Girls' College, Ashapurna Devi states that not only were 
women traditionally marginalized by patriarchy in Bengali/Indian 
society, but more importantly, they were unaware of their 
oppression.!6 It is possible therefore that one of the writer's conscious 
artistic goals could be consciousness-raising among women and that 
is why perhaps she made the character of Satyabati as radical as she 
did. It also perhaps accounts for the address of her books where the 
reader is often addressed in sometimes friendly and somewhat 
exhortatory terms where the reader's judgment is solicited as part of 
the aesthetic politics of the text. For instance, in Subarnalata, when 
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the heroine goes back to her husband's house after a particularly 
humiliating incident, Ashapurna Devi or the narrator asks, “How 
could Subarnalata go back to her husband's house after such 
humiliation? Isn't she Satyabati's daughter?" (Translation mine).!? 
Once again, we notice how the continuum of mother-daughter 
relationships and women's experience as a whole, is implied as a vital 
aspect of woman's history. 

Coming back to Beauvoir and Woolf, while Simone De 
Beauvoir's The Second Sex is more about the psychological, 
sociological, economic and cultural dimensions of the sign woman, 
Virginia Woolf is more concerned with the fate of the literary woman 
or woman artist. 4 Room of One's Own clearly lays down the 
constructed nature of genius and the shortfalls of woman as genius 
are in her opinion owing to the absence of proper working conditions 
and sufficient financial mobility or support. Woolf outlines how 
women who wished to write, suffered from the discouragement that 
society generally meted out to them: 

There was an enormous body of masculine opinion to the 
effect that nothing could be expected of women intellectually. 
Even if her father did not read out loud these opinions, any 
girl could read them for herself; and the reading, even in the 
nineteenth century must have lowered her vitality, and told 
profoundly upon her work (4 Room Of Ones Own 54). 


In A Room of One's Own, Virginia Woolf posits that patriarchal (also 
read societal) discouragement wears the woman artist down. Woolf 
describes how women artists were received during Shakespeare’s 
time and the fate they enjoyed ever in 1928: 

The woman composer stands where the actress stood in the 

time of Shakespeare. Nick Greene, I thought, remembering the 

story I had made about Shakespeare's sister, said that a woman 

acting put him in mind of a dog dancing. Johnson repeated 

the phrase two hundred years later of women preaching. And 

here ... in this year of grace of, 1928, of women who try to 

write music: ‘Of Mlle Germaine Tailleferre one can only 

repeat Dr. Johnson's dictum concerning a woman preacher, 

transposed into terms of music. Sir, a woman's composing is 
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like a dog's walking on his hind legs. It is not done well, 
but you are surprised to find it done at all” ° (4 Room of Ones 
Own 54). 


As becomes evident in both Woolf and Beauvoir, the woman 
for many centuries, was not free to express herself. Woolf explains . 
the frustrations of Lady Winchilsea, a sixteenth century “high born" 
woman with an “itch” (4 Room of One's Own 61) to write, a woman 
who lived without financial constraints, but was nonetheless, a 
*melancholy lady, who loved wandering in the fields and thinking 
- about unusual things and scorned, so rashly, so unwisely, “the dull 
manage of a servile house” (4 Room.of Ones Own 61). Her artistic 
labours were scorned by men like Pope and Gray who made fun 
of her as “as a blue-stocking with an itch for scribbling.” (4 Room 
of Ones Own 61) To drive home the point about woman's over- 
determined status, Woolf quotes the instance of Lady Dudley whose 
husband gave her everything except “any measure of responsibility” 
(A Room Of One’s Own 64). Literature is rife with examples of how 
men/patriarchy have found it convenient to keep women in a 
glorified, pampered and infantile state. Morrison's Tar Baby is a case 
in point, the book dealing with the psychological aberrations 
generated from a woman doing nothing. Ü 

In his book La-vie quotidenenne en Afrique Noire a travers 
la littérature africainne d'expression francaise published in 1980, 
Patrick Merand sums up the woman's condition in Africa under tbe 
following sections **Née pour travailler" which means born to work, 
“Née pour procéer" which means “born to procreate” and “Née 
pour se taire" or “born to keep quiet" (Stringer 10)!8 In her article 
"La Fonction politique des littératures africannes écrites" published 
in Ecriture francaise dans le monde in 1981, Senegalese writer 
Mariama Ba declared that women who protest are marginalized in 
all cultures( qtd. Stringer-10) Bà further explains the paucity of 
women writers in Africa by asserting that it stems from women's 
reluctance to put their thoughts down in print "pour l'eternite" or 
for eternity (qtd. Stringer 10) 

Ashapurna Devi’s Subarnalata too is an example of the 
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wretchedness of woman's state when societal strictures wear a 
woman down. Worn down by constant childbearing, regarding the 
present child growing in her womb as a sign of patriarchy's owning 
and possessing of her, Subarnalata seems to embody the state 
described by Woolf about women in the Elizabethan age. Comparing 
these women with Shakespeare who expressed himself freely because 
his mind was “incandescent” and “unimpeded,” Woolf states: 

That one would find any woman in that state of mind in the 

sixteenth century was obviously impossible. One has only to 

think of the Elizabethan tombstones with all those children 

kneeling with clasped hands; and their early deaths; and to 

see their houses with their dark, cramped rooms, to realize 

that no woman could have written poetry then (4 Room of 

Ones Own 58). 


I would now like to draw attention to certain seminal re- 
orienting moments in the history of culture and ideology, affected by 
the writing of these women. I quote from A Room of Ones Own 
where Woolf declares in resonant terms: f 

- Thus towards the end of the eighteenth century a change came 
about which, if I were rewriting history, I should describe more 
fully and think of greater importance than the Crusades or 
the Wars of the Roses. The middle class woman began to write 
(4 Room of Ones Own 65). 


Woolf describes the onset of a new era in literary history and 
culture which caused an almost seismic change, changing as one 
could say the signification of history, by altering the letters, the 
structure and the grammar of cultural enunciation and practice, with 
the woman writer as a new signifier in the structure of cultural 
signification. Woolf also furnishes various valuable tools for feminist 
historiography and methodological practice by insisting in 4 Room 
of Ones Own, that “we think back through our mothers if we are 
women." (4 Room of Ones Own 76) Woolf can thus be seen as 
furnishing the principal methodological crux around which latter day 
feminist (womanist) Alice Walker’s argument in “In Search of Our 
mother's gardens" revolves. She is setting the parameters for latter 
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day feminist literary historians like Moers in Literary Women (1963) 
and Showalter in A Literature of Their Own (1977 ) create literary 
histories with women at the fulcrum of discourse. She is also setting 
the pace for a work like The Madwoman in the Attic (1977) when 
she imagines the difficulties of finding a womanly style by women 
writers who had only masculine precedence to look to. 

Woolf also points to the congruity of gender and genre when 
she posits in 4 Room of One's Own that women have always primarily 
been practitioners of the. novel. It is a point that Woolf belabors in 
A Room of Ones Own: 

...What had George Eliot in common with Emily Bronte? Did 
not Charlotte Bronte fail entirely to-understand Jane Austen? 
Save for the possibly relevant fact that not one of them had 
a child, four more incongruous characters could not have met 
together in a room... Yet by some strange force they were all 

. compelled, when they wrote, to write novels. Had it something 

to do with being born of the middle class...[...]... Her ` 
sensibility had been educated for centuries by the influences 
of the common sitting-room. People’s feelings were impressed - 
on her, personal relations were always before her eyes. 
Therefore, when the middle—class woman took to writing, 
she naturally wrote novels... (66-67) 


However, Woolf’s position is not without its contradictions. 
These contradictions in Woolf and later in Beauvoir stem from the 
difficulty of addressing the subject at hand—the notion or the concept 
of woman. Addressing the National Society for Women's Service in 
21st January 1931, Woolf had posited that the woman author in order 
to write should kill the “Angel in the House."!? the Victorian cultural 
archetype that sapped creativity and vitality from a woman in its 
insistence that she be angelic and perfectly virtuous, with no thought 
for her self and indeed no opinion for herself. In this essay, Woolf 
refers to the *phantom"2? who came between herself and her writing, 
urging her not to have a mind of her own. As Woolf goes on. “I 
did my best to kill -her.....Had I not killed her she would have killed 
me. She would have plucked the heart out of my writing. For....you 
cannot review even a novel without having a mind of your own, 
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without expressing what you think to be the truth about human 
relations, morality, sex."?! However, Woolf further zeroes in on the 
problem of the elusive female/feminine/feminist self who shorn of the 
attributes of the “Angel” just had to be “herself.” And what was this 
“herself” outside the determinations of both biology and culture? 
Ah, but what is “herself”? I mean, what is a woman? I assure 
you, I do not know. I do not believe that you know. I do 
not believe that anybody can know until she has expressed 
herself in all the arts and professions open to human skill.” 


As Sue Thornham posits in Feminist Theory and Cultural Studies: 
Woolf in the later Three Guineas, was more inclined to 
‘emphasize the difference of women's position, arguing that to 
seek to ‘merge identity’ could only return women to patriarchal 
dominance. The difficulty here is that to write from a position 
of difference, is to write from no position at all. Like Mary 
Wollstonecraft and Perkins Gilman before her, Woolf is aware 
of how perilously close to the irrational place outside 
discourse she finds herself”. 


Similarly, Beauvoir's position is also fraught with contradictions. 
Although, she had mastered the philosophical discourse of her time, 
having received an education equal to men, she nonetheless gets 
caught between biological essentialism and cultural determinism. In 
the opinion of Judityh Okely?^ she takes herself as the case study, 
The Second Sex, thereby being a kind of “concealed ethnography"2? 
and her subjective positioning vis-a-vis the mammoth task that she 
had set herself, was bound to lead to contradictions. That is, what 
provides the strength of the work, in having a veiled experiential 
core, also leads to certain false generalisations in making Beauvoir 
speak magisterially on behalf-of all women, whose racial context, 
sexual difference, and history she does not share. However, it is 
precisely in her contradictions that Sue Thornham finds her a crucial 
and key figure in enacting the contradictions of speaking as a woman: 

...it seems to me that it is not only in her explicit cultural 
theory that de Beauvoir is a crucial figure. It is also in the 
contradictions and tensions which her work exhibits: tensions 
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between theory and experience; between her claims about 
cultural construction and her accounts of the body; between 
her various accounts of the construction of female subjectivity; 
and between her claims to philosophical neutrality and evident 
situatedness^f. 


Beauvoir does not get ae questions of . artistic productivity or 
vocation in her monumental analysis of woman as sign, function and 
embodiment within the social and cultural economy. She talks about 
the woman mystic; she also lays stress on men's representation of 
women in art. However, there is no chapter on women representing 
themselves, which indeed, is a core feature of many postcolonial 
writings of diary, autobiography, testimony and personal witnessing 
like Juletane, Telumee Sur Miracle or Bridge of Beyond or I 
Rigoberta Menchu. 

One prominent defect-in | The Sind Sex as text, is that while 
Beauvoir takes pains to point out at the beginning that woman is 
a cultural construction, not metaphysical essence, towards the end 
of her analysis her writing wavers into presenting woman as essence. 
For instance, she says, "One is not born, but.rather becomes, a 
woman. No biological, psychological or economic fate determines 
the figure that the human female presents in society; it is civilization 
as a whole tbat produces this creature, intermediate between male 
and enuch, which is described as feminine." (295) Beauvoir goes on 
to posit in the introduction to Book II that, “When I use the words 
woman or feminine I obviously refer to no-archetype, no changeless 
essence whatever. The reader must understand the phrase "in the 
present state of education and, custom' after most of my 
statements."(31) -However, as she gets deeper and deeper into 
analysis looking at,the embodied construction. of women at the. 
intersection of various positionalities, sometimes she loses sight of 
the many differences marking women's positionalities, and lapses into 
a kind of essentialising tactic. She may say that it is not her concern 
to “proclaim eternal verities, but rather to describe the common basis 
that underlies every individual feminine existence," (introduction to 
Book II) but one feels that in this very statement there is a 
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grandiloquence that is typical of the ethnographer/scientist who 
purports to speak on behalf of an entire species or subspecies or 
subgroup or subgenre. 

For instance, in the chapter “The Mystic", Beauvoir makes 
the following proposition: “Love has been assigned to woman as her 
supreme vocation, and when she directs it towards a man, she is 
seeking God in him (679)". One wonders whether Beauvoir in this 
case is speaking for heterosexual women only, and what kind of love 
she is envisioning. Are all women equally inclined towards love? 
Virginia Woolf's examples of Lady Winchelsea and Lady Dudley 
gives us examples of women who, ensconced in the lap of luxury, 
happily married, had desired a life of the intellect, at a time when 
most people. concurred that a life of the intellect was ridiculously 
inappropriate for women. How could Beauvoir not talk about George 
Sand or even Virginia Woolf who in spite of being married had had 
an affair with Vita Sackville West? The movie The Hours puts 
Virginia -Woolf’s agony between conflicting sexualities at the core 
of her life’s meaning, and how it informed or challenged her writing. 
Beauvoir’s silence on the subject of the woman artist creates an 
important lacuna in her work. 

Virginia Woolf's artistic practice also seems at odds with her 
theoretical formulations. She speaks about how women are 
unrepresented in art, how library shelves display few women writers 
(this is of course, at the time her critical manifesto was written), 
yet, when she writes herself, she writes in a way that is so elitist, 
that only the artistically initiated will get into the wider discourses 
of her novels. True, there are women at the centre of both Mrs. 
Dalloway and To the Lighthouse, yet, these women remain so far 
removed from the ordinary concerns of most women who are caught 
in the midst of the struggle of life, that Woolf's novels occupy a 
rarefied emotional/psychological/intellectual zone that only a few can 
enter into. 

In that regard, Ashapurna Devi’s writing is far more grounded, 
her novels Pratham Pratisruti and Subarnalata, rife with the daily 
struggles of middle class/upper class women to change their status 
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from being marginal to acquiring a voice. As Mae Gwendolyn 
Henderson posits in “Speaking in Tongues: Dialogics, Dialectics, and 
the Black Woman Writer’s Literary Tradition” black women writers 
often purposely adopt a subdialect English to score the point of both 
gendered and racial difference, Ashapurna Devi’s extremely informal, 
non-elitist_style establish her commonality, with the ordinary woman 
in Bengal in the twentieth or- twenty-first century. 

Yet Showalter tells us: in "Feminist Criticism in the 
Wilderness", that women must perforce work with both the “muted” 
and "dominant" of culture.2” Although, Woolf creates an authentic 
feminist stance in A Room of One’s Own, where she in a way sets 
some of the fundamental parameters of feminist scholarship/cultural 
criticism and historiography, nonetheless, she betrays her willingness 
to work with the “dominant” by participating in the emerging 
discourse of modernism, being framed by writers like Joyce and 
Forster at that time. If 4 Room of Ones Own speaks of an activist 
agenda, where is this activism in any of Woolf's novels? Beauvoir 
too creates a text that in a way "answers back" to the dominant 
culture .about the multiple oppressions of woman's state, but once 
again, how accessible would Beauvoir's text be to women who were. 
not as well educated as she? Do either Woolf in her novels or 
Beauvoir in Le Deuxieme Sexe spell out-the terms of woman's 
struggle in ways that are readily accessible to many? . 

_ In contrast, I think one could say that Ashapurna Devi quietly 
makes a difference to networks of culture and power by not 
attempting to: build bridges with them. She talks about women's 
embodied situation in novel after novel and because of her non-elitist 
prerogatives,. her writing uplifts without ‘edifying. However, her 
writing is devoid of the multiple contradictions of.woman’s situation, 
between woman’s embodied state and her desire to speak outside 
the biological and cultural. determinations of being-a woman. The 
truth in Ashapurna Devi's.novels is much more simple, much less 
: complex and less layered. And contrary to my previous argument 
that she does not problematise Satyabati's situation at-all, because 
she does show Satyabati getting disproportionately angry in trying to 
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take her stand against the silences and oppressions of woman's 
situation?5, nonetheless, the problematisation needed to be far more 
nuanced and complex. Ashapurna's brushstrokes are broader and if 
one may say so, cruder for lacking the psychological depth that 
Satyabati's move towards social transcendence of her embodied 
situation, warranted or demanded. However, Ashapurna Devi who 
remains Jane Austen—like, committed to the continuance of society 
and the flow and flux of life, entertains vastly, and consciously/ 
unconsciously scores the effect of making the woman a prime 
signifier of the cultural symbol of Bengali life. Writing what one 
could call a womanly literature, which nonetheless becomes the story 
of millions of Indian/Bengali women struggling to have a story of 
their own. 
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Shakespeare's Sister: An Effaced Itinerary 
Anasuya Guha 


‘She was as adventurous, as imaginative, as agog to see the world 
as he was. But she was not sent to school. She picked up a book 
now and then, one of her brother’s perhaps, and read a few pages. 
But then her parents came in and told her to mend the stockings or 
mind the stew and not to moon about with books and papers for 
they were substantial people who knew the conditions of life fora 
woman and loved their daughter. Perhaps she scribbled some pages 
up in an apple loft on the sly, but was careful to hide them or set 
fire to them. Soon she was to be betrothed to the son of a neighbour’s 
wool-stapler. She cried out that marriage was hateful to her and for 
that she was severely beaten by her father. She made up a small 
parcel of her belongings and... took the road to London. She had 
a taste for the theatre. She stood at the stage door. Men laughed 
in her face...who shall measure the heat and violence of the poet’s 
heart when caught and tangled in a woman’s body? She killed herself 
one winter’s night and lies buried at some crossroads where the 
omnibuses now stop outside the Elephant and Castle!.’ This, more 
or less, is how the story would run, as Virginia Woolf says in A 
Room of Ones Own, if Shakespeare had a wonderfully gifted sister 
called Judith. 

In A Room of Ones Own, an immensely civilized document 
where Virginia synthesises her anger and frustration into a compelling 
work of art, she makes the point that the history of women’s writing 
is a legacy of pain and submission, of gradually overcoming poverty, 
hostility, and banishment. The book, supposed to have been named 
Women and Fiction appeared in 1929 and sold 22,000 copies in its 
first six months in Britain and the US but it had its origin in two 
papers read at the Arts Society at Newham and the ODTAA at Girton 
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college in 1928. It charts the elusive terrain of the age-old 
confinement of women to the domestic sphere, the pressures of 
conformity and the denial of privacy and a private income. The 
speaker had an inherited income but her books, she admits, would 
have been impossible without the luxury of privacy. 

The dichotomy between the literary representation of women 
and the ground reality receives classic emphasis where Virginia says: 
*if women had no existence save in the fiction written by men, one 
would imagine her a person of utmost importance; very various; 
heroic and mean; splendid and sordid, infinitely beautiful and hideous 
in the extreme... Some of the most inspired words, some of the most 
profound thoughts in literature fall from her lips; in real life she 
could hardly read; could hardly spell, and was the property of her 
husband": She is *a worm winged like an eagle; the spirit of life 
and beauty in a kitchen chopping up suet?." 

Virginia considers it a perennial puzzle why no woman wrote 
a word of that extraordinary literature of the time of Elizabeth when 
every other man was capable of song and sonnet. And this brings 
her to weave that brilliant tale about Shakespeare's wonderfully 
gifted fictitious sister Judith. She concludes that any creative woman 
in the 16th century would have gone crazed, shot herself or ended 
her days in some lonely cottage outside the village, and whatever 
she had written would have been twisted and deformed, issuing from 
a strained and morbid imagination. Pope called Lady Winchilsea 
(1661-1720) ‘a blue-stocking with an itch for scribbling’. Virginia 
recounts how Jane Austen was glad that a hinge creaked, so that 
she could hide her manuscripts before any one came in. 

I find that Virginia’s mock-modest plea for a room of one’s 
own with its insistence on a space for the individual, May «5 w« 
has spawned a whole new kind of feminist discourse. Elaine 
Showalter’s book on English women writers is entitled A Literature 
of Their Own, Tanika Sarkar in her book Hindu Wife: Hindu Nation 
has a chapter on Rashsundari Devi: A Book of Her Own, A Life of 
Her Own, Bina Agarwal’s book is entitled A Field of Ones Own. 

Virginia makes the point that the indifference of the world which 
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Keats, Flaubert and other men of genius found so difficult to bear 
was, in the woman's case, not indifference but hostility. "The world 
did not say to her as it did to them, “write if you choose, it makes 
no difference to me". The world said with a guffaw, "write? What's 
the good of your writing?"' She recalls the bishop who told a lady 
who had applied to him for information that cats can never go to 
heaven though they have souls of a sort. In 1852 in an eloquent 
passage from her autobiographical essay—‘Cassandra’ Florence 
Nightingale has identified this indifference as the main impetus 
behind feminist awakening. Protesting against the protected and, what 
may be called, *unconscious' lives of Victorian middle class women, 
Nightingale demanded the restoration of their suffering: ‘give us back 
our suffering ~ we cry to heaven in our hearts ~ suffering rather 
than indifferentism ~ for out of suffering may come the cure. Better 
to have pain than paralysis.' 

Actually at any given time, the more powerful side will create ah 
ideology suitable to maintain the status quo and to make this position 
acceptable to the weaker one. In this ideology the differentness of the 
weaker one will be interpreted as inferiority. Any system of power 
is premised upon the stasis of the oppressed. Hence patriarchy posits 
the stillness of women as crucial for social and familial harmony, 
that is the ‘good woman’ must be unchanging. Domestic absolutism 
demanded that women speak in order to acquiesce though they were 
denied the right to speak in order to protest. In a number of traditional 
folk tales including that of the six swans the ultimate test of the 
woman's devotion is for her to keep ‘silent’ in the face of extreme 
hardship and provocation ~ this would enable her to break the charm 
on her brother, husband or father. In Shakespeare too we find 
that Cordelia's voice is ‘ever soft /gentle and low ~ an excellent 
thing in women'. Octavia too has a low voice but Fulvia is 'shrill- 
tongued'. Shakespeare plays upon the stereotype of loquacity where 
he presents Cleopatra as a great talker. Even Antony's death-bed 
speech: ‘I am dying, Egypt, dying /Give me some wine and let me 
speak.’ is interrupted by her: ‘No, let me speak’. The female tongue 
has always been coupled with the fear of female dominion at home. 
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Articulate or creative women, it was thought, would make gender 
spaces sway by encouraging the subverting of gender stereotypes. 
That is why the silence of women had always been valorised and 


woman's creativity or ‘breaking the silence’ systematically thwarted. 


In The Three Guineas (1938) Woolf identifies the greatest 
struggles of creative women as not only with external obstacles but 
also with oneself, with those ideas of self-defeating womanliness 
which have become entrenched. Such is the susceptibility of women 
writers to the aesthetic standards and values of the male tradition, 
and to male approval and valediction that in case of a creative couple 


it often means internal conflicts, self-effacement and finally 


obliteration for the woman. The Woolfs were an exception where 
Leonard's role seems to have been more managerial than competitive. ' 
But Elizabeth Barrett was caught in the dialectic between affection 
for her husband and commitment to her work. To begin with she 
was better known than he. But then she notes with pride a review 
in France praising Robert more than her. While her Aurora Leigh 
evoked only a lukewarm response, Browning’s Men and Women was 
well received. In 1854 she writes to Mrs David Ogilvy: ‘Robert 
swears that he shall have his book ready in spije of everything but, 
as for mine, it must wait for the next. spring. ' She adds wryly, ‘if 
mine were ready I might not say so perhaps*.’ 

Actually, the history of women’s writing in England passes 
through certain patterns and phases corresponding to the 
developmental phases of many species of sub-cultural art. Elaine 
Showalter would call those the Feminine, Feminist and Female 
stages. The period from 1840 to 1880 she terms the ‘Feminine’ phase 
when women wrote to equal the intellectual achievements of the male 
culture. Symptomatic of this period is the textual politics of the male 
pseudonym.( Just as an aside ~ Shanta Devi, daughter of Ramananda 
Chatterjee , editor of Probasi and Modern Review, ‘occasionally used 
the pseudonym. Jagatdurlav Bhattacharya and Mangalchandra 
Sharma.) The period from 1880 to 1920 Showalter terms. the 
‘Feminist’ phase when women reject the posturings of femininity and 


' use literature to express the ordeals of wronged womanhood. 
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One of the interesting products of this period is the Amazon 
Utopias or fantasies of perfect female societies set in the Europe 
or America of the future. Charlotte Perkins Gilman (1860-1935), the 
author of Herland (1915) and With Her in Ourland (1916) analyses 
the preoccupations of masculine literature with sex and war, and the 
alternative possibilities of an emancipated feminist literature. 
According to Showalter the Female phase beginning 1920, women 
reject both emulation and protest — both in their own ways forms 
of dependence ~ and turn to female experiences as source of an 
autonomous art. Virginia Woolf and Dorothy Richardson belong to 
this period. Woolf's definition of life as *a luminous halo, a semi- 
transparent . envelope surrounding us from the beginning. of 
consciousness to the end,’ contains a submerged metaphor of creative 
withdrawal and containment. 

Notably in a different space creative women faced an identical” 
predicament. In this respéct there seems to have been little difference 
between the colonizer and the colonized. Kailashbasini Devi (1829- 
1895) who wrote, ‘Sq aaie Jara, fep wager Rater € 
DAIS AAS’ and “Reiet”, quotes some contemporary arguments 
against women's education: ‘Some say educated women become 
widowed. Some say they will not perform domestic chores if they 
start savouring the pleasures of literature... Some great men opine 
that if women are educated they will become frivolous and due to 
their frivolity they will neglect their husbands, and write letters to 
the men of their choice, and make them their paramours'É. It is she 
who had exclaimed, ‘In this country women lead the lives of beasts’ 
CITA CCAAT AVA Blair HEA’). One remembers the very similar 
words of Margaret of Newcastle (1623-73) whom Virginia quotes 
as saying: ‘Women live like bats or owls, labour like beasts and 
die like worms.’ , 

Krishnabhabini Das (1864-1919), too had to pay a heavy price 
for her transgressing desire to be“literate. When she accompanied 
her husband Debendranath Das to England, she was socially 
ostracised. ‘She had left her only daughter Tilottama with her in-laws 
who soon arranged a child marriage for her. Tilottama’s in-laws 
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severed all connections with her deviant parents and forced her to 
do the same. Tilottama returned to her natal home and died of severe 
depression. Actually, the first tentative experiments among liberal 
Indian reformers and Christian missionaries to educate women from 
reform-minded families had produced an orthodox backlash and 
hardened Hindu opinion against it. 

Ashapurna Devi (1909-1995), as we all know, has constructed 
memorable paradigms of creative women in (ew ses and 
Jafe. Satya, the eight-year-old daughter of Ramkali Kabiraj of 
Nityanandapur village was reprimanded for composing jingles on the 
local wife-basher wol, while her attempts to be self-educated are 
seen as a transgressive departure. Satya's dialogue with her cousin 
Neru. is illuminating: 

Neru: Satya, you touched the palm leaf, you are a girl! Don’t you 

know. what happens if a girl touches palm leaves! 

“Satya: What happens if a girl touches palm leaves? In Kolkata so 

many. women are studying! 

Neru: You’ll- become blind if you study. 

- Satya: Don't talk rubbish. As if those who are studying are all going 
blind! I'm telling you, Neru, nothing happens. Studying can never be 
a sin’! 

When Satya announces her wish to learn English, her husband 
reacts ‘Sharply: 

“What did you say?’ 

‘I told you.’ 

‘Don’t be crazy, : " 

‘If a little knowledge can be aduire sitting at Horns. why not?. Or 

should I be an outcast even for touching the non-believer’s alphabet?’ 


Nabakumar says solemnly, 

*After-all, you are a Hindu woman!’ 

‘Are you not a Hindu man?’ 

‘It’s different, with men’. -. ^ 
~ While Satya manages to transcend her sub-altern status to a 
certain extent, her daughter, Subarno, faces an even greater trauma. 
She eventually consigns her writings to the fire as in Virginia’s story 
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about Shakespeare's sister. Actually Subarno also lacked a supportive 
husband unlike the author Ashapurna herself. The life of a creative 
woman in the late nineteenth century could scarcely have the same 
trajectory as one in the early seventeenth, but one feels that Subarno 
may be Shakespeare's sister reborn at another time, another place. 

As for Virginia, in spite of her considerable success, she, as 
we all know, suffered from bouts of depression, and faced the 
problem ef overcoming her modesty and the fear of public exposure. 
She too lacked confidence both as a woman and as an artist, to seek 
freedom from established norms. /n Sketch of the Past (1940) she 
recalls how at fifteen she saw herself emerging from a chrysalis, 
a vulnerable shell-less creature, who with, ‘sticky tremulous legs and 
antennae pushes out of the chrysalis and emerges, waits beside the 
broken shell for a moment; damp; its wings still creased; its eyes 
dazzled; incapable of flight?. The similarity between the fate of 
Shakespeare's sister and the way Virginia ends her life by drowning 
is almost spine-chilling. 

At the conclusion of A Room of One s Own Virginia feels that, 
*one day the dead poet who was Shakespeare's sister will put on 
the body which she has so often laid down. Drawing her life from 
the lives of the unknown women who were her forerunners, as her 
brother did before her, she will be born. As for her coming without 
that preparation, without that effort on our part, without that 
determination that when she is born again, she will find it possible 
to live and write her poetry, that we cannot expect, for that would 
be impossible. But I would maintain that she would come if we 
worked for her, and that so to work, even in poverty and obscurity, 
is worthwhile!®’. There is an uncanny similarity between these words 
and those spoken by Ashapurna Devi on the road which creative 
women traverse, a road prepared by the travails of their forerunners: 


MECS IPA APAMA AA IAN BAF IHAA AMNA 
IRJA RAA a, RAN, Home ata aaea 
aAA SSAA S AE E BA A, Gat GAA ACT 
Aha IP Set ast AE AE Aa coral 
PAm, ata Gece, A Att Baw aq sooo ao 
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fois SONUS, TAIT MONE WE APEA; UIA BITE shor 
ga Mace faced Que | aay Beas C51 Qefd mer SELL CAAA 
Ra apa- isc vong! 


In Schiller’s letters On the Aesthetic education of Man (1795) 
he not only speaks of the ‘stofftrieb? and ‘formtrieb’ but also of the 
‘spieltrieb’ or play-drive. This is the realm of free aesthetic activity 
wherein man, according to Schiller, truly discovers his distinctively 
human nature and can break free both from the contingent world 
of the senses and the dry abstractions of the intellect. As Schiller puts 
it, ‘Man only plays when he is in the fullest sense of the word a 
human being; and he is only fully a human being when he plays!?’. 
Both Ashapurna and Virginia probably feel that in every time and 
space Shakespeare's sister should have the opportunity for ‘play’, 
for shaping her life, subjugating circumstances to her power so that 
she is released into a world of endless possibility and of autonomous 
existence. Today in this 80th year of the publication of 4 Room of 
One 5 Own and the 60th year of the publication of The Second Sex 
what is the predicament of Shakespeare's sister? Will she continue 
to say, in the words of Sankha Ghosh : 


Sift enfe, GB ey, ema fe ser fer cate 
aoa fea off art ccs Bors wats sey aH, 
Apt Ra FAR AAR AA CT 

BB ems or Blea Faw waa 


Notes 
l. Virginia Woolf, 4 Room of Ones Own (1975 ed.), p. 49-50. 
2. Ibid, p. 44-45. 
3. Florence Nightingale, *Cassandra" in Ray Strachey, p..398. 
4. Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Letters to Mrs David Ogilvy, eds. id 
N. Heydon and Philip Kelley, p. 115, 
5. Woolf, “Modern Fiction", in Collected Essays, vol. 2, p. 106. 
6. Chitra Deb, Antohpurer Atmakatha, p. 45. 
7. Ashapurna Devi, Pratham Pratishruti (1989 ed.) p. 103. 
8. Ibid, p. 259. 
9. Lyndall Gordon, Virginia Woolf: A Writer Life (2006 ed.) p. 52. 
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10. Woolf, A Room of Ones Own, p. 112. 

1l. Ashapurna Devi, Pratham Pratishruti, p. 3. 

12. Friedrich Schiller, ‘On the Aesthetic Education of Man’, Letter XV, 
p. 107, 
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Shifting Boundaries: Moments of Being 
and Becoming in Woolf and Ashapurna 
Mitali Goswami 

The issues that I wish to address in my paper are related to: - 

i. The conditions in which self-definitions are imposed upon. 
women, what I have called the condition of being to becoming. 

ii The politics of speech and writing. 

iii. And finally a feminist analysis of culture. : 


Sheila Rowbotham's remark that, '/t is possible to look back at 
ourselves through our cultural creations, our actions, our ideas, our 
pamphlets, our history, our theory', echoes Woolf's argument that 
women’s writing should explore female experience in its own right. 
Yet Woolf has also repeatedly asserted that gender is socially 
constructed and can be challenged and transformed. She has also 
reiterated the concepts of difference and androgyny through the entire 
oeuvre of her prolific fictional and non-fictional work, elucidating 
her ideas at length in her polemical tract 4 Room of One' Own. 
Woolf has also asserted a non-essentialist position specifically in 
works like Orlando: a Biography and The Waves. In a way, Woolf 
has anticipated many of the theoretical assumptions of the later day 
French feminists as enumerated by Toril Moi in the introductory 
chapter of Sexual/Textual Politics. 

Yet as a woman reader of a woman's text, one is tempted to 
toy with the idea of an assertion of continuity between women's 
experiences of social and familial structures. One is also tempted 
to trace continuity between theory and praxis while doing so. Simone 
de Beauvoir, in The Second Sex, indicts familiar ways of thinking 
about women with her reading of the myths about women in 
Monterlant, Lawrence, Claudel, and Breton Stendhal and thereby a 
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sense on commonality and continuum in women's experiences across 
borders. ; 

While feminist critical practice on the one hand emphasises the 
practice of reading and writing as a woman, on the other, there is 
also the risk of essentialising the condition of being a woman and 
accepting it as a given that one must necessarily take in such a 
reading. It is in these lines that I have attempted in my paper to 
read what I chose to call certain moments of ‘being’ and ‘becoming’ 
in Virginia Woolf and Ashapurna Devi, while situating them as 
writers who transgress the parameters of a male discourse using their 
writing as a form of militancy against subversive forces. I would also 
attempt, in the course of the paper to forge a link between literature 
and life, while drawing attention to a certain aspect of life in our 
country. 

When I say moments of ‘being and becoming’ I would like to 
draw attention to two evocative and telling moments, rather similar 
ones described in seminal texts by Woolf and Ashapurna. These are 
moments in which, the writers catch the woman, as if in a cinematic 
flash, at the very moment of transformation—from the condition of 
being to becoming. Reference here is to Woolfs Orlando: A 
Biography, (1929) and the moment of transformation that occurs in 
Orlando, hitherto a male hero (from the early sixteenth to the late 
seventeenth century), into a woman and from now on the heroine 
of the text (from the late seventeenth century to the dawn of the 
twentieth century). The second reference is to a very poignant short 
story by Ashapurna Devi, entitled Swajati, (1359, Bengali almanac) 
in the original Bengali that I have translated into English as 
The Initiation. In this story, our attention is riveted to a ‘moment’, 
when a married woman, is coerced into accepting the condition of 
widowhood as her husband has been missing for the last twelve years. 

Both are sharply etched out, telling moments brought to life with 
the characteristic brushstrokes of these two pioneer women writers. 
Both are transitional moments sharing several thematic and narrative 
commonalities. And it is to these that I wish to draw your attention. 
They are typical moments depicting the constitution of ‘subjecthood’ 
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in women, a process described with almost mystical undertones. 
These are moments designed to take us deep into the women's body 
and mind while highlighting their marginality and subversion under 
the patriarchal discourse, They are moments of involuntary . de- 
naturing, of violation perpetuated on women by forces beyond their 
control or comprehension. f 

Swajati is the story of a young woman, Shivani, who lives in 
a joint family with her elder and younger co-sisters and her husband's 
widowed sister who are foregrounded in the story. It has been twelve 
yeats riow that her husband has gone missing after a tiff with his 
elder brother. And after the passage of the stipulated twelve years 
as prescribed both by law and the ancient scriptures, begins the 
process by which she is to be initiated into the life of a widow, 
with the other women as active participants and Shivani acquiring 
a mute passive- ‘object’ or ‘other’ position in the process. Somewhere 
in the margins of the story are the males of the family—a pervading, 
large and looming presence. But conveniently in the background and 
away from the unpleasant business; highlighting woman's complicity 
in the process of oppression and in the performance of the associated 
rites which like the rites of puberty in India have scriptural sanction, 
as the text informs us. F 21 

Moving on to the text of Woolf's Orlando, we are faced with a 
similar moment of transformation and the focus is on the very moment 
of Orlando's sex change. Upto the age of thirty, Orlando remains a 
man, an ambassador to Constantinople. He carries on his sturdy 
Shoulders all the characteristics traditionally associated with the 
nature of maleness. But at Constantinople he slips into the feminine 
form so completely and painlessly as to feel no discomfiture at all. 

There are certain conclusions to be drawn from both these 
transformatory ‘moments’. What gains precedence in the narrative 
are the associative tendencies of gendered mindsets accompanying 
the change. In bold symbolical representations, both Woolf.and 
Ashapurna bring to life the impositions of modesty, purity, chastity 
on the -one hand and the associative elements of jealousy, 
underhandedness, manipulativeness on the other. There is also a 
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strong awareness of the divided self, the constructed identity and 
the inner self/selves in the personality of both thé protagonists in 
these texts of gender construction. 

At the precise moment of change, in the texts of Orlando and 
Swajati, is an interesting dissolution of geographical, cultural and 
national boundaries the minds of the writers seem to coalesce—as 
our attention is drawn to the three accompanying women in each 
case who engineer the change and the qualities of modesty, purity 
and chastity that they seem to signify. These are qualities whose 
signifiers also carry the resonances of their counterpart significations 
of concealment, guilt and fear. While Shivani's story comes to an 
abrupt halt at the end of the transformatory moment, a halt that 
certainly provokes thought, Orlando's story continues. What is most 
effectively done at the moment of transformation or gender 
acquirement is that one by one Orlando becomes aware of the 
trappings, the pleasures, powers and the encumbrances of having 
attained womanhood. From this moment onwards Orlando begins to 
think and act more and more like a woman, and interestingly with 
no little amount of pleasure and pride. A similar thought process 
is also ascribed to Shivani before her initiation into SHEUNUOOIS as 
she fantasises her husband's return. 

It is evident that Orlando and Shivani do not reject or negate 
the essence of womanhood and femininity. But they hold up for 
scrutiny the entire process of gender-conditioning through which 
woman as the subject makes her progress in the role cut out for her. 
It is a role, where, in both the texts one is aware of a life-crises 
situation as the protagonist is pulled by her rational in one direction 
and by societal norms in another. This is how the female subject finds 
- herself in a position where umpteen compromises are demanded of 
her and she finds herself giving in. Right from trifles like dress, 
hairstyle or powdering her face up to the most significant decisions 
of her life seem to depend on the opinion of the other sex. It is for 
the ‘other’ that she must be ‘obedient, chaste, scented and exquisitely 
appareled' (Orlando, 150). These niceties are set in both the texts as 
yardsticks for social approval or disapproval as the case may be. 
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What emerges clearly from these readings is that it is not the 
essential biological gender that these women negate or try to escape. 
Both texts demonstrate a sense of exultation at the fact of being 
a woman on the one hand and on the other express a deep-rooted 
resentment at being made to acquire a splintered and alien self. It 
is shown how as socially gendered individuals the protagonists have 
to curb certain faculties and force others. Both narratives depict the 
perpetuation of gender hierarchy, and a privileging of the ‘same’ over 
the ‘other’. " l 

My intention in trying to highlight these moments is to depict 
how the roles traditionally assigned to women have caused in them 
a loss of self and how true humanism lies in retrieval and reclamation 
of that lost self. What surfaces from the texts is the dilemma of 
being a woman in a man’s world, a world where men are 
automatically conditioned to regard women as the inferior ‘other’ 
and women are conditioned to accept and perpetuate the ‘otherness’ 
ascribed to them. These uncannily similar moments scripted by 
women positioned geographically, socially, historically and in many 
other respects, at diametrically opposite spheres of the world, exhibit 
how very systematically, with legal and scriptural sanction the 
redefining of the woman has taken place universally and eternally. 

Another remarkable commonality in the portrayal of the 
‘moment’ by the two writers is the use of ‘silence’ in the two texts, 
a use which brings us to the aspect of language. It is now generally 
accepted that in women, silence besides being an absence is also 
a resistance to discourse-a resistance that must be marked to be 
recognized and made palpable. It is an attempt to negotiate a gap 
between signifier and signified. It is the release of an unspoken 
variety, a truth where voicelessness itself becomes a voice. The works 
of Foucault and others tell us that discourses and silence are largely 
to do with power, involving issues such as who speaks, who is 
silenced and finally who decides these issues. (Foucault 1974). These 
texts deal with powerful depiction of moments where the ideas of 
family hierarchy, the economic base of women's subordination and 
the organization of her sexuality are foregrounded. What is most 
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interesting is that the chief motor of women's oppression, the chief 
mechanism by which men's power over her is secure is woman 
herself, a fact highlighted in both narratives. What gets prioritised 
in these texts is not the universal discourse of feminism but the daily 
struggle for survival at the private sphere/the home. 

At the same time, the foregrounding of this moment of initiation 
is also an important representation of the women breaking their 
silence, and re-telling their own stories from a common base of 
experience. What we see here is a conscious attempt on the part of 
the writers to foreground the process of gender construction at work 
and to show how a woman's sense of who or what she is lies shattered 
and violated under such conditions. 

Here I would also like to draw attention to the puberty rites 
of new marriage and other customs followed in India and elsewhere. 
In present times, more so in rural backgrounds, this process of role 
play and motherhood sanctioned by scriptural initiation are ingrained 
into young impressionable minds even before they are fully grown 
individuals. Such moments when foregrounded by their authors also 
analyse the female subject's lack of self definition or subjection to 
prescribed self definition. 

Since the title of our seminar includes reference to "Breaking 
the Silence", I would like to continue my intertextual reading of the 
artificial construction of identity, by drawing attention to the narrative 
strategy that makes an interesting use of silence. Both texts move 
from the first person narrative, to a split in the narrative self, to 
a polyphonic narrative leading on to a marked silence when the two 
individuals Orlando and Shivani are at the threshold of these 
moments of ‘life-crises’. In recording the process the two writers 
have interestingly taken recourse to similar narrative strategies. Both 
narratives start with a voice that speaks in the first person. Both 
are telling us their own story but soon that voice comes into conflict 
with other voices and presences and is finally silenced as a strangely 
disembodied voice takes over the narration particularly in the case 
of Ashapurna's text. Here the voice that takes over is an accusatory 
one created by patriarchal authority and echoing the impositions and 
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restrictions placed on the female subject at the moment of her 
initiation into ‘subject hood’. All this happens while the initial 
speaking voice stands silenced and mute. This is a use of silence that 
questions the symbolic order of language itself. In the 'silence' is 
the emphasis on the role of language as a strategic place of identity 
formation and exploration for women. It is a silence drawing attention 
to the unrecorded, un-noticed, unacknowledged aspects of women's 
experience. It is a record of that instant when language fails as the 
woman's entry into the symbolic order is made. 

While in Woolf's text the silenced voice recovers her ability to 
speak, though the language that she now speaks must be pleasant to 
the ear and roundabout, never coming directly to the point lest she 
ruffle patriarchal feathers, in Ashapurna's text, the silencing is 
permanent and abrupt. 

The intertextual connections of the two texts discussed so far 
leads to the assumption of a collective feminine subjectivity, whose 
experiences across borders share a commonality and the possibility of 
the creation of a community within the private sphere, a community 
or agency capable of positive transformation/reclamation. As Nancy 
Chodorow puts it, the feminine personality is formed in relationship 
with others, and particularly with other women, which again points 
to the possibility of agency in the private sphere. 

The narratives that I have chosen for this reading are such that 
they bring into sharp focus the grand narratives of patriarchy that 
lie intertwined into the polyphonic voices that overshadow the central 
silence and effacement brought into effect when the apparently 
transgressive woman is brought to a check and is reminded of what 
she ought to be. These narratives are such that they involve two 
aspects significant to feminism, the body and language, aspects 
central to the Woolfian oeuvre also. 

Woolf recognised language as a major tool of women's 
oppression and reiterated the need of reshaping or reinventing 
language in order to allow woman an unobstructed entry into the 
symbolic order. Time and again Woolf has enumerated the 
unsuitability of man-made language which both trivialises and silences 
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women. In this context the use of silence by the respective authors 
also points to an essential distrust of language, and women’s inability 
to vocalise her oppression. 

In recording the failure of the speaking self, attention is 
automatically drawn to the other aspect of language, that is the 
written word thereby opening up the issues of women and writing, 
self and public censorship articulated by Woolf in A Room of One’ 
Own, and in numerous essays like Women and Fiction, Professions 
Jor Women and so on and by Ashapurna in her story ‘Bighna’. In 
alluding to the aspect of writing my aim is not to digress from the 
initial stand of being and becoming but to draw attention to the tools 
and nature of the patriarchal/societal redefinition and oppression 
and how writings of this kind both challenge and question that order. 

From a postmodern view too, the significance of such writings 
are not diminished and I quote Shoshana Felman to assert my point. 
Felman points to a series of dichotomous oppositions and a "subtle 
mechanism of hierarchization" (Felman 7) that structures all 
philosophical thought. Speech/writing, presence/absence, same/other, 
identity/difference, male/female, all of which form a series of 
hierarchical oppositions in which the second term is subordinated to 
the first. Interestingly, Felman also sees a latent design in logocentric 
thinking to exclude the woman from the production of speech since 
the woman and the other as such are philosophically subjugated to 
the logical principal of identity—identity being conceived as a solely 
masculine sameness. 

In conclusion, I would like to draw attention to these narratives 
as ones that take into account the forces of the body, of the 
unconscious, of the forces of culture, boiling down perhaps to the 
ultimate nature/nurture debate. I would highlight these moments as 
ones in which a subject position is thrust upon woman supported by 
religion, philosophy and societal forces. Thus, a woman's text also 
doubles up as a cultural critique in highlighting a process in which a 
self-definition alien to woman is imposed upon her in a system, which 
leaves little or no scope for reclamation. 

I would like to end my paper by alluding to a blog on sex and 
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sexuality, which show this process as a continuous one in a 
*progressive' country like ours. These are a few comments posted by 
girls in a blog where they voice their opinion regarding the rites and 
customs related to menstruation, an area often sought to be swept under 
the carpet and thereby remain covert and unexamined. In examining 
their experiences, many girls from various parts of India have 
questioned the validity of these practices. To quote only one entitled— 
When Religion Seeds Guilt, by Shubhosree Pal where she states, 
*'Foul', ‘Fetid’, 'Squalid',—yes, that is how the sanctity of a woman 
as a life giver is addressed”. Or again, personal references about not 
being able to see a loved one for the last time, or not being allowed 
to enter rooms where meat was being preserved or pickles made and 
other such practices. Most of these postings made after 2006, figure 
as yet another instance of ‘othering’ and ‘marginalisation’, of the 
assumption of a derogatory self-image and the association of filthiness 
and impurity with a natural and vital biological state, another instance, 
another such moment where the woman stands slotted and defined . 
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Ashapurna Devi: The Violence of Invisibility 
and The Politics of the Antahpur 


Shoma A. Chatterjee 


Background 


What struck this writer the most is the absence of Ashapurna Devi's 
works in some of the biggest bookstores in Kolkata. Her hundredth 
death anniversary falls this year. Yet the entire collection of her works 
is not available and no one could say if it had been published at 
all. English and Hindi translations of some of her outstanding works 
are conspicuous by their absence. One bookstore had to search for a 
single copy of Subarnalata, the second of her trilogy. Another had 
a single copy of Pratham Pratisruti. This Indian National Sahitya 
Academy award-winning trilogy covered the life-stories of three 
generations of women, over the changing rural and urban milieu in 
Bengal over twentieth century. She authored 170 published books 
during her lifetime. She won every conceivable literary award topped 
by the Jnanpith. She never saw the inside of a school and was entirely 
self-taught. In a manner of speaking, she could be termed the 
predecessor of Mahasweta Devi because though their subjects are 
polarised in terms of choice of content, style, language and objective, 
they are rebels who stand distanced in terms of their degrees of 
*visibility' and in terms of their acceptance and recognition in public 
space. Sometimes some critics have downplayed the importance of 
Ashapurna Devi's writing, calling her the "kitchen writer". 

With interventions from Pratham Pratisruti, this writer tries to 
analyse the conspiracy of silent violence inflicted on women writers 
like Ashapurna Devi by rendering her ‘invisible’ to the Bengali 
reading public. Her women have hardly transgressed the rules of the 
antahpur imposed on them by the time and the society they lived 
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within. Yet, they are rebels in their own way. Satyabati in Pratham 
Pratisruti is a rebel right through her life, by behaviour, language, 
her violations of the dictates of ‘family patriarchy’ within which, 
much of the reins were apparently in the hands of women. However, 
Satyabati's rebellion is structured within her. She did not break any 
rule of the patriarchal system. She created her own rules and 
questioned the ones she found unacceptable, humiliating and 
oppressive. Ashapurna Devi used her pen like a poisoned arrow, a 
sharp knife, a dangerous sword, with her acid sarcasm, cushioned 
somewhat, by her sharp sense of humour. Pratham Pratisruti is 
suffused with her soft insights into the lives of so-called 'negative' 
women like Mokshada and Elokeshi and her delineation of the 
changes within women like Sarada. The “invisibility” of the 
powerless mother Bhuvaneshwari is as evident as the invisibility of 
the writer who created Bhuvaneshwari in the first place. 

In this paper, the textual analysis has not taken the entire text, 
but has concentrated on specific moments, scenes and characters that 
substantiate the basis of the argument laid down in here about' 
invisibility being a form of violence, with the antahpur used as a 
political manipulator in inflicting this violence. This, paper 
proposes to discuss the *other' women who surrounded Satyabati, the 
protagonist, rather than Satyabati herself. It is necessary to analyse 
their invisibility within and without the antahpur to underscore how 
violent a political strategy this invisibility has been, for the women 
subjected to it by covert coercion. The need to keep Satyabati out 
of this discussion is because she created, defined and executed her 
own rules. Her personality was too aggressive, too strong and too 
dominating to break any socially or filially enforced 'rules' on her 
such as not learning to read and write because that could mean certain 
widowhood for any girl. 


Women of 19th century Bengal vis-à-vis the Women in Pratham 
Pratisruti 

Women of 19th century Bengal, like women in other regions, were 
not an economically or socially homogenous group. Their lifestyles 
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and occupations differed depending on whether they were from rich 
families, the middle class or the poor. While women of rich families 
and middle sections stayed in seclusion in the andarmahals, (or 
antahpur), the majority were working women, either traditionally self- 
employed like naptenis!, sweepers, vegetable vendors, fishmongers, 
maidservants, street singers and dancers and women employed by 
mercantile firms dealing in seed produce, mustard, linseed, etc?. The 
poorer class of women used whatever time they had left after 
housework to assist the men in traditional occupations like cultivation, 
pottery, spinning, basket making, etc. Such participation extended to 
cultural activities like community singing and dancing during festivals, 
as well as to bratas? meant exclusively for women and performed with 
a view to attaining their aspirations as pious daughters, wives and 
mothers—mainly as mothers of male children. In other words, every 
brata practiced by girls from a young age was designed for the welfare 
of others—sons and husbands, and not for their own welfare. 

Due to the nature of their work, the poor and working-women 
had to move in the mainstream peopled by all kinds of men. This 
world was considered to be a dangerous society that was a threat 
to the sheltered sisters who lived in the andarmahals of upper class 
Bengali families. For the members of the. andarmahal or antahpur, 
these women were the only link the world outside. With the decline 
of the village economy and the beginnings of industry in 19th century 
` Bengal, there was a regular exodus of poorer men and women from 
the countryside to Calcutta‘. 

Pratham Pratisruti offers a microcosm of different kinds of 
women described above. Women in Ramkali Chatterjee's mansion 
are— (a) widowed women like Satyabati's grandmother Deenatarini, 
her aunts Kashishwari and Mokshada and Kashiswari’s grand- 
daughter-in-law Shankari, (b) married women of different ages such 
as Satyabati's older aunt Abhaya, mother Bhuvaneshwari, sister-in- 
law Sarada, her co-wife Potli, and Satyabati herself, then eight, (c) 
unmarried little girls like Punni, Satyabati's aunt, (d) housemaids like 
bagdi-bou and other working class women, and (e) women like 
Soudamini, married but thrown out by her husband, and living in 
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the shelter of her maternal uncle and aunt, to perform every 
household chore including nursing members when they are sick, in 
exchange for food, clothing and shelter. The fact that she is a married 
woman is very convenient for Elokeshi because Sodu does not need 
to remain confined within a vegetarian kitchen and can do things 
that she could not have done, had she been a widow. 

The older widows of the novel bathed several times a day, 
maintained a separate, strictly vegetarian kitchen, were fiercely 
possessive of their ‘right’ to rituals, and stuck to them as if their lives 
depended on it. They felt even thinking about a basic need like ‘thirst’ 
was a sin on Ekadashi day, as they had to fast without a drop of water 
and the oven had to remain dry. Mokshada moved about freely 
beyond the mansion not necessarily because she was a bold lady 
and a widow, but, one suspects, more because she was hardworking, 
dedicated and excellent in whatever she did from preparing aam- 
tel to making boris and preserves of all kinds right through the year. 
She was the most useful member of the Chatterjee family. Shankari 
was very young so she remained largely within the four walls except 
going to bathe in the family tank and in the course of her household 
duties. The married ladies were restricted within the antahpur. They 
were not supposed to even talk to the men in the family except at 
night. So Bhuvaneshwari hardly gets the chance to talk to her 
husband Ramkali. 

Invisibility 

The lines drawn to compartmentalise women in the family within 
the home rendered these women ‘invisible’ and therefore, ‘forgotten.’ 
Pratham Pratisruti has the potential of cutting across all feminist 
discourses. The concern is then one which can be held in common 
by different feminist practices—it makes us sensitive to what often 
Bets unnoticed, becomes naturalised or is taken for granted within 
a sexist society?. Ashapurna draws attention to matters that often 
go unnoticed so far as women are concerned because such things, 
such as Mokshada's getting herself sun-burnt while preparing aam- 
tel, her golden back getting red spots from the blistering heat of 
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the sun (26), or, going around to invite the villagers for Durga Puja, 
visiting the priest’s home to give him the ‘advance’ in kind towards 
the Puja, (27) are either taken for granted or not noticed at all. These 
visually descriptive details in the text carry the subtle suggestion 
of the ‘invisible’ exploitation of a beautiful young widow’s command 
over certain household crafts without considering her physical 
welfare, so much so that having naturalised these practices, she does 
not notice them herself! 
Pratham Pratisruti opens two generations later, and then goes 

back into flashback. The first paragraph is: 

I have not written the story of Satyabati. The story has been 

taken from Bakul’s notebook. Bakul said, ‘If you wish to call it 

a story, it is a story. If you call it real life, it is real life (3). 
With this striking opening, the author renders herself invisible by 
removing herself from authorship and bestowing it on the fictitious 
Bakul who is not even a character in Pratham Pratisruti So, Bakul 
is ‘visible’ through this ‘notebook’ she has seemingly handed over 
to the author. In the next paragraph, the author elaborates on the 
‘invisibility’ of Bakul. “Bakul has no sense of values about herself, 
she has no awareness (about herself) either": 

Bakul has never come to terms with the reality that she is 

really a person of this world. All she knows is that she is 

nothing. She is no one. She is someone quite ordinary, 

completely ordinary. There can be no story about people like 

her (3). 


This is an example of how a woman can imbibe this dubious quality 
of becoming invisible by erasing herself from history, because she 
genuinely believes that she does not belong to it! Then again, the 
author writes: 
Bakul was one of Subarnalata's many children. A daughter 
Subarnalata delivered towards the end of her (fertile) life. In 
Subarnalata's family, Bakul's role was that of a criminal. It 
was as if, through some nemesis, she had to live a life of 
anxiety for some unknown crime (3). 


This is a pointer to the sense of guilt Indian women have to 
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live through from the time they are born till they die. Guilt and 
shame have roles to play in engineering personality, especially of 
women, to conform socially, just as anger and violence have a role to 
play in controlling women. Both aggression and guilt, as socialised 
psychological experiences, provide the psychological matrix required 
for gender-based domination and control It favours patriarchy 
where, psychologically, men aggress and women feel guilty. These 
twe affects the psychological basis on which our society is 
organised, so that situations are obtained where men can negotiate, 
and women, care. i 
Guilt and suicide represent the most internalised depressive 
ideas, and guilt in Indian patients is more governed by concepts of 
custom and tradition than by the real inward call of conscience. In 
India, upbringing of a female child is more strict, rigorous and harsh 
while the male child is offered all the privileges and fewer 
restrictions. Hence, development of harsh and more punitive super- 
ego in females might explain the more frequent occurrence of mild 
or severe guilt in a particular setting as compared to Indian males’. 
The ‘invisibility’ of Bhuvaneshwari from (a) the hierarchy of 

family space in terms of importance, (b) her daughter's life who 
realizes how much she had pained her mother when the latter was 
alive, (c) any decision-making level in family matters, and (d) her 
husband's life sounds cruel in retrospect after she dies overnight. 
Ramkali awakens to his silent oppression and Ashapurna Devi details 
his realisation of his guilt later on. 

It was as if he (Ramkali) bore a kind of parental affection 

towards Bhuvaneshwari. Not once in his life did he call her 

to join him in any ideal, any thinking, any joy or sadness. 

Today, it seems he did not do the right thing by her. The one 

he had thought was marginal was not quite so marginal after 

all. The one he had felt to be of no importance was perhaps 

not unimportant, Had Ramkali added a bit of reverence to 

his affection for her, had made her a partner within his heart, 

then perhaps he would not have to lead a life so filled with 

loneliness. The greatness of death elevated Bhuvaneshwari to 

a level much higher than Life gave her (260). 
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Equally tragic is the complete erasure of Sankari when she 
disappears one night from the Chatterjee home, unable to bear the 
torture of false accusation of being a woman of loose morals. Her 
disappearance coincides with a celebrated feast on the occasion of 
a yajna in the home. Almost the entire village has been invited to 
the feast. Will Ramkali stop the feast in the face of this tragic 
disappearance? Or, will he brush the tragedy under the carpet and 
go on as if nothing has happened? To find the answer to this dilemma, 
Ramkali decides to visit his spiritual guide, Pandit Vidyaratna, who 
lives in a distant village. What advice does Vidyaratna offer to his 
loyal disciple? 

The life or death of just one person is nothing more but just 
a drop in the huge ocean of time. There is no need to search 
for someone who has broken the family name and gone away 
on her own (114). 


He advises Ramkali to tell his invited guests the truth and let things 
take their own course from there. The guests, after their initial shock, 
ask Ramkali why he needs to apologise for the scandal when he 
is in no way involved. Ramkali says: 
Yes. It is my sin too, My scandal and my crime is in my 
failure to provide the right protection to my antahpur. (116). 


The Antahpur 

Antahpur is a Bengali word roughly translated as ‘the inner world’, 
This ‘inner world’ is the result of the division of the total space 
of a feudal home broadly into three parts—the sadar, the bahir mahal 
and the antahpur, While males within the home—masters and- 
servants alike, could move freely among the three spaces, the female 
members of the direct family—mother, wife, daughter and daughter- 
in-law had to remain confined within the antahpur and could not 
go out. The sadar was a small section of the bahir mahal meant 
for male visitors, guests, salesmen and other male outsiders who were 
not permitted to step into the antahpur unless they had specific 
permission to do so. It is a larger version of the purdah practised 
within Islamic society and implies a kind of ‘collective’ purdah for 
immediate female members of the family. Female servants could 
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move freely everywhere and did not have to remain confined to the 
inner house. However, it never occurred to the women in such 
families to either question or defy this practice as one that restricted 
their mobility, their geographical and social freedom. 

In Pratham Pratisruti, Ashapurna Devi illustrates the aggression 
of the lowly woman who could move about freely everywhere and 
did not have to bend to the dictates of restriction of mobility through 
a character sketch of Napit-Bou. 

It was not right to have angered Napit-Bou (thought Elokeshi.) 
No one takes her on; no one dares to cross her. She knows 
what's cooking in every house, moves in and out of every 
home and no one can do without her help from time to time. 
She is as aggressive as she is trustworthy, and equally vocal 
and quarrelsome. She has the strength of a full-bodied young 
man. She is the sole support system for journeying (with 
messages) between the paternal and in-law's homes of the 
wives and daughters for the village (140). 


Partha Chatterjee? records a very different interpretation for the 
rationale for the two worlds delineated for men and for women. He 
writes: "Apply the inner/outer distinction to the matter of concrete, 
day-to-day living and you get a separation of the social space into 
ghar and bahir, the home and the world. The world is the external, 
the domain of the material; the home represents our inner spiritual 
self, our true identity. The world is a treacherous terrain of the pursuit 
of material interests, where practical considerations reign supreme. 
It is also typically the domain of the male. The home in its essence 
must remain unaffected by the profane activities of the material world 
—and woman is its representation. And so we get an identification 
of social roles by gender to correspond with the separation of the 
social space into ghar and bahir." 

Satyajit Ray in his adaptation of the Tagore novel Ghare Baire 
—The Home and the World in English, depicts how Bimala the feudal 
wife of a village zamindar actually crosses the borders ofthe two 
worlds to step out and into the bahir. It may be noted however, that 
it is her husband Nikhilesh who motivates her, despite her initial 
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hesitancy, to take the radical step. It changes her world forever and 
redefines her life, only to end in tragedy. A definition of antahpur 
as "the center of the female world" opens the first chapter of 
Meredith Borthwick's The Changing Role of Women in Bengal 1849- 
1905. (p 7.) Sociological studies have drawn attention to memoirs 
by women describing their domestic world within this enclosed 
space?. 

This division of space within a feudal mansion, became a 
compulsory categorization reinforcing the class divisions that defined 
womanhood at the time. Women who occupied public space within 
public view, were considered, even by themselves, as ‘public’ women, 
a very derogatory term with respect to moral, ethical and social 
standards of the time. Autobiographical accounts by women, who 
performed in public such as Binodini Dasi!®, clearly reflect the low 
self-esteem these women accepted as an integral part of their image 
and personality. The marital and motherhood status of these women 
is ambiguous and is designedly so. Even where such women have 
been open about their marital status, men and women have accepted 
it with different degrees of disbelief. 

The women who remained confined to the inner spaces of their 
homes, mainly their marital homes, were considered to be 
‘respectable’ their identity being the product of the family they were 
married into, the husband they were married to and their hierarchical 
positioning within the family. For example, the mother-in-law, if she 
is the senior most member, she generally enjoys more power than 
her daughters-in-law or younger sisters-in-law do. The minute they 
step into these homes after marriage, these women lose their former 
identity, including their names. None of the bahus in the Chatterjee 
mansion are known by their first names. Ramkali is the second 
brother, so he calls his wife ‘mejobou’. Even the young widow 
Sankari is referred to and addressed as 'Katoa'r Bou' and notby 
name. Satyabati, as the only girl-child in the Chatterjee household, 
is called Satya, an affectionate abbreviation of her full name. 

Ashapurna narrates how Satyabati's husband fails to recall even 
his wife's name. She writes: 
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Though he was trying to recall his wife's name hundreds of 

lime over the past days, he (Nabakumar) could not 

remember it. Of course, it had not even occurred to him to 

recall the name. Napit Bou's journey (informing the family 

of Satyabati's impending coming to her husband's abode) had 

suddenly taken Nabakumar a few steps ahead. From boyhood 

to youth (143). 
At the time of the wedding, during Kanyadaan, the name had been 
pronounced once or twice. But who thought at that time that he had 
the responsibility of remembering her name? 

Widowhood among the women lower down in the hierarchy 
somewhat dilutes the power they enjoyed when their husbands 
were alive. In Pratham Pratisruti they are not necessarily confined 
within the antahpur. But the most significant element that 
characterises this. placement/power/spatial confinement is that no 
woman within this class questions the system. Despite social reform 
movements introduced by the Brahmo Samaj in Bengal and the Arya 
Samaj in the Punjab, and an influential lobby for the education of 
women, it was understood by one and all that the relationship 
between the public and private domains was not to be disturbed!!. 


The Antahpurs within the Antahpur 


There were three antahpurs that co-existed with the *outer', socially 
enforced and geographically defined antahpur for women in Pratham 
Pratisruti. One was the kitchen and the space where the women in 
the family congregated for their daily chores, where men did not 
bother to encroach upon. This was a space for the free exchange 
of arguments, ideas, opinions on their lives and experiences, 
neighbourhood gossip with spicy interventions from the housemaids 
and even fights. This perhaps, was the only way the women could 
entertain themselves. The hierarchy between and among the family 
members and the maids got blurred within this space. The unwritten 
code for the younger daughters-in-law however, was different. They 
could not speak unless spoken to, and could not leave that space 
without asking and getting permission from the older women. They 
had to sit with their heads covered and bent in obedience and 
submission. 
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The second ‘antahpur-within-antahpur’ was the enforced 
invisibility that the veil or the ghomtaa bestowed on-married women. 
They had to cover their heads with the ends of the sari if they were 
married, irrespective of age and position which no woman was 
permitted to shed in the presence of any elder, man or woman, 
including the husband and son-in-law, never mind the time of day, 
place or occasion. Any looseness with the ghomtaa was strongly 
censured by elder females in the family. Widows wore the ghomtaa 
too, but could go a bit easy on it, as they grew older. Little married 
girls who lived in their parents’ home waiting for puberty, moved 
around freely without the ghomta because they were too small to 
understand the significance of this custom. The ghomtaa hid the face 
of the girl/woman, thus, keeping her face beyond visibility for one 
and all. The husband hardly knew what the wife looked like because 
the only time he saw her was at night when it was pitch dark and 
the earthen lamps and other sources of light had been put out. 

The ghomtaa however, had another edge to it. It gave women 
the only opportunity to express their emotions through facial gestures 
others could not see. They could frown, smile, tease, grimace, stick 
their tongues out and even laugh silently under the cover of the 
ghomtaa and no one would know. A reprimand, an insult, could go 
unpunished because they were invisible. They could even take 
voyeuristic delight by sneaking peaks at their husbands and other 
men in the family without anyone knowing. On the other hand, she 
could shed silent tears of pain, of suffering, of helplessness, of loss 
because loud wailing was not permitted except when someone passed 
away. Weeping in front of others was not permitted. 

The third ‘antahpur-within-antahpur’ was in the privacy of the 
bedchamber of husband and wife. The most detailed interventions 
the author makes in this scenario are in the exchanges between 
Rashbehari, (elder son of Ramkali’s older brother Kunjo) and his 
first wife Sarada in the intimate privacy of their bedchamber. Their 
bedchamber becomes the platform that initiates a metamorphosis in 
the character of Sarada as she threatens, blackmails and terrorises 
her quiet and weak husband into surrendering to her command of 
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not sleeping with the younger and more beautiful co-wife Potli. This 
power over her husband slowly spreads to her power over the 
household, the staff and the family in general. But all this is achieved 
without sound or fury. The first matchstick was struck in the 
bedroom. [n one way, Sarada's assumption of power stems from her 

sexual rights over her husband's body. But not all women were as - 
fortunate or as strong. Bhuvaneshwari, a -subject of complete 
indifference by husband Ramkali, is one example. Elokeshi, whose 
husband brazenly made daily nocturnal visits to the lowly 
neighbourhood of the Bagdis where he had kept a woman, is another. 


Is Invisibility a Form of Violence? 


Is this ‘invisibility’ a kind of violence? Is the antahpur a ghetto 
patriarchy had designed for women? Was it to ‘protect’ their women 
from the dangers lurking'in the world outside? Or was it one way 
of asserting ownership and ‘property rights’ over mother, wife, 
daughter and sister? Was it a political strategy to keep them within 
confines so that other men did not.see them and they did not set 
eyes on men beyond the immediate family? Was it a form of 
protection for the men themselves who, consciously or otherwise, 
felt threatened by the women who had móthered them, or slept with 
them, or looked up to them as father, brother, husband or son? Was 
it a form of first appropriating and then encroaching into their space 
— geographically, morally, emotionally? Whatever the reasons, 
Pratham Pratisruti shows how this socially enforced invisibility on 
women, over time, turned into a simmering oven of suppressed anger, 
revolt, desertion and defiance. Sometimes it came out through silent 
rebellion. An example is Satyabati's mother and Ramkali's wife 
Bhuvaneshwari -who refused to confide about her killing illness and 
died -without medical assistance from her husband, a magician in his 
command over Ayurveda famous for bringing “patients back from the 
dead.” This was her rebellion. She avenged her husband's silent 
neglect, humiliation and oppression of her all through their married 
life, by sentencing him to a life imprisonment of loneliness after 
her death. The orphan and widowed Sankari was forced to run away 
from her shelter where.she eked out a living through very hard work. 
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She was punished only because word from her uncle's home informed 
Ramkali's family that Nagen, a male relative, had walked out of the 
home soon after she came to live with Ramkali's family! Unlike 
Satyabati, whose rebellion was open when she walked out, never 
to return, they were the ‘other’ women who fought back in their 
own way without fighting the violence of invisibility or breaching 
the rules of the antahpur. 


Conclusion 


Pratham Pratisruti appears at first sight, to operate fully within the 
ideology of patriarchy. On closer inspection however, it is much more 
complex. This argument is based on the notion that every story, novel 
and drama, apart from being part of a social and an economic system, 
is also a part of an ideological system. But this ideology does not 
necessarily operate similarly in all texts. Pratham Pratisruti is an 
example of this rupture. As one reads and re-reads the text, one 
discovers an internal critique taking place, which cracks the text apart 
at the seams. If one reads the text obliquely, looking for symptoms, if 
one looks beyond its apparent formal coherence, one can see it is 
riddled with cracks; one can see it splitting under an internal tension!?. 
Pratham Pratisruti, through incredible stories about women, throws 
up the entire socio-political and economic history of women in Bengal 
in perspective and this is what justifies the title of the novel. 


Notes 


1. Women from the caste of barbers who came to pair the nails of and 
apply alta (a liquid red dye prepared from the alaktaka flower used 
as a decorative by married women) to the feet of women living in 
the andarmahal. 

2. Speech by Babu Greesh Chandra Ghosh, "Female Occupations in 
Bengal," Bengal Social Science Association, Calcutta, 30th January 
1868, in Bela Dutta Gupta, Sociology in India (Calcutta: Centre for 
Sociological Research, 1972), app., pp. 60-61. Quoted in Footnote 5 
by Sumanta Banerjee in ^Marginalization of Women's Popular Culture 
in Nineteenth Century Bengal" in Kumkum Sangari and Sudesh Vaid 
p. 169. 

3. Socio-cultural rituals performed by women linked mainly to birth, 
marriage and death. 
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4. Banerjee Sumanta: ‘Marginalization of Women’s Popular Culture in 
Nineteenth Century Bengal, in Kumkum Sangari and Sudesh Vaid (ed.) 
Recasting .Women p. 129. 

5. Kuhn, Annette: Women’s Pictures: Geminism and Cinema. p. 71. 

6. See Davar, Bhargavi V. Mental Health of Indian Women: A Feminist 
Agenda. p. 230. 

7. See Sethi B.B. and Dube, S. ‘Guilt in India’, in Indian Journal of 
Psychiatry, 24, 1982. pp. 101-106. 

8. See Chatterjee, Partha: ‘The Nationalist Resolution of the Women’s 
Question’ in Kumkum Sangari and Sudesh Vaid. Pp. 238-239. 

9. See Sen, Geeti, Footnote 2, p. 131. See also suggests another book, 
Inside the Haveli by Rama Mehta. . 

10. Dasi, Binodini: 4mar Katha in Bengali was published in Bengali in 
serial form in the early 20th century. It has been translated into English 
.by Rimli Bhattacharya under the title: Binodini Dasi, My Story and 
My Life as an Actress, Kali for Women, New Delhi, 1998. 

11. See Sen, Geeti, Feminine Fables p. 104. 

12. The author of this paper has borrowed this logic from an original paper 
authored by the editors of Cahiers du Cinema in 1970, that appeared 
in translation in Screen two years later, as part of a larger project 
of reading classic films because she felt this inherent critique applied 
very well to a reading of Pratham OTHE vis-à-vis its invisible 
women characters. 
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Chapter-10 


*Silence is the powerful enemy of social justice' 


Domain, Domination and Gender: 
Reading Ashapurna Devi's Public Life from her 
Speeches, Autobiographical Notes and Interviews 


Dipannita Datta 


... [D]eplorable was the condition of women in my eyes. 
Whenever I think that they are withheld from every right, and 
left to spend their lives in the darkness of domestic 
confinement, I get restless (Ashapurna Devi, 19941. 


This sensation of restlessness can conquer somebody who has already 
experienced alienation—an alienated experience in the 'idealised 
notion of home and hearth'?, This experience of isolation in everyday 
` domestic life ` exposes several *contrary-tensions' prevailing in the 
‘inner’ and ‘outer’ space within the domestic world. It is from this 
seemingly self-enclosed world that Ashapurna expresses ‘what it 
takes to participate in the recalcitrance of gender inequality from 
the cluster of everyday events’? and sets out to capture the ‘silence’. 

This duality of ‘alienated experience’ becomes clearer if we 
couple Ashapurna’s understanding of domestic space with her 
location from which such narrations of gender difference become 
possible. It is important to remember here that it is precisely her 
location in the 20th century and in the post-independent Indian state 
that compels her to frame the problem in ways that challenge 
colonial, reformist and nationalist notions of womanhood‘. 

A housewife saving time from her housework for writing is 
largely true of the generation which Ashapurna Devi belonged to. 
For this author, home bound as she was, writing was not only an 
outlet of creativity; it was her source of independent income as well. 
Ashapurna, although unassuming and amiable’, affirmed this in one 
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of her most explicitly expressed lectures. Contradicting the maxim 
of her time, “Man is the maker of... world, and woman's duty is to 
make him a home" she claimed, “Why was-I never called out into 
the world of work? ...Why should I not try to discover my real 
worth? Surely I need not always be dependent on others?"Ó This 
*rising consciousness' in Ashapurna Devi showed her the gargantuan 
chasm between masculine and feminine values-the subjective social 
values, as regulated by the imposing process of socialisation, which 
led to the marginalisation of the so-called *weaker sex'. To overcome 
this state of subjectivity and reach a state of awakening Ashapurna 
Devi suggests: l 

We [women] should have a strong sense of solidarity so that 

women don’t have to turn to men every time they are trying 

to build up something”. 

It is only with the consolidation of female power that liberation 
could come through from the pettiness binding them within the 
narrow confines of four wallsê. 

Keeping this suggestion in mind the present study attempts to 
explore the social, political and cultural compulsions that constructed 
and shaped Ashapurna Devi's ideology of life and works. Thus, my 
endeavour in this essay would be to recognise the ‘domestic’ theme 
revisiting AshapurnaS public life as a writer by manipulating the 
complexity of the inner-outer, domestic-public where her 
transgression of the inner domain, within the possession of normative 
function, plays a fundamental role. With the recognition of the fact 
that any divulgence from the prescribed values and codes of 
subservience to the domestic rules, would bring disgrace? to the 
family she belonged to, Ashapurna reveals problems of women’s 
writings in her autobiographical notes as ‘expressions of the gendered 
nature of reality’!9 that was shrouded in secrecy. In spite of the 
social reform agenda of the nineteenth century which is viewed as 
the precursor of the women’s movement in India, women writers 
of this period were occupied in a ‘bitter and difficult debate about 
women and the kind of hospitality gender received within universalist 
claims of the post-Independence years’ (Tham & Lalita 94)". 
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To this I must add although stri-swadhinata, ‘the freeing of 
women', became the swadeshi code for cultural nationalism, it often 
went along with fairly aggressive reassertions of patriarchal values, 
(S. Sarkar 181). For many of the liberal social reformers stri- 
swadhinata was ‘a distortion of earlier purity and a major symptom 
of present decay'. While for the Hindu nationalists, any change in the 
Hindu way of domestic life *would signify the surrender of the last 
bastion of freedom' (T. Sarkar 36). 

It is with the feminist movement, which steered one of the most 
successful people's movements in India in the nineteenth through 
twentieth century that 'certain instability was being created at the 
bedrock of society’. It is by problematising the relationships that have 
accumulated in the society at specific levels and by focussing on 
the everyday, often invisible subjugations which form the specific 
historical grain of 'oppression' and 'expropriation', feminism has 
gained 'new solidarities and new rationales for political action' 
(Tharu 57). 

Ashapurna Devi celebrates this positive intervention of feminist 
practice that actually succeeded in articulating the feminine voice 
and reminds us that the struggle is against ‘injustice’ and ‘inequality’, 
not against the male sex!?. She saw this in society, within the family, 
and even to one's own parents a son is worth infinitely more than 
a daughter!3, Scrutinising these exclusions and delegitimisations that 
took specific historical shape, Ashapurna Devi observes: “It is as 
if men were born to rule and the women to be ruled... All social 
norms and interactions between man and woman perpetuate this 
*ruler-subject' relation, and the roots of this prejudice spread far back 
into prehistory” (Indian Women 20). It is to be noted here that 
Ashapurna Devi despite being encaged in the patriarchal codes of 
conduct and thereby withdrawn from formal education, then a male 
prerogative, was well aware of the ruling social concepts and their 
implicated deprivation as she was an avid reader. This pervasiveness 
of domesticity becomes important for our study because Ashapurna's 
inexorable concern all through her life was to negotiate the various 
aspects of ‘domestic life’. As she claims: 
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Throughout my humble literary career ... The simple human 
beings in the background -of their ‘domestic’ setup are the 
elements of my matrix as a fiction-writer... To me, the raw 
material is supplied by the cobwebs of the ordinary social 
human beings cloistered within the limits of their ‘homes’ 
(1994)!4 


This ‘humble’ rendition, or as I would like to put it, the ‘silent 
resistance’ of Ashapurna Devi after almost 70 years of her writing 
career, on her acceptance of the fellowship offered by the Sahitya 
Akademi, is important as it is disturbing. It is important as an 
expression of an individualism that was alien to traditional thinking 
and that it definitely involves an element of subjectivity that wishes 
to express itself. Excluding this, could Ashapurna deviate from her 
prescribed role within ‘domesticity’? Or else why is the. parameter 
of her creativity fixed within the boundaries of four walls? “I have 
confined the province of my subject matter strictly to the world I. 
‘am familiar with..."5 is the simple response. This acceptance of 
incarceration confirms the precariousness of the domains that 
' Ashapurna Devi evidently experienced within the génder specific 
roles with their inherent biases. B 

However, her negotiation to modify her position found the only 
alternative in the available ideology of the outer domain. This goes 
against the primary assumption of mutually exclusive spatial 
distribution as it goes against the separate categories of ‘private’ and 
*public? since Ashapurna's private life is exposed before the public 
gaze. At the same time the idea of ‘domesticity’ gets a new twist 
with Ashapurna’s deft manipulation of contemporary hostile attitude 
towards woman’s education and her household responsibilities where 
she further recognises herself as a caged bird fluttering its wings 
restlessly to escape from the- enforced situation. As she says, 

I go to the kitchen and write in secret . . after finishing my 
kitchen work I retire to this bedroom and | conituue writing”!® . 


This seeming passivity definitely corroborates the dominant idea 
of the woman as an ‘oppressed subject’. At the same time this 
appropriation leads to a more disturbing possibility—the denial of 
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gender within social subjectivity. Nevertheless, getting linked to the 
world. of knowledge was the biggest act of transgression which a 
Hindu woman could commit. This Ashapurna achieves through her 
cautious manoeuevering of the patriarchal logic of ‘sameness’ 
responding only passively to male desire. By manipulating this ‘lack’ 
or negativeness of the feminine that can find expression only through 
passivity, Ashapurna defines the ‘other’ and thereby steps out of ‘the 
lakshmanrekha of the patriarchal Hindu undivided family that the 
nationalists constructed as the suraksha chakra of the inviolate and 
inviolable social order'!?. 

.Yet, in her speeches and autobiographical notes, explicit 
political statements are absent, signalling an obvious sign of 
deprivation. This absence attests the critical role of the domestic 
sphere within the emerging patriarchy with its normative structure. 
To this end, I would like to clarify that the target of this project 
is set not to hypothesise the aftermath of the colonial encounter or 
examine the pattern that led to the emergence of a new generation 
woman. Nor does the study attempt to analyse the complex 
metamorphosis of the nationalist discourse or foreground the inner 
fissures and contradictions of nationalism. But, the idea is to identify 
certain possibilities, that remained unresolved within the larger 
structure, but were important for their alterity. 

Since the focus in this paper is on ‘Ashapurna and her public 
life as a writer’, it is almost impossible to omit the past legacy of 
the nationalist narrative; as Ashapurna sees the nineteenth century!? 
as the originary moment for the formation of women as subjects 
of their own discourses. Again, with the ushering of independence, 
contradictions of nationalism were not erased from peoples mind. 
Rather, as far as women’s issues were concerned, by the mid-1950s, 
‘patriarchy acquired new forms of ideological and institutional 
control’ (Kasturi and Mazumdar 1996: xl). Ashapurna Devi’s ‘silent 
endurance’ within the confines of ‘four walls’, explains the same. 

At the same time, it is at the intersection of the contending 
discourses on nationalism and gender that we have to place Ashapurna 
Devi as we see in her the emergence of the spirit of individualistic 
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rebellion against established social norms. However, we have to keep 
in mind that it was after forty years of 'silent' journey through difficult 
segregated spaces, depicting various stages of her life in the institution 
of family and the relationship to the public domain that she was 
accorded self-possession and volition into the open space of public 
life. ; 

Until the elderly poet Naren Dev!? took it as a responsibility 
to introduce her into literary circles in Calcutta she remained largely 
unknown. This was definitely an important part of her devélopment 
as a writer. Ashapurna Devi records this transition in her 
autobiographical essay, Ja dekhi tai likhi—which I would call the 
three phases of her growth as a writer (depicted by ‘/’in the following 

| excerpt):— 
I am confined within four walls. The window is the limit 
through which I see the world. As it is, I am a girl born in 
an extremely orthodox family/and again, I am a wife married 
to an almost similar conservative family/. Till I turned forty 
nobody knew Ashapurna Devi. Is it a male writer using a 
pseudonym??? (4ar Ek Ashapurna 15). 


‘Silence is the powerful enemy of social justice’ 
Amartya Sen, while presenting the "anti-inequality" arguments in his 
distinctive essay, 'Inequality, Instability and Voice' says that the 
argumentative route has its use and emphasises: 
*... it is important not to see the Indian ... tradition as the 
exclusive preserve of men... The demands of justice in India 
are also demands for more use of voice in the pursuit of 
equity... [Thus] Silence is a powerful enemy of social justice" 
(The Argumentative Indian 44, 10, 38, 39). 

Agreeing to the Nobel laureate's statement I would like to 
reinstate that if ‘silence’ and ‘justice’ are the two powerful 
oppositional constructions of femininity, it is ‘silence’ that builds 
power within the contained voice. And those who are conscious of 
that ‘fire’, the power of that blazing wound burning within and reflect 
consciously, can surpass the *wounded inner domain' and compose, 
what Fanon said, “the sentence which expresses the heart of the 
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people and become[s] the mouthpiece of a new reality in action" 
(The Wretched of the Earth 179). 

Ashapurna Devi, a product of a similar tension— dominance 
versus silence'—while presenting an argument along this line, attempts 
to reconcile the demands of the dissenting voice with its accent on 
self-determination for the individual with the intransigence of 
contemporary social reality. She continues emphatically, that the 
constitutive elements, equal ‘rights’ and ‘justice’ can only be ensured, 
*when men and women have attained the same level of consciousness 
[and that] only an organised women's movement can raise the level 
of male consciousness in our society” (Indian Women 23). It is not 
that this ‘consciousness’ was missing in the nationalist politics agenda. 
It is the "integrated cultural politics", as Radhakrishnan observes, as 
nationalist politics had to find a place of its own, so to speak, outside 
the purview of a strictly Eurocentric historical trajectory?!. 

Partha Chatterjee explicates this question of ‘national politics’ 
vis-à-vis ‘gender’ in terms of spatial practice, where he shows a 
systematic separation of two domains, ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ within the 
nationalist discourse. While the’ outer domain was the account of 
subjugation and acceptance of the material superiority of the 
coloniser, the inner domain became the chief carriers of the 
traditional ethos of the nation. Inevitably, the inner domain (as the 
nationalist wanted it to remain unpolluted and uncontaminated) where 
the nationalist hegemony tried to consolidate itself and women, 
remained untouched by colonial education and administration? 

The logic to draw this specific part of nationalist history might 
seem to be a bit unbefitting in portfdying Ashapurna's biography. 
But this pervasiveness of domesticity is important for our 
understanding Ashapurna and her life, for whom "amidst this familiar 
world [of domesticity] lies hidden an inexhaustible fund of mystery" 
(1994). She observes this duality of social subjectivity with 
remarkable boldness and without any taint of resentment or self-pity: 

It is the process of deconstruction and construction of the 


public world that creates history of past times... But does not 
construction-deconstruction similarly undertake in the silenced 
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area of antahpur?.. From which flows forth the shifting 
colours of a society, an age ahd people's mentalities... Yet, 
history is perpetually indifferent towards the dynamics of the 
domestic world. This domain has always been neglected (Aar 
Ek Ashapurna 12) ?. ` 


But only if we were focused there, we would find an abundant 
treasure, continues Ashapurna. Thus, she sits to write with nerve, 
investigating this muted and neglected domestic space ard portrays 
the dynamics of the domestic world with such minute details that 
this world hardly remains muted. Of course this gives an opportunity 
to the critics to dismiss her writings as "kitchen stories". 
Nevertheless, Ashapurna remains unperturbed?^ She steadily 
continues to write with passion; as she says, “ja dekhi tai likhi?>— 
“I write what I see". Indeed Ashapurna saw her writing as an act 
of rebellion; as she says, ‘all those unpronounced protests of mine 
have appeared in my writing and in figures of rebellious women, 
like Satyabati of Pratham Pratisruti'?6. 

Yet she does not write an autobiography. Why? What stops her 
from revealing her own voice, her own presence? "Truth cannot be 
revealed in its entirety" ?7, said Ashapurna Devi. This was not to 
indicate instability but to bear out a form of textual presence that 
I feel enables her to mould the public within her personal narratives 
thereby disclosing her life, her self-perception through an indirect 
autobiography. This is not to say that this was Ashapurna's explicit 
intention. This was more important for her as she had to reconcile 
her contradictory roles of a housewife in an orthodox household and 
as an author dedicated towards the cause of woman, struggling to 
find ways out of the strictures that contain it?8. 

This as well exemplifies the “female literary creativity" 29 that 
Gilbert and Gubar charts as “the difficult paths by which ... women 
overcame their anxiety of authorship [and] repudiated debilitating 
patriarchal prescriptions (The Madwoman in the Attic 59). 

The dynamism Ashapurna presents, offers a sustained and 
nuanced understanding of how subjectivity is produced and how 
beings who are already at odds with the "other" within, might come 
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to terms with the others in their midst. No wonder critics castigated 
Ashapurna and her work was so often misunderstood. But, I must 
add, that the "phallic criticism" she endured empowered her to spell 
out her position outside the "reproductive necessities of an 
intentionally phallic currency" (Irigaray 22). 

“In fact when ...the social environment [was] loud with censures 
and satires against masculine women and feminine men for inverting 
stable norms" 39, Ashapurna linked the domestic theme in her wishful 
public life with a superior competence of her writing and thereby 
chiselled out a niche for herself. For her, this "twin brutalisation 
by housework and the deprivation of exercise of reason"—-had to 
be reformed and reorganised within the umbrella of an enlightened 
patriarchy.*! Inevitably, this was difficult. As in the complex 
relationship between nationalism and gender, the gender question 
never manages to get out of its 'inter-dict' position, as its validity 
is predicted upon a spatial closure that determines the extent of self- 
fashioning for the ‘second sex’. 

Although she does not write an autobiography the small personal 
notes that she leaves behind insidiously portrays her own gender- 
marked experiences as highly problematic ones, without being overtly 
critical. 

All that we can gather from her statements is the way she 
alienated herself from the searing experiences of her life??, to a way 
that would be along an intellectual trajectory of reading and writing. 
She proclaimed her predicament to the world through her art of 
writing; and her Pratham Pratisruti—'The First Promise'—is an 
example of the accumulated repulsion that she felt within as she 
claimed on receiving the Jnanpith award. Then again, she retained 
the image of the self-effacing Hindu wife who suffers her 
deprivations patiently with smiling forbearance. Ashapurna Devi's 
journey from ‘segregation’ and *'interiorisation' to the outside world 
is thus a journey to a new space, which is a fusion of both. As 
a writer her position is that of a historical marker. She has carved 
in a longing for becoming, for a creation of ourselves, and an 
entitlement to discover, to recreate what surrounds us. For this, the 
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journey she undertook from the invisible ‘being’ to a visible 
*becoming'?? is undoubtedly challenging. The urgency with which 
she writes exposes how the creation of consent, of moral hegemony 
among women themselves works as a most powerful weapon to 
survive this 'subjugated subjugation'. 

By exposing the nature of women's struggle in the light of 
‘relationality’ of the social process, Ashapurna Devi has established 
the new order—the search for *balance of equals' (which dissolves 
the moment it is achieved) through the secret of her ability to write, 
She has successfully negotiated the 'feminine creative voyage'. Her 
location in twentieth century women's writing is that of a positive 
interventionist. Her autobiographical notes and texts discussed are 
positive interventions as cognitive structures within the normalising 
discourse of patriarchy, in the sense that they actually succeeded in 
articulating the feminine voice against the ‘classical gesture’ of the 
traditional narrative. : 

The observation I have put forward in this paper might provide 
a tentative prelude for understanding the social predicaments of 
Ashapurna Devi as a twentieth century woman writer and the way 
she engages with the terms set iri historical discourses of reform. 
Yet, this further problematises the choices available tó women 
because after all patriarchy hardly vanishes with the ushering in of 
modernity, ‘it merely reconfigures itself’. Nevertheless, Ashapurna 
Devi successfully steers the project of rehabilitation from an 
exclusion from history and from a phallocentric discourse, which I 
must say, is a fantastic journey. Her ‘feminine creative voyage’ as 
a celebration of freedom is a voyage of daring. As a voyager, she 
has successfully surpassed all bounds and every test limits. 


Notes 
1, This is an extract from the acceptance speech by Ashapurna Devi on 
being elected as a fellow of Sahitya Akademi, 1994. 
2. See Julia V. Emberly in ‘The Worlding of Everyday Life’. P19. 
3. See Jasodhara Bagchi, ‘Foreword’ to The First Promise. pp. 10-11. 
4. Indira Chowdhury, Economic and Political Weekly. Oct 31,1998. p. 
47. (EPW). : 
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Mahasweta Devi on Ashapurna Devi (they were close friends, 
contemporary writers) In a programme—‘Through My Window’; 
organised by Sahitya Akademi on Nov 24, 1995 shé says: "... it is 
astonishing that a woman like Ashapurna Devi continuously wrote for 
six decades on various genres... It was just her life which gave her 
strength to build up a huge kingdom of her own, studded with 
downtrodden, helpless and hapless people, young widows, orphans, 
old folks and the exploited". 

This is an extract from the Inaugural address of Ashapurna Devi at 
the National seminar organised by School of Women Studies, Jadavpur 
University on 9th March 1989. See Indian Women: Myth and Reality. 
p. 20. . 

ibid p. 22. 

Ashapurna Devi discusses at length in this lecture about the need for 
the consolidation of female power. 

See Himani Bannerji in "The Family as an Institution and Stages of 
Women's Lives" p. 203. She writes: "These notions are equally 
hegemonic and extend to honour, propriety, shame and guilt. Giving 
powerless women the responsibility of upholding the family's honour 
is another way of relegating them to their assigned space and station 
within the overall social organizsation..." 

See Indira Chowdhury, Introduction to The First Promise. 

See Vol. II: Women Writing in India (Introduction). 


. See Ashapurna Devi's inaugural speech in Indian Women p. 22. 


ibid 20. 

This is an extract from Ashapuna Devi's acceptance speech on 
receiving the Sahitya Akademi Fellowship, 1994 (SAF). 

ibid (SAF). Also read an interesting observation by a Czechoslovakian 
researcher: “But, whatever limited opportunity life has offered, 
however insignificant they are, as a writer Ashapurna has not narrowed 
down this theme [‘family’], to include only certain types of 
relationships..."(Hana Preinhaelterova 19). 

From my conversation with Ashapurna Devi on 9 March 1992. See 
A Caged Freedom by Dipannita Datta. 

See Jasodhara Bagchi, ‘Foreword’, The First Promise. 

See Himani Bannerji, p. 190. Here she discusses that in spite of the 
difference in time, Ashapuma's rural and urban social and family 
settings and mores are remarkably similar to Rassundari's. Although 
born more than 100 years after Rassundari, Ashapurna depicted a 
similar kind of social life in the first two parts of her trilogy to that 
described by her predecessor... 
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Poet Naren Dev came from an aristocratic Dev-family of Thanthania 
in North Calcutta. He had connections with Rabindranath Tagore and 
Saratchandra Chattopadhyaya amongst other litterateurs of his age. He 
was the president of the P.E.N. West Bengal Branch. (Supported by 
him, Ashapurna Devi was made the vice-president of the P.E.N. West 
Bengal Branch.) He had published 36 titles. Naren Dev married a 
young widow Radharani Datta in the early twenties. Their only 
daughter is Nabaneeta Dev Sen, an eminent writer and scholar. 
Radharani Devi was also a successful writer, who eventually became 
Ashapurna’ close friend. 

My translation. 

Rajagopalan Radhakrishnan in his essay, ‘Nationalism Gender, and the 
Narrative of Identity’ speaks of ‘integrated cultural politics’ as a ‘total 
field’ to explain the shift from ‘one putatively macropolitical discourse’ 
to another to access ‘any single subject-positional politics’. pp. 
191-193, 2001. Also see Jasodhara Bagchi 1995, where she observes 
this as ‘habitually the ideological enclaves of exploitation’. 

Also see Tanika Sarkar’s perspective review of the ‘inner’ circle or the 
andar that became a compensatory site for nationalist manoeuevering. 
She observes: “The Hindu home was the one sphere where 
improvements could be made through personal initiative and changes 
wrought whereby, education would bring forth concrete, manipulable, 
desired results. The home, then, had to substitute for the world outside 
and for all the work and relations there that lay beyond personal 
comprehension and control” (Hindu Wife Hindu Nation 37-38). 
Also see preface to Pratham Pratisruti (The First Promise). 
Ashapurna Devi refuses to see this as a basis to withdraw from writing. 
She admits at the age of eighty-two, that she wrote to fulfil the demands 
of her own desire and to carry out the ‘demands of her readers’. See, 
interview with Shivani Banerjee-Chakravorty, 6 March 1991, published 
in Newsletter, School of Women’s Studies, Jadavpur University, 
Decadal Number, 24 March 2000. 

See Ar Ek Ashapurna. p. 13, 17. My translation. 

See Indira Chowdhury, EPW. Oct 31,1998. P 47. Also see Tharu and 
Lalita Women Writing in India. Vol.l. P 476. 

See Indian Literature. No.1333. Sep-Oct 1983. —Interaction of 
Ranavir Rangra with Ashapurna Devi. 

This emphasis is dedicated to Jasodhara Bagchi, whose enlightening 
discussion on Ashapurna Devi has helped me immensely in developing 
this study. 
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“Feminism” as Jasodhara Bagchi has urged in her life and work, “is 
nothing if it is not a philosophy of action and engagement". See 
Literature and Gender. : 

29. See introduction to The Madwoman in the Attic. 

30. See Tharu & Lalita p. 192. 

31. See Himani Bannerji. “Re-Generation: Mothers and Daughters in 
Bengal’s Literary Space" in Literature and Gender. pp. 191-194. 

32. See pp 47-48. “Ashapurna Devi: Her Life". Ashapurna Devi's journey 

' through complex terrains assumed its concreteness much later in her 

life. Learning to read and write did not dislodge her from the traditional 
world. The acuteness of the situation surfaced in reality when Naren 
Dev came to her Beltala house to request her formally to participate 
in a literary contest organised by Calcutta Chemicals. Ashapurna 
describes this turn of event in a subtle manner. She was definitely 
perplexed, as she did not know how to handle the situation; thus, she 
writes: “I was totally dumbfounded as I had no experience of talking 
to people other than my relatives, although I had been in literary pursuit 
for a long time... I was bound within my house... and *to compete 
with all the established writers...' " (4ar Ek Ashapurna 161-162). Yet 
she complied to his wish as to deny was not in her nature; and to 
defy Naren Dev, who was a figure head of the then literary circle 
in Calcutta was impossible for her. 

33. See Himani Bannerji. “Re-Generation: Mothers and Daughters in 
Bengal’s Literary Space" in Literature and Gender. p. 186. 

34. See Helene Cixous and Catherine Clement, The Newly-Born Woman. 
p. 39. 
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PART-3 
FROM TEXTUAL TO CONTEXTUAL 


Chapter-1 1 


Breaking the Silence: 
Bedroom Voices from the Indian Poetic Tradition 


Nrisinha Prasad Bhaduri 


Women writers all over the world are "rara avis" and the reasons 
for this are many. One common traditional factor responsible for this 
state of subjugation of women is patriarchy, which never provided 
women with a room of their own. Added to this are the androcentric 
nomenclatures that have accumulated over the ages, pushing women 
into the cocooned life of ‘hard-shell tradition’. Naturally, incessant 
feelings of dependence and insecurity governed the lives of women. 
Education was a rare opportunity sometimes doled out to women 

by family patriarchs and even though the daughters and wives of 
upper elitist class received some education or a smattering of 
education in some special field, they were not accorded the freedom, 
which could earn them even a sense of identity. The following 
statement by Virginia Woolf in Three Guineas shows the universality 
of time and space in this regard. Woolf says: 

We daughters of educated men, are between the devil and the 

deep sea. Behind us lies the patriarchal system; the private 

house, with its nullity, its immortality, its hypocrisy, its 

servility. Before us lies the public world, the professional 

system with its possessiveness, its jealousy, its pugnacity, its 

greed. The one shuts up life’s slaves in a harem the other 

forces us to circle, like caterpillars head to tail round and 

round the mulberry tree, of property. It is a choice of evils. 

Each is bad. Had we not better plunge of the bridge into the 

river, give up the game, a mistake and so end it! 


If we deny this repressive presence and say, no, this was not 
the scene in our country, that would be too patriotic and emotional. 
The position of women remained almost the same in India through 
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ages; the only difference is that we can bear some female voices, 
sporadic and random, from the ages of the Vedas to the 18 century. 
With time, these contained voices have prepared a ground for a 
theory. We are inclined to believe that amidst the thousand methods 
of repression and suppression in India, there were moments when 
women could express their feelings in their own language and say 
something about themselves. 

To begin with the earliest examples we must refer to the Vedas, 
which were respectfully spoken of as the source of all our virtues and 
ethics.? Since we believe that the Vedas are the earliest specimens 
of poetry in India, they bear the true reflections of life celebrated 
with all the trials and errors of a growing civilisation. There was 
a time at least three thousand years ago when women used to wear 
sacred threads (upavita) and pursued education like their male 
partners’. The great Manu, who is decried for many reasons today, 
attests to the existence of female education in those days* and we 
did have the fruits of such education in those Vedic verses which 
were definitely written by the female seers. 

It may be said in this connection that the Vedic mantras may 
apparently be a mass of eulogies to the gods, but in reality, they 
expressed women's voices of desires and anger, depression, happiness 
and lust for life in the forms of prayers to different gods. It is, 
however, interesting to note that in such an early state of civilization, 
the female seers sometimes prayed for the favour of gods to solve 
their own personal problems and sometimes protested against the 
social curses flung upon them by the patriarchs. 

Any argumentative man may realize that when the institution 
of marriage came as a check and control over the search for 
immoderate and arbitrary sex?, the patriarchy conveniently took up 
the way of taking many wives. But since institutionally there was 
almost no way of forsaking a married wife in Indian society or 
divorcing her, the polygamist man used to maintain an institutional 
care for all his wives but in reality cared for none. Protest was 
therefore inevitable and this protest came from the depressed minds 
of wallowing women enmeshed in household ‘mores and chores’. 
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The voices we have from the Vedic hymns can be explained 
in two ways—one being the form of protest against the curse of being 
a co-wife in the household and the other, very important indeed, is 
the expression of a woman's mind regarding her desire and sexuality 
in her own language. Talking about the former, we can only say 
that the dictates of patriarchy had become so forceful at this early 
stage of civilisation that it had left no scope for women to revolt 
against the curses of polygamy. Nor could they, for customary 
reasons, wish for their husband's death. Naturally, they prayed to 
gods to subdue their younger co-wives who stole the fortunes of the 
olders. The olders, however, could not remain happy with simple 
prayers as they were always apprehensive that their prayers might 
not be answered. 

Thus, the Vedic women took the rules in their own hands. They 
confessed that they sometimes prepared herbal poisons to kill their 
co-wives. But, killing the co-wives was never the best expedient for 
a housewife; so she explored the tactics of being excessively violent 
within the household and ultimately became successful in convincing 
the husband about her supremacy. One such Vedic hymn speaks the 
heart of a wife who had been compelled to bear the torments of 
polygamy for centuries before and for centuries to come. The 
indignant seer Sachi says: 

Today the morning sun has brought with it the fortune for me. 
Today I realise that all my co-wives had yielded to me and at 
last, I got my husband within my grip. Now I am all in all 
in this household—the head of everything. Since I call a spade a 
spade, I have become violent and arrogant. Naturally, my 
husband is trying to please me now with sweet words of 
honour, according to me the highest place in the household. 
Now he dances to the tunes of my dictates. My sons and 
daughters have got the light, elevatión and decoration. I feel — 
I conquered all and lord it over the lord, the household lord$ 


However arrogant this piece of the Vedic hymns may sound, the 
woman in question just forgets the conditions of other co-wives who 
might have vied for supremacy in the same household. But still we 
find this testimony very important because even in those early days 
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the lady did not suppress her demands and somehow she could exert 
her power to override the male. Jealous and hostile relationships 
between. co-wives often paved the way for witchcraft and sorcery in 
many civilisations and the Vedic Sachi is just one of the earliest 
examples’. 

Although this sort of arrogance and garrulity is justified for 
resisting the advances of polygyny, at the same time it annuls the 
sweet memories of love and romance, and the whole household tums 
to a place of polygonal power-relationship. Therefore, it is better 
to refer to the anguish and concerns.of some other Vedic women 
who open their hearts about their own desires, love, and even lust. 
. Here, reference to the dialogue hymn of Yama and Yami would be 
exciting as also vulnerable because it speaks of a brother-sister taboo 
incest; but insisting desire for having sex with the brother makes 
a pointin women’s sexuality. With Yama, the brother, repeatedly 
referring to the taboo and aborting the nagging advances of his sister, 
we hear a number of lascivious requests from Yami in the beautiful 
solitude of the island that speaks enough of female, sexuality, 
especially those in which Yami seeks to stretch her body for 
masculine sex. 

We might leave this hymn as an unusual case of incestuous 
overtures, but the 21st century psychoanalysts and social ' 
anthropologists will certainly raise the point of autocratic act, that 
is wishing to ‘have sex with a first degree blood relative is like 
having sex with yourself. It is a narcissistic act and like all acts 
narcissistic, it involves the objectification of the partner®.’ Here in 
this yama-yami dialogue, we clearly see this act of objectification 
and in the process Yami, the female partner, the incestuous narcissist 
*overvalues' and then ‘devalues’ her sexual partner. The exultant 
attitude of Yami and her persuasion in anticipation of erotic measure 
from her brother found expression in her sentences like, ‘I wish 
Ihave you in my bed and entwine my body with yours’. The 
objectification and overvaluation reach higher pitch in the verses 
afterwards, ultimately annulled by the sense of taboo on the part 
of Yama, and the process of devaluing the object by the autocratic 
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narcissist draws the curtain. “You are the weakest man of your kind 
who refuses such proposal’—was the last rebuff of Yami. 

Incest or the instinct inbred in the “gene pool’ may be thought 
too much to explain the female sexuality, because there is hardly 
a culture where incest is not a taboo. Thus, we should shift our gaze 
to some ‘other women jn the Vedas, but to say the least, they are 
also related to women's erotica. It is said that Anais Nin was probably 
the first woman to write ‘erotica’ truly from the female perspective 
as opposed to merely emulating a masculinised sex. But Nin's erotica 
has older antecedents in Sanskrit and women's voices could be heard 
as early as three thousand years ago. Naturally, the language is not 
as compact, complete and poetic as that of Nin. But remember the 
days, three thousand years ago, when women in some other countries 
were running after the wild boars, a women seer named Ghosha 
pronounces her thrill for masculine touch. She says—oh, the twin gods 
Asvins! Where do you scurry about the whole day and the whole 
night? Who is that sacrificer who hails like a widow daring to 
embrace her brother-in-law in the amorous bed, or like a lady pining 
for the company of a lover. Oh gods! I always talk about you 
everywhere, I ask about you everywhere?. 

Ghosha probably suffered from a skin disease, presumably from 
leprosy. She earned the favour of divine physicians, the twin gods 
Asvins and could heal her disease. She is now getting ready for 
marriage and more than the ceremonial glamour of marriage, Ghosha 
seems to be occupied more with the anticipated pleasures of sexual 
union. There is no hesitation, no sign of embarrassment in her, 
and she proclaims—‘I am Ghosha. All the beautiful marks of a woman 
blossomed in me. I wish I have a very strong and healthy husband 
who would love me forever. But I do not really know what pleasure 
women enjoy when they are united in warm embrace with their 
husbands. I pray to you oh gods! Kindly describe that amorous 
pleasure to me-tbat pleasure of sexual union between a young man 
and a young girl': 

Na tasya vidma tadu su pravocata 
Yuva ha yad-yuvatyü kseti yonisul9. 
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It is obvious that Ghosha was not trying to have some sexual 
education from the Asvins, but the language she uses in her prayers 
are replete with signs of lust and desires as conceived in Vance's 
Pleasure and Danger. Exploring Female Sexuality. , 

This exposure of feminine lust, if not the feminine aggression, 
voiced by Yami in the said dialogue hymn, is very important for 
us because in view of the silence and reticence that continued in ' 
the literary history till the nineteenth century, such lone voices of 
Ghosha, Lopamudra or Apala are worthy of note. 

We should wilfully skip the voices of epic women because male 
patriarchs like Valmiki or Dwaipayana Vyasa composed the epics. 
Moreover, if we begin to cite examples it would make a volume 
of this paper. But it should also be kept in mind that if we totally 
keep away from the epics we shall be responsible for lacking an 
account of a big span of time. Since written by the male patriarchs, 
there is always an aspersion that the epic poets were not 
compassionate to female causes. No doubt, there are thousand scars 
of patriarchy and thousand examples of male dominance in both these 
epics, but, there are also thousands of critics who do not and 
sometimes cannot go into the totality of the epics and find superficial 
similarities with other cases of male oppression. 

We have only to say that truth lies midway; to gauge the depth 
of the female voices in the epics one is required to feel the heart 
of.the epic poet, and to feel that heart one must realise that great 
poets can very well feminise themselves. The process of feminisation 
can go to such an extent that can express the women's feeling almost 
in entirety. The best examples of their feminisation in India are 
Chaitanyadev and Rabindranath. That the former did not write 
anything but Chaitanya's life as depicted by his biographers provides 
a complete picture of feminisation. Chaitanya's total identification 
with the emotions of the mythical Radha speaks volumes of the 
working out of a ‘feminine’ role in ‘masculine’ body. 

To say something about this feminisation in regard to 
Rabindranath, belies a modicum of justice to the great poet, because 
it will need a series of explanations and a broad heart of the 
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connoisseur to understand how in his innumerable pieces of poetry 
Rabindranath appropriates the feminine emotions, and expresses and 
expands his romanticism with all his masculinity consumed by 
feminine sentiment. However, one must remember that this is not 
a case of excess of female hormone in a male, nor it is a "testicular 
feminisation syndrome”!!, In fact, great poets can feminise 
themselves to identify with a female character and penetrate into the 
depth of her feeling. 

Thus, we hear the voices of Sita-s, Savitri-s and Draupadi-s from 
time to time, who raised their voices either to attune the male 
dominance to their own needs and business or sometimes to protest 
against the male violence. The critics and specially women 
intellectuals today!? often refer to the epic instance of Sita in The 
Ramayana as a prominent victim of male oppression. We accept this 
criticism and do not like to allude to the vast literature on the duties 
and morality of a king (rajadharma)—the duties which were thought 
sacred by the ancient Indian society. The over-emphasis on these 
duties and the abiding effort to set a model of righteousness, Rama, 
the hero of the Ramayana, ordered the fire ordeal and 
excommunication for Sita. Both these gestures are now decried by 
post-colonial writers. 

We do not find any reason to relieve Rama of this odium, but 
only add that Sita was undoubtedly the supreme example of chastity 
and patience. She faced the fire ordeal and the excommunication 
by favourably interpreting the situation and her husband. But her 
patience in this case paved the way to all criticisms of Rama. But 
this does not mean that she was a very timid woman and could not 
raise her voice against Rama's wish. There were a number of 
occasions in the Ramayana when Sita refused to obey her husband. 
At times, she even used harsh words prevailing upon her husband 
to do things against his wish. In the Ramayana, when in his hey 
days, Ramachandra was forced to go to the forest, Rama tried to 
persuade Sita to live a happy life in the capital, but Sita naggingly 
brought round the issues of her insecurity in the capital, especially 
under Bharata's rule and prevailed upon him to take her to the forest. 
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The persuasion included requests, arguments and at last bullying in 

harsh words. Sita said, 'If my father knew that you are a man only 

in form but in nature a woman, he would certainly have not married 

me off to you’: i | 
Rümam jümáütaram prüpya striyam purusa-vigraham!^. 

Sita's aspersions did not end here. Rama's idea of leaving Sita 
in the capital under Bharata's surveillance was not accepted by the 
timid and softhearted Sita, and she gave a sarcastic twist to Rama's 
proposal saying—'My Lord! You may live here being obedient to 
Bharata whose welfare you always wish, although for him you have 
been deprived of your kingdom. But you won't be able to persuade 
me to do so. I shall accompany you and live with you in the forest. 
Do you think, it is right on your part to hand me over to another 
person like one who earn his living by using his wife for sale: 

Sailusq iva maim rama parebhyo datumicchasi'>, 

/ Sita is still regarded as very loyal, very timid and always soft- 
spoken. But whenever she feels uneasy and when unreasonably 
apprehends any violation of her ‘satitva’ she twists her tongue and 
imputes to any faultless person a charge that does not hold true for 
him. Remember the situation when she persistently kept on 
persuading Ramachandra for procuring the golden deer for her. 
Everyone knows that the idea of a golden deer was a utopia, but 
Rama had to go for it at Sita’s behest. The other epic, the 
Mahabharata" calls it an utter folly, to which even a great man falls 
prey at the time of confusion or distress and the epic circuitously 
refers to Ramachandra as an example of such confusion. We, 
however, do not like to detract from the origin. The golden deer 
might be a utopia and Rama might have known it, but the poetic 
realisation lies in the mental abyss of the timid woman who could 
drive her level-headed husband to go for the utopian deer. As the 
Bhagavata Purana relishes the situation-the Master ran amuck for 
the utopian deer since his dear wife expressed her desire for it: 

müyümrigam dayitayaepsitam anvadhavat"’. 

Laksmana, the younger hero in the epic warned both Rama and 
Sita a number of times not to be carried away by the idea of the 
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golden deer. But Rama turned a deaf ear to what Laksmana said 
and thought it more reasonable to follow his wife's nagger. When 
Laksmana's prediction came true, the picture turned opposite. 
Betrayed and confounded by the save-calls Sita insisted that 
Laksmana go for Rama's safety. But Laksmana did not want to leave 
Sita alone and the widely called timid lady said—‘you are the enemy 
of my husband. You wish for his death in order to secure me. Now 
I understand, you wretched villain, it is either at the instigation of 
Bharata or at your own initiative that you have deceitfully followed 
Rama just for me. But your lust would not be fulfilled!$. 

So Sita, the timid soft woman in the Ramayana can speak in 
this language and a male writer could very well assume the situation 
from a female point of view. Instances of women speaking for their 
wishes, lust and right are even more copious in the Mahabharata. 
Here women speak for their own sexuality and express their own 
attraction for male partners in unequivocal terms. Daniel Bergner and 
Meredith Chivers would have been bappy to see their psycho- 
physiological analysis of female sexuality adumbrated in the lustful 
attitude of Hidimva, Ulupi and Madri-the last of whom preferred 
to die with Pandu in the funeral pyre with the conventional belief 
that this type of death would fulfil her desire—a successful union 
with the present husband and the pleasure of sex as a result.” 
Notable in this connection is Madri's unabashed speech, which spells 
the female sexuality in modern terms. Madri says to Kunti, *my lust 
for the pleasure of sex remains unfulfilled, so permit me to die with 
him': 

na hi trptäsmi kámünü ü jyrstha mam anumanyatam!9, 

We should bear in mind that such exalted expression of desire 
came out from the pen of a male writer who also took note of the 
self-seeking female interest in marriage and the protest of a woman 
undaunted by the struggles of life. No less important is the example 
of Satyavati, the formal mother of Dwaipayana Vysa-the composer 
of the epic. She had her son from the sage Parasara, when she was 
not formally married. Later, when she was married to Santanu, the 
scion of Kaurava race, she did not hesitate to put the matrimonial 
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terms in her favour. The moment King Santanu showed his signs 
of attraction, signs of lust and love, she said, ‘I am not the owner 
of myself, you may ask my father. Terms were fixed. Santanu's eldest 
child Bhisma was deprived of the right to hereditary kingship and 
he was barred from marrying, lest his progeny sbould have a right 
to the throne. Santanu agreed to all the conditions put by Satyavati's 
father and married Satyavati. Later on, when Santanu and both his 
sons born of Satyavati died, the latter did not feel shy of telling 
Bhisma to marry the two widows left by her younger son, 
Bichitravirya, although she knew fully that Bhisma would not budge 
an inch from his determination. This proves what a personality 
Satyavati is and what political acumen Satyavati had that in such 
a crisis she narrates to Bhisma her earlier ventures of love and 
suggests to bring back her earlier son Vyasa to continue the lineage 
of the Kuru race. Bhisma had to pay homage to this intellect and 
authority of Satyavati and said she was one of the three sculptors 
who moulded the future of the Bharata progeny. 

No less daring is the case of Kunti, the mother of the five 
Pandavas. She also had a son before her marriage, managed to forsake 
the child and managed to hide the fact until the end of the 
Kurukshetra war. By the time, she was married to Pandu; but 
unfortunately, could not bear his child. Induced by her husband she 
had three children by. three divine males. Although this system of 
procreating children by others had the sanctions of the contemporary 
society, Kunti's strength of personality lies in the fact that after her 
husband's demise she could establish her authority in the capital and 
that too in a totally antagonistic ambience. She suffered the political 
oppression of Dhritarashtra to pursue the cause of hereditary rights 
for her sons and faced the social oppressions of being a widow to 
carry out her lonely voice in the assembly of the capital. 

With all these obstacles, however, Kunti never feared to express 
her cherished views about the principles of right governance as also 
her son's right to kingship-and she is probably the only woman in 
the Mahabharata who could voice her protest against the patriarchy 
in fuller terms. While the house of the in-laws was usually held as a 
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place of pilgrimage and a place never to be decried in any sense of 
the term, Kunti criticized both her paternal line and the house of the 
in-laws for having subjected her to the mental pressures throughout 
her life. Once she said to Krishna—'I was neither happy in my 
father's house nor in the house of the in-laws. I faced the oppression 
from my father and faced the same oppression from the superiors 
in the house of the in-laws. So what is the use of this life'. Kunti 
is probably the only lady in the Mahabharata who blamed her father 
for having given her away for adoption to another person and that 
too at an age when she was able to understand everything. Again, 
she blamed the superiors in Hastinapura specially her elder brother- 
in-law, Dhritarashtra, for having tactfully deprived her of the royal 
dignity and heritage, which she enjoyed with her husband erstwhile. 
Ultimately, Kunti spoke in favour of war, war for the establishment 
of right. Her voice and her reference to the mythical Bidula who 
instigated her son to embrace death to secure the dignity of her 
mother, has become proverbial and this heroic female voice is the 
creation of a male writer2?, 

We shall not multiply examples, but it would be highly 
unjustified if we do not refer to the actual heroine of the 
Mahabharata, Draupadi. Her insult in the royal assembly, the attempt 
by other culprits to strip her before the public and other instances 
of assaulting her physically and mentally are illustrations of male 
dominance and oppression. But apart from Draupadi one cannot cite 
a single case from the Indian literary history of a woman who dared 
to speak against male oppression and dominance in such a virulent 
manner. Everyone feared her voice and the language she used during 
admonitions cannot be compared to anyone else's. It cannot just be 
dreamt of in her time. Married to five different males of different 
character, she has become the most important subject of post-colonial 
and post-modern culture. Any discussion about her love, lust or 
desire, any argument about her energy, protest and power will make 
a volume of this paper and we can end this by only saying that 
she was never a silent onlooker to any confusing situation and her 
despair always gathered her courage to resist the male-evil and revolt 
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against the conventional in women. The insult she had to face 
geüéráted her fury and her voice ultimately paved the way for the 
great Mahabharata war?!. 

The exainples of epic women always require a certain analysis 
to establish their voices, their reasons, feelings and power. The 
analysis is required because we have to bring them out of the morass 
of male imagination and male sense of possession. Nevertheless, if 
we come to the world of women poets, most of whom did not find 
any delight in writing long poems, we may see that almost none 
of them likes to write long poetry or a full-fledged Kavya like the 
conventional male writers. Instead, they wrote solitary stanzas on 
different topics and hardly any complete short poem. Undoubtedly 
women writers are rare and were rarer in the early centuries of Indian 
literature. Still there was an oasis in the desert. There was 
Anulakshmi in the 1st or 2nd century A.D. We shall come to her 
poetry later on. 

Primarily, this is to remind our readers that there are a number 
of women who wrote eulogies of gods and goddesses vindicating the 
fact that they could write like their male counterparts. Since education 
bestowed its favours only over the males and women were not free 
enough to be formally educated, it was very hard for the latter to write 
in Sanskrit which needed a reasonably good knowledge of grammar, 
lexicon and rhetoric to fit into the particular meter. Sources of literary 
history however, relate that those who had social freedom—the 
daughters of royal families, daughters of ministers and the high-ranked 
prostitutes—as Rajashekhara mentioned in his Kavyamimansa-they 
were sometimes highly educated and had the potential of composing 
poetry or had the critical acumen of the real connoisseurs of art and 
literature. Rajashekhara also very adeptly mentioned that poetic genius 
is not a matter uniquely found in males— Poetic genius is an institution 
internal, a power transmitted from the previous birth and it remains 
latent in the human psyche??. Naturally it is not a phenomenon that 
discriminates between a man and a woman. The reason for such a 
strong and unbiased opinion of Rajashekhara lies in high poetic 
qualities of his beloved wife Avantisundari, who was not only a worthy 
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connoisseur of her husband's literary ventures but also composed 
excellent poetry23. 

We shall not go into any details of Avantisundari's poetry, 
because it is not relevant to our study. Most of the women who could 
overcome the social obstacles and find time to write poetry, wrote 
mainly on the gods and goddesses and this does not apply to anything 
that refers to their voices against the establishment. So we should 
readily come to Anulakshmi who did not compose verses in Sanskrit 
but preferred the Prakrit language to express her feelings. She did 
not write any long poem but composed small and lone stanzas like 
the Urdu shaeris. The verses of Anulakshmi were composed 
definitely within the 1st or 2nd century A.D, otherwise they could 
not be collected in the Gahasattasayi or the Gatha-Saptasati of 
Satavahana Hala, the king of the famous Satavahana dynasty who 
ruled the Andhra region in the Ist or 2nd century A.D”. 

The poems of Anulaksmi (Hala marks her poems as 'this is 
of Anulakshmi', in Prakrit Anulachhiye) are famous for their inner 
meaning and suggestion which speak about her life as well as her 
approach towards the same. The language and suggestion in her 
poetry can put to shame many of her contemporary male writers, 
and this accomplishment had procured her, we believe, many 
admirers whom she compared to the teasing travellers *who came 
around the dry Banyan tree and burst into laughter with hand- 
clappings, when the flock of red lipped parrots fly away’. 

Anulakshmi is such a poet that she does not feel shy to express 
her own erotic feelings in her own language. If her writings bear a 
minimum reflection of her life or her relationship with others, it is not 
unnatural that a flourished lady like her, who could write excellent 
romantic poetry was married to an equally established elite 
bridegroom. But the ever-romantic poet in her probably realized the 
drudgery of the same hackney-carriage plying all the time from 
Rajabazar to Victoria Memorial and then again from Victoria to 
Rajabazar. Anulakshmi writes about that flamboyant youth who does 
not care for time, the society, or the place. Probably he gets indulgence 
from this youthful lady, if not Anulakshmi herself who encourages her 
diffident lover saying, 
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The repeated and lustful embraces of even an experienced 
lover who can evolve new and newer art of making love, do 
not captivate my heart so much as do those whose love springs 
out of real amour and loyalty—no matter whenever, wherever 
or in whatever manner they take place. 


The short pieces of poetry that Anulakshmi has written force 
us to believe that her life was not a stagnant pool. A stone thrown 
in this pool generated ripples. Even in married life when a beautiful 
lady wallows in the bog of hackneyed love, Anulakshmi feels tired— 
tired like the tiresome tautology, tired of repetitions. While the word 
‘sadbhava-sneha-ramitani’—the acts of making love in a very decent 
and affectionate manner suggest on the one hand the preclusion of 
ritualistic love-making of married life, it opens on the other hand 
the floodgate of eroticism—that red-flame referred to by Octavio 
Paz—the tip of which is love itself, the blue flame. 

Anulakshmi’s love is never bereft of eroticism. She envies the 
fortune of other women who manage to be the wives of able and 
beautiful men. At a time when the Dharma-sutra-s of Apastamva, 
Gautama and Parasara were escalating the laws of pdtivravralya 
(devotion to husbands) and ‘saddvi-bhava’ (chastity) of women, when 
the Dharma-sastras of Manu-Yajnavalkya were trying to establish the 
virtues of married women only in terms of staunch devotion to 
husbands?é—the verse of Anulakshmi hits out at the idea of male- 
possessiveness. Anulakshmi expresses her admiration for her friend's 
husband directly and unambiguously. She says—the reason why your 
wife is chaste and beautiful, and why we are not so chaste, is very 
simple—there is no other such handsome and young man in this 
locality. 

Modern commentators, translators and editors—whoever dealt 
with the verses of Anulakshmi, add a primary note before introducing 
Anulakshmi. This note may be called a sort of caption to specify 
the emotional category in which the verses stand as examples. So, 
while translating Anulakshmi’s verse in the category of other verses 
the editor adds—this is by an unchaste woman addressed to one she 
admires or desires—-‘asativrajya’2’. I owe my respect to the scholarly 
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editors and translators because they borrowed this vocabulary from 
the remarks of the great anthologists like Vidyakara, Sridharadasa 
or Sarngadhara—all of whom belong to the middle ages of Indian 
literary history. 

But we should think that if the middle ages of history have 
reasons to brand these verses as those composed by an unchaste 
woman, the vast range of Indian Sanskrit literature should have taught 
the editors and translators to rethink about the female sexuality and 
love which is contradictory to the idea of the ‘eternal feminine'— 
the idea which seeks to brand any woman who speaks about her 
desire as unchaste and sexually immoderate. It should, however, be 
remembered that the Sanskrit rhetoric and critical literature allude to 
a category of Kama-$rngára, i.e, love emanating from desire, lust 
which verily speaks about the keenness and poignancy of the illicit 
love—illicit because it tends towards other men's wife and 
presumably other women's husbands. In Kāma-śrħgāra the pure 
pursuit of sexuality predominates and the very idea of sin and taboo 
attached to it increases the pleasure of union??. 

Naturally, since the vast range of Sanskrit rhetoric accepts this 
transgression of sexuality as one of the sources of love-sentiment, 
how can we say that only an unchaste woman could admire or desire 
a man who is the husband of another woman? In fact, the age-old 
sense of women's virtue or the ‘eternal feminine’ ingrained in the 
male-psyche had prompted the male anthologists of women’s poetry 
to create a category of unchaste woman. One should be intrigued 
to remember another excellent composition of another woman-poet 
who goes far beyond the stereotypical in women's chastity. 

The poetess came long after Anulakshmi, probably in the 17th 
century. Her name is Madhuravarni, also called Madhuravani. She 
came from a scholarly family and was herself a great scholar who 
rewrote her own versions of Kalidasa's Kumarasambhava and 
Sribarsha's Naisadhacdrita. The single verse collected in the 
Subhasita-haravali of Harikavi and Subhasitavali of Vallabhadhara 
of Kashmir, had again been ascribed to an unchaste woman who 
is said to have portrayed her mental perversity in an oblique manner. 
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Madhuravarni ingeniously describes the different and exquisite 
qualities of her husband, but inured to the drudgery of conjugality, 
she yearns for the forbidden. We believe that this is also an important 
dimension of female emotion and desire as furnished earlier to 
explain Anulakshmi's verse. 

Madhurvarni says, ‘My husband is like the moon in beauty, his 
voice and speech I feel like that of the cuckoo, he kisses me like 
a pigeon in warmth. He is a swan in his gait and like a mad elephant 
in making love to me. So all the qualities, the young women 
commend for their satisfaction, lie in my husband, but the only fault 
he has, (and it would have been better if he had not this one fault) 
is-he is my married husband.?? 

We tend to believe that ‘human females’ are less polygamous 
than males in extramarital tendencies. But recent researchers have 
shown that a weaker polygamous tendency of the ‘human females’ 
is observed due to the ‘social conditioning rather than instinct’. On an 
examination of sexual patterns in 185 societies, Dr. Clellan S. Ford 
and Dr. Frank A. Beach had furnished evidences to prove that 
‘wherever there is no double standard in sexual matters and extra- 
marital liaisons are tolerated, women are as eager and ready for 
variety as men’. So the desire for novelty and variety is not the unique 
feature of the human males, it is also an inherent tendency in human 
females’. Since almost all human males are seen naturally as 
varietists and human females are also naturally so, the latter is often 
induced to be exclusivist culturally and socially and we have grown 
the habit to declare any lustful affair as illicit and transgressive. So 
in view of the excellent manner of poetic expression that portrays ' 
the desire for the other, we are inclined to believe that in those days 
of conservative ideals, the verse of Madhuravarni breaks the silence 
of the culturally exclusivist women. 

With the verses of Anulakshmi and Madhurvarni in our memory, 
we are not interested in the verse of that poetess who furnished a 
formula of preparing incense in a verse. At best, we can assume 
that she discovered the pleasure of being self-employed or that she 
encouraged others to be self-employed for a financial freedom. We 
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are also not interested in those poetesses who felt delighted to 
describe the various seasons or described natural beauties of cloud, 
sky or ocean. We are yet not interested in those women poets who 
gave enchanting descriptions of the different parts of their very own 
female bodies, but their conscious retreat from the description of 
breasts and buttocks is a pointer to their conservative psyche. 

So the interest finally gathers round the condition and the status 
of women in society which bring out their choked voices about the 
relationships within the household and beyond. Marula, one of the 
most accomplished women-poets who flourished before the 13th 
century A.D. describes the household condition of a couple, specially 
of a newly-wedded girl whose husband has to stay in an alien country 
for business reasons. The husband comes back home after a long 
separation and somehow catches hold of his wife in warm embrace. 
She was embarrassed and was trying to go out of the husband's 
clutches. 

The whole verse is written in the form of a dialogue with small 
sentences of interrogations and shorter answers evenly interspersed 
within. Finally, an embrace is suggestive of the pangs of suppressed 
love. The dialogue form of the verse comes as a narration of the 
husband. 

The husband: Why have you been so thin and emaciated, my 
dear? 

The wife: Why! Such is my body and physique— a bit slim, 
sleek, and slender, you know very well. 

The husband: Why do you seem so dirty and pale with dust? 
The wife: Oh! I have to cook for the whole household and 
have to serve the venerable elders. 

The husband: Do you ever find time to remember me? 
The wife: No, no, no. 

The husband narrates, "Saying so and trembling with an 
ecstasy of love, the girl fell on my bosom and began to cry, 

The whole verse becomes expressive with the pangs of 
separation and love when the girl says, “No, no, no! I don't remember 
you" and finally falls on his bosom. The emaciation, the dirt grown 
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out of cooking and the heaviness of household labour-all 
suggested by a single word—the word cook used in masculine gender 
in Sanskrit -Pacakataya-bear testimony to the condition of a woman 
whose short-lived union in marriage, the separation and the reunion 
with the beloved husband serve as the frame of reference. 

While the verse of Marula expresses a tormented voice caused 
by household rigour, Bbavadevi??, (also known as Bhavakadevi), 
another accomplished poet of the 11th century chalks out the gradual 
degradation in conjugal bonding, which reduces a loving and 
entertaining husband to a commanding household patriarch in the 
course of time. It is worthwhile to note that Bhavakadevi was a scion 
of a royal family and she viewed politics from near proximity. 
Experiences in the chequered expanses of life had taught her the 
art of blending the common facts of life with erotica. While most 
of the women poets deliberately and coyly avoided the description 
of women's breasts, she boldly and intelligently manipulates the 
growth and development of a pair of breasts to imply the hardness 
and firmness of two contending kings in matters crossing the 
geographical boundaries. This is really a brave attempt for a female 
poet who can glorify her own feminine organ in her own language 
and with the help of a double entendre delineates the rivalry of two 
kings. One can feel the erotic punch when she says: 

Both the breasts of the beautiful woman have sprung up at 
the same time; they are equal in size and have grown up 
together from the very beginning in their places of origin; both 
are called breasts and both are equal in growth and glory. 
Although each has its own sphere, they have yet begun to 
vie with and fight between themselves for their respective 
boundaries. This rigour and this firmness is indeed worth of 
my homage??. 

The pun on the word rigour (kathinima) signifies on one hand 
the fullness and firmness of the pair of breasts, and on the other 
hand, it implies the self-sufficiency and firmness of two neighbour 
kings. Thus the two breasts are compared to two rival neighbour 
kings of equal might and glory, who though possessed of their 
respective kingdoms, fight with each other for extending boundaries. 
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It can be very well said that this is not a superb example of 
poetry as may be found in other compositions of Bhavakadevi. But 
the boldness expressed by Bhavakadevi's heroines sends an alert that 
she would not stay like an onlooker to the ongoing errors of 
patriarchy and male-dominance. The next verse of Bhavakadevi 
portrays the gradual drying out of a conjugal relationship, which 
betrays an outer show of love and respect but sometimes empty in 
heart and sentiment. The poetess brings out the memory of the 
heydays of romance after their marriage and then shows the gradual 
loosening of the bondage of love between the two, ultimately making 
the way for the patriarchic dominance in the household. Typically 
feminine it may sound, but the gradual change in the behaviour of 
the husband and the distance wrought by household drudgery finds 
a piteous reflection in the conjugal relationship. She says: 

At first, it happens so, there was no difference between us; 
we were one in body and soul. Afterwards, you became dearer 
to me and I, a ladylove in despair. Now, you are the lord, 
you are the master, and I your neglected consort, just a wife. 
What else or what worse can yet happen to me now. Yes, 
the heart of iron as I have, I am not dead in spite of all these 
sufferings, but still I live and suffer?^. 


Yes, this may be regarded as a very common characteristic of 
married life where in most cases, the male partners become very 
passionate for sex and sex-oriented romance in early years of 
marriage. But when sex urge is somewhat mellowed and habituated, 
more so because the wife somehow and sometimes loses beauty and 
sexuality with pregnancy and ageing, 'the feelings of romance and 
attraction that first drew together a man and woman get lost. 

It is, however, almost axiomatically true that in the post-marital 
bed the woman is frequently seen as low-desire partner, and this 
may be due to various reasons like baby-care, household works, and 
passionless mechanical attendance to romance by husbands. But since 
the woman is more sensitive to their own lack of desire, they 
sometimes get more sensitive to the erosion their relationship. The 
male, however, who is always deemed as a high-desire partner and 
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who is originally a pattern of polygyny, gets tired with the stereotypes 
of passionless mechanism and hence ultimately takes to the way of 
command and control, which amounts to suppression and repression 
on women. Here comes the reaction and protest from Bhavadevi. 
She says-now you have become the master and me a neglected 
consort, just a  wife-idünim  nathastvam | vayamapi  kalatram 
kimaparam. 

In view of the thousands of frustrated marital relationships in 
India, Bhavadevi's protests seems meaningful from the women's 
point of view. Firstly because it came from an 11th century female 
' poet and secondly because she voices the neglected feelings of 
thousands of married women in India who led a family life uncared 
for, for centuries and unattended by their male partners although 
always facing the assaults from the whole family. 

There was yet anotber curse of polygamy and multiple 
marriages. In the 11th and 12th century the system of taking many 
wives was widespread and again in case the husband refrained form 
marrying more than one the woman in most cases had to bear the 
pangs of their husbands’ extra-marital affairs. Bhavadevi voices her 
feelings on this issue but instead of showing any envy or feminine 
impatience, she argues that this extra-marital relationship on the part 
of the male partner is virtually a phenomenon of male arrogance. 
She relates the voice of the young lady who expresses her rebuff 
with a bang but does not forget to hint at the advantage of being the 
dominant male. She says: 

Why are you falling at my feet? Stop it right now. I know 
husbands are always free to do whatever they like. For a while, 
you were engaged in making love with another woman 
elsewhere. What blame can I attach to you for that? It is a 

pity that the wives have to fall back upon their husbands as 
their only refuge. Hence as I am still alive in spite of this 
humiliation and separation, it is me who should be blamed, 
it is me who should plead with you for your favour. 

While Bhavadevi obliquely lashes out at the male arrogance, 
other women poets like Vijjaka or Silabhattarika rise above the 
confinement of conjugality and marriage tie. The drudging in 
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household duty, the hackneyed married life and above all the male 
dominance have evoked the resistance and protest in these two poets 
in such a way that they broke open the iron prison bars of traditional 
social system and take recourse to women's sexuality as a mark of 
release from female bondage. Thus in a verse Vijjaka speaks out her 
feelings to another woman: 

We long for adolescent teens during our childhood, for young 

men during our youth, and for even older men during our old 

age-and in this way we keep the prestige of our family. So 

what are you doing, my dear! You have begun to waste your ' 

life with this one husband only. Never once and ever in my 

family, my daughter, such a human mark of chastity, the satitva 

has been found?Ó. 

Vijjaka's verse may have sexual undertones, which although 
clearly audible in her language, does not make her a harlot, because 
this is not engaging oneself in the sexual act without desire. We 
believe that such words, which hint at such immoral excess, came as 
a reaction of the polygamous male attitude. Specially the sentence 
—you are wasting your life with this one husband—tvayáravdham 
janma ksapayitumanenekapatina—is an amorous protest against male 
arrogance that propelled the system of polygamy and extra-marital 
affairs without the feeling of guilt. The sudden inexplicable onrush 
of amorous feelings audible in Vijjaka’s verse points more towards 
her courage of expressing the female sexuality hitherto unattempted 
even by the male authors. 

It must, however, be noted here that courage was not the only 
element that Vijjaka could be proud of. But she and Silabhattarika 
who came as early as the 9th century A.D., were both such romantic 
poets that they were oftly and most respectfully quoted by the great 
writers of Sanskrit poetics. Undoubtedly, Vijjaka was more 
courageous between the two—courageous not only because Vijjaka 
sometimes could outwit many of the male poets with her flair of 
romanticism, but also she had that rare quality of praising the beauty 
and handsomeness of human males with a mixture of female sexuality. 
For this, she can cross the boundaries of a traditional female and raise 
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her pitch to the illicit and reckless adoration for even an unknown 
male. 

Thus in one verse, Vijjaka reveals the extreme pleasure of the 
male touch on a woman's body and this verse had been the subject of 
discourse of many of the distinguished rhetoricians. The verse 
contains a controlled and extremely romantic version of 
women’s own enjoyment of sexuality in woman’s voice. The verse 
comes in the form of a dialogue between two friends of whom one 
says: 

Happy are you people-for even when united with your lover, 
you can still narrate the jokes, the pleasing words, the flirting 
in course of love-making. But, when my lover stretches out 
his hand and touches my girdle on the loin, I swear, O dear 
friend! I can hardly remember anything that could be 
expressed by words??. 

The verse may sound unbearable to the conservative male, and 
the heavy old matron may blanch her cheeks to reprove this pleasure 
but this is Vijjaka. If she is separated from the husband for a long 
time she would not bear the pains of separation like a lovelorn 
virahini, rather she would cast the sidelong looks at the unknown 
traveller and manipulate her opportunity to meet the traveller in secret 
and console herself. When the husband was absent in the house, the 
woman in Vijjaka calls a neighbour woman and says : 

Do please keep an eye on my house. Oftentimes the father 
of my child does not like to drink that tasteless water of this 
well. So I am going quickly hitherforth to the river, although 
unaccompanied, but the covering of the dark tamala-trees will 
protect me from the views of others. Let the dense and 
violently obstructing reeds scratch my body?$. 

The woman who welcomed the scratch on her body has no mark 
of long-nurtured chastity on her face, nor does she care for the bogey 
of the dominant patriarch to meet the demand of her body. We know 
that this was not the real picture in the 9 century India, but from 
behind the choked voices of suppression, Vijjaka only takes the cause 
of the apprehended reality and says to the courtly arrogant society 
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that this is also a woman's voice. One cannot suppress words to 
obscure the reality. 

Compared to Vijjaka, the other great Silabhattarika was less 
luscious, and so poetry and romanticism have got the better of 
remonstrance and bare protest in her poetry. We shall not go into 
details but refer to at least two of her verses that will speak a volume 
of mellowed protestant nature in entirety as also her romanticism. 

Like many of the modern feminists, Silabhattarika gave vent 
to her angst about the excess of male sexuality, but very aptly and 
reasonably, she related her dissatisfaction about the erosion of 
women's desire at a particular point of their age. Modern researchers 
believe that these words ascribed to Silabhattarika was not totally 
composed by her, but the verse sprang out of a conversation with 
Bhojaraja, a poet and rhetorician, with whom she was playing chess. 
We believe that the verse was entirely composed by Silabhattarika, 
because thematically the verse exposes a very balanced picture of 
heterosexual desire, which rightly guided, can rekindle the pleasure 
of love and marriage amidst the middle-age problems of men and 
women. First of all the verse: 

It is improper as well as confusing that the males are given 
to the amorous desire even in their old age. Again, this is 
equally improper for beautiful women that their lives and their 
sexual desire go on waning with the sagging of their breasts??. 

The verse may sound a bit erotic and more matter of fact but we 
should be aware that it came out of the pen of a woman poet like 
Silabhattarika who uttered an ultimate truth about the male arrogance 
and the depression of human female in a particular stage of life. 
Modern researchers have also spilled enough ink in this regard and 
it is almost axiomatical that the male sexuality is deemed always 
as dominant, if not violent compared to the more tactile and 
sensitively negotiable nature of female sexuality. It is a fact that 
hyperactive sexual desire is historically and sociologically associated 
with human males and enough complaints from women, subservient 
to the sexual needs of human males are frequently heard; so there 
is little need of discussion about male sexuality referred to by 
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Silabhattarika. But the complexities about sagging boobs specially 
in middle-aged women and the obvious decrease of sexual desires 
in women is a question highly discussed by scholars of psychiatry 
and sexologists. While excessive sexual desire in women is viewed 
to be inappropriate, unacceptable and perhaps even pathological in 
all socio-cultural contexts the decrease in sexual response in middle- 
aged women had been ascribed to many pathological emotional and 
psychiatric reasons. If pregnancy and child-care eat into the time and 
health of women growing older, the engrossing motherhood, the 
wrinkles on the forehead, the fat on the body and again the sagging 
boobs create an inexplicable complexity within the innermost psyche 
of women. These changes sometimes grow in women a fear of 
waning youth and beauty and sometimes they lead to the reduction 
of the sexual urge in women. A modern researcher dwelling upon 
the issue of extra-marital affairs commented: 

Older wives may continue to have sexual desire, but in long- 

term marriage sexual desire could easily fizzle. Fading 

romance, diminished excitement and novelty dampen sexual 

desire for wives. Security, comfort and commitment without 

romance are the stake without the sizzle. To feel sexy wives 

need the sizzle*?, 


This talk of “sizzle” will inevitably invite the retort of the 
.feminists, the psycho-physiologists and the psychiatrists. It must be 
agreed that women who are physiologically accepted as low-desire 
pattern will have to live a life of constant fear of losing beauty or 
sagging boobs, but it is also a fact established by modern researchers 
that most of the human females lose interests in sexual activities !. 
The rebuff of the poetess Silabhattarika becomes relevant here. She 
is definitely in the mood to say that the sagging boobs are not the 
end of life and sexuality for women. We do not know whether 
Silabhattarika hints at the 'sizzles' to rekindle and rejuvenate the 
period of romance but it is understood beyond doubt that 
Silabhattarika does not like the attitude of ageing women to shed 
all hopes of sexuality and life with the outer signs of women's body 
and beauty. 
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Despite the thousands of constraints imposed on women through 
the centuries this reference to sexuality in Silabhattarika's verse 
stands as a revolutionary statement hitherto unuttered by a male or 
female poet. But again we say that the verse referred to above may 
contain some open and hard truths of life but this does not represent 
the poetic flair of Silabhattarika. 

For that we have to quote another exquisite composition of hers 
and this is a verse which came down from generation to generation 
as the lone example of poetry par excellence. The verse tells ofthe 
innermost feelings of a married woman who pines for the place and 
time when she played truant to meet her lover in secret. But before 
going to the heart of this poetry we like to refer to a mythical episode 
in the life of Chaitanya Mahaprabhu who renounced this world and 
spent the rest of his life feminising himself as Radha perennially 
wandering in quest of Krishna's love. 

For a while I would ask the readers to be anachronically present 
in the rathayatra (pulling of the divine chariot) of Puri five hundred 
and twelve years ago. The rathayatra ceremony which is held every 
year till today in June or July had earned its ceremonial glory during 
the time of Chaitanya because he lived in Puri after his renouncement 
and personally took part in the ceremony pulling the chariot with 
his devotees coming from Bengal for the occasion. The devotees and 
common people from Bengal used to mingle with the devotees in 
Orissa and formed a big band of Kirtaniyds and he himself took part 
in the chanting and dancing. 

We know from the biographical sources that Chaitanya in his 
last days lived in a state of divine ecstasy, which had little care for 
formality and decorum. When Lord Jagannath was placed in the 
chariot, Chaitanya with his band of singers was dancing before the 
Lord. Suddenly Chaitanya fixed his eyes over the dark lord and 
uttered a Sanskrit verse and you will be astonished to know that 
the verse was of Silabhattarika's. It may be noted that Chaitanya 
might not know the verse as Silabhattarika's, but since the famous 
book of Sanskrit rhetoric-Kavyaprakasa of Kasmirean Mammata was 
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well known to the common scholars in Navadwipa, Chaitanya might 
have read there and memorised Silabhattarika's verse quoted as an 
example of suggested poetry in the Kavyaprakasa. The verse can 
be translatéd like this: 

-He who was my first love, that very same lover is present 

before me, the very same lover who crushed my virginity in 

my teens that very same lover is present before me; those 

very vernal nights of the month of Chaitra are again here; 

the same old wind fragrant with the smell of malati flowers 

is blowing through and over the kadamva tree and I-I am 

also that same old self; but with all these older ingredients 

present here my heart is pining for that place where we used 

to go for tryst stealthily and sneakingly to enjoy the amour 

stolen from the eyes of others—my heart pines for that little 

place in the grassy grooves under the cane-creepers on the 

bank of the river Revà?. 


All people around Chaitanya-the common people and the 
learned were astonished to hear the verse of Silabhattarika in 
Chaitanya's mouth-a verse, which had no relation with Radha- 
Krishna devotion, nor with Lord Jagannath. None could understand 
Chaitanya’s spirit except two persons who could read his heart. One 
was Svarupa-damodara who served Chaitanya in his inner chamber, 
Gambirá, and the other was Rupa Goswamin, one of Chaitanya’s 
close associates who composed the famous book on Sanskrit 
poetics—the Ujjvalanilamani®. 

Rupa used to live in a thatched house on the seashore near the 
cottage of Yavana Haridasa. The day after that very night, Rupa called 
into memory those astonished people of commonly learned people 
around Chaitanya, composed another verse in the light of 
Silabhattarika, and incorporated the ‘Radha-Krishna’ theme within 
the verse. After the composition, he left the birch leaf on the roof 
of his thatched hut to. let the vegetable ink dry and went to have 
a bath in the sea. In the mean time Chaitanya came over there and 
did not see his associate present there. Groping around, his curious 
eyes fell on the birch leaf and the verse caught his attention. Rupa's 
verse reads in Radha's speech: 
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Dear friend! Here I am united with my same old beloved, 
my Krishna in the Kurukshetra region, and I am also the 
same old Radha present here, the same old pleasure of union 
I am trying to feel, but really cannot enjoy the thrill. My heart 
is hovering around the banks of the River Yamuna-Kalindi— 
the riverside air of which used to carry the tunes of Krishna's 
flute—the tunes which are still ringing in my heart“. 


For a clear understanding of Rupa's verse, we have to remember 
a Puranic convention. One of the Vaishnava Purana records an 
occasion of Krishna's meeting with Radha and her gopi -associates 
in the Kurukshetra region. The land of Kurukshetra is a mythical 
land of war between the Pandavas and Kauravas; it is the land of 
power display of the two mythically warring parties in the 
Mahabharata. Radha and her associates always felt enchanted and 
thrilled whenever and wherever they met Krishna in Vrindavana. But, 
this place infested by war horses and elephants, reverberated with 
sounds of wielding swords, sabres and chariots seemed to be very 
incongruous with the spirit of ardent unions in the sylvan layers of 
Vrindavana. Naturally such well-accustomed inured and casual 
meetings with Krishna did not lure Radha's heart. Rather a long 
nurtured tension of thrill of union in an unfavourable adverse 
condition not only ached her heart but also carried her mind to the 
favourable groves on the banks of Yamuna where the bewitching 
tunes of Krishna's flute forced her, and her associates to run madly 
for Krishna. 

Obviously and expectedly, Silabhattarika's composition is 
adjusted to the time of Radha-Krishna love by Rupa Goswamin and 
for Chaitanya, Silabhattarika's verse lends the exact suggestion spelt 
directly by Rupa Goswamin. Looking at the face of Jagannatha, the 
Dark Lord in Puri, Chaitanya immediately gets immersed in the 
memory of Krishna of Vrindavana; but though initially awakened 
by the memory, Chaitanya realises the deep cleft of time and space 
in his feminised identity with Radha. Being nostalgic even more, 
he decries his present union in Puri which is set as an analogue 
with the Kurukshetra region-a land of royal grandeur and power 
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exhibition (aisvarya-bhümi) and pines for the nostalgic meeting in 
Vrindavana- a place designated for love and affection (madhurya- 
bhümi). 

The story, partially framed by the Purana and reframed by Rupa 
Goswamin has definite truth and motive to reveal. But attention must 
be drawn to the original verse of Silabhattarika—a verse which the 
famous rhetoricians like Mammata of Kashmir and Visvanatha drew 
upon to furnish as an example of what can be the form of exquisite 
poetic suggestion. Other than this, what respect the poetess 
commanded from connoisseurs’ art that a ‘cultural specialist’ like 
Chaitanya Mahaprabhu utters the verse in his divine ecstasy and a 
rhetorician like Rupa Goswamin had to intervene to clear up the 
misunderstanding in the poetic suggestion. 

Lastly, we must take note of poetic power of Silabhattarika’s 
speech. The twisted meaning of Radha-Krishna~love was never in 
her mind; and so she could unhesitatingly exhibit the boredom and 
hackneyed feeling of accustomed married life by saying—it is the 
same old husband present before me and so am I, the same old lady- 
sa eva hi varah...sá caivàsmi. But these simple words suddenly 
acquires tremendous strength and momentum when the poetess uses 
the punch of her older crush—the one, who overpowered me to lose 
my virginity-the lady enjoying this overpower in her teens and the 
taboo in this enjoyment leaves little room for the tradition, and 
overrides the norms of sanctioned legality. Again, when she is a 
tradition-bound married woman, she shrinks with the memory of 
being a mechanical love partner of a busy mechanical husband. Thus 
the mental state of the middle-aged married lady again surpasses the 
cherished norms of tradition which requires an undeviating devotion 
towards a husband in any condition of life. Silabhattarika's poetry, 
however, reaches its height when she brings about the dichotomy 
in attitudes of female love and works out the mixture of opposites 
in the nature of adolescent love and the love in customary married 
life. We have only to say that this is a very soft example of a married 
woman breaking the silence. 
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Chapter- 12 


The. Feminist Perspectives of Ashapurna Devi 
and Simone de Beauvoir 


Murari Prasad and Shubhra Subhashini 


Ashapurna Devi and Simone de Beauvoir, despite overtly concerned 
with women's oppression, exemplify sufficiently distinct feminist 
approaches. A new way of portraying woman in creative literature 
which does justice to her identity as an individual is the hallmark 
of Ashapurna's narratives while de Beauvoir has come to epitomise 
the discursive explosion on sexuality since the appearance of her 
ground-breaking text in 1949. Yet her seminal attempt to analyse 
women's situation with intellectual sophistication is one of the least 
read works in current feminist critical enterprise. This paper engages 
with the distinctive preoccupations of the two feminist icons. 

As Professor Morse Peckham argues that there is not one 
romanticism but many romanticisms, it may well turn out that there 
is not one feminism but many feminisms. In order to evaluate the 
underlying gender—based ideologies in Ashapurna’s fiction vis-à-vis 
de Beauvoir's critique of patriarchy and her prime contentions, we may 
call the feminist interventions emerging from their textual accents 
theoretical feminism and creative feminism. The two types of 
feminism, by implication, represent the western theoretical postures 
on the dominant paradigms of gender discrimination and non-western 
culture-specific articulations of women's marginalisation. In addition, 
it can be argued that, given a different history, different ethos, different 
forms of social stratification and patriarchal domination, we need to 
adapt the western insights to our creative situation. The reason why 
we should. do it is that Indian feminism is not a direct offshoot of the 
feminist movement in the West. As the meaning of womanhood is 
determined by cultural and temporal contexts, its social meaning is 
apt to be malleable. The perception of radical gender positioning 
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evident in the works of de Beauvoir and her ilk, and íts attendant 
oppositional rhetoric, is largely suspect in India. The empowering 
strategies of Indian feminists are much less drastic, much more Indian. 
“I think Indian feminism is more practical than theoretical," says Anita 
Desai in a conversation with Lalita Pandit. It is *expedient rather than 
ideological" (Hogan & Pandit, 1995: 168). 

Earliest stirrings of women’s devotional subjectivities can be 
traced to the poets of the 12th-17th centuries, the Tamil Sangam 
women poets of the first three centuries before Christ and the Pali 
songs of the Buddhist nuns of the 6th century B.C. In modern times, 
gender consciousness in India probably predates its Euro-American 
counterpart. It was submerged in the freedom struggle for a long time. 
As Amartya Sen says: “There has been a higher involvement of 
women in leadership positions in the Indian struggle for independence 
than in the Russian or Chinese revolutionary movements. The 
Congress party had women Presidents fifty years earlier than any 
major British political party” (Sen, 2005: 234). During the years after 
India’s independence in 1947, liberal nationalist feminism was neatly 
contained in the conservative programmes of the Congress 
government. Since the 1970s the feminist movement of the western 
provenance has imparted momentum to the voice of sexual liberation 
in India and helped sensitize women activists to gender roles and 
patriarchal operations with a broadened perspective. As the movement 
stands today, “there are many similarities between the themes of the 
women’s movement in India and feminism in the, west” (Agnew 
1997:9). However, Indian feminists or the supporters, promoters and 
facilitators of women’s uplift for that matter, continue to resist the 
label and justify their stance as the one conditioned by their material 
circumstances and specific oppressions. Madhu Kishwar, editor 
of Manusi, a journal about woman and society, in an essay entitled 
: “Why I do not consider myself a feminist," says that the form is 
associated with the colonial oppressots in the rhetoric of political 
leaders and in popular perception (Kishwar, 1991:38-40). 
Nevertheless, the cause of gender studies and gender justice would 
not have reached its momentous enrichment, as Andre Beteille notes, 
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without the "presence of extensive networks" (Beteille, 1995:111) and 
an argumentative route for broad engagement with the gender biases 
leading to the denial of women's appropriate entitlements. In this 
context de Beauvoir stands out prominently for her 
“phenomenological analysis of the concrete reality of woman’s 
existence” (Tidd, 2007:123). 

Now, let me extract the salient points from her 1949 text. 
Beauvoir began work on The Second Sex in 1946. By that time female 
suffrage had been granted but other rights of French women, such 
as the right to contraception and abortion, the right to paid work and 
open an independent bank account, were still awaited. Under stiff 
doses of subordination, women’s autonomy was substantially 
circumscribed in that they had little control over their own fertility 
and financial choices. The book’s main argument is that throughout 
history, ‘Woman’ has been constructed as man’s Other and denied 
access to an autonomous existence. Women have embraced patriarchal 
prescriptions and accepted the social givens. 

Beauvoir draws on the existential phenomenology and 
anthropology to analyse the traditional conceptualisation of femininity 
and “Othering” of women. Entrenched internalisation and institutional 
legitimisation of gender roles have perpetuated sexual segregation as 
an organising principle of society. Women’s biological make-up and 
reproductive roles are emphasised to declare them intellectual minors. 
In Beauvoir’s view, women’s biological make-up does not inherently 
incapacitate them for economic independence and authentic existence 
but the regressive systems of thought and social organisation are rooted 
in a philosophy favouring male-centred dispensation. 

Beauvoir emphasises women’s transcendent drive, their potential 
for enlarging and extending the frontiers of traditional panoply of 
domesticities. As they are men’s equal in personal and professional 
relationships, they are not biologically programmed for mere 
parenting and housekeeping. Thus she questions the basis of 
discriminatory power dynamic in gender relations and contends that 
the oppressive framework for women’s role and position in society 
has been engineered by men. 
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Analysing the unique "Othering" of women, Beauvoir finds 
women's marginalisation quite different from that of other minority 
groups like black people or Jews. This is why their solidarity runs 
along a non-dialectical track. They tend to align with the men they 
live with and thus this institutional alliance becomes an impediment 
to forging sonority or a distinctive subaltern identity without the glue 
of internal cohesion. In other words, women as the "Other" lack the 
homosocial reinforcement or active congruence of companionate 
bonds. De Beauvoir engages with the main theories of subjectivity 
and social relations in the 1940s. Countering the biological theory of 
femininity, she says that women's body is a facticity, which means, 
it is not their choice. Embodied subjectivity is governed by the power 
relations, and so objectification of women has been promoted to 
emasculate their transcendent potentiality and drive. De Beauvoir 
seeks to dismantle biological myths about female. She also refutes 
the Universalist view of female sexuality held by Freud. 

Crucially, de Beauvoir agrees with the Marxist view that human 
nature is a historical and social product. Biological facts of gender 
gain salience from supportive social context. For its radical re- 
examination of the accepted views on sex and masculinity in 
discursive practices de Beauvoir's book is an early precursor to recent 
debates on the ideology of gender. In her analysis of women's 
subordination, she holds women responsible for their tacit consent 
to patriarchal fabrication in that they have tended to prefer desired 
models of heterosexual femininity enforced by patriarchal norms. The 
book is arguably among the most influential attempts to challenge 
deterministic discourses governing women's subjectivity. 

Theoretical feminism however operates in a fundamentally 
different way from creative feminism, be it narrative fiction, 
autobiography or poetry. Prescriptive assertions about sexual equity 
that we find in discursive/philosophic cognizance of women's various 
deprivations and gender asymmetry would be irrelevant in a kind 
of writing that is propelled by the contestation of plural voices and 
dialogic imagination. We need to allow for this generic limitation 
while estimating Ashapurna Devi's feminist articulation. Through a 
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hugely impressive body of narratives Ashapurna has made substantial 
addition to literary feminism. Although there are sufficient textual 
hints that the leverage of patriarchy has loosened and the entrenched 
gender-based proclivities have started to thaw, women's political 
consciousness is not yet in a tinder-box state to affirm the flame 
of full freedom. In order to evaluate Ashapurna's feminism it is 
imperative that we understand the negotiations between tradition and 
modernity as well as the complexities of gender dimensions. 

By the last quarter of the nineteenth century, educated Bengali 
women began to feel the urge for more than conventional marriage 
offered, but less than all-out rebellion against the culture's given 
paradigms of womanhood. In April 1870, Mokshodayani 
Mukhopadhyay brought out the first issue of Banga Mahila (Woman 
of Bengal). It was a forum for promoting women’s rights and their 
causes. This tiny section of intellectually stimulated women, although 
supported by Western educated males, was still seen through 
gendered blinkers by the extended family. Sumit Sarkar has noted 
that these women found themselves in the contested nature of that 
territory in the culture that helped males to live with their own 
contradictory tendencies to push women a little out into the world 
for reasons of inter-personal adjustment, on one hand, and to pull 
them into the domestic orbit on the other. Thus limited and controlled 
emancipation did not lead to women’s liberation from their 
preternatural devotion to males in that the ubiquitous patriarchal plot 
was retained. 

In the novels of late nineteenth century, such as Bankimchandra 
Chattopadhyay’s Kalpalkundala (1866), Indira (1873, 1893) 
Anandamath (1882), and Debi Chaudhurani (1884) one finds 
appearances of heroic women who show rare courage and strength 
in critical situations but the author refrains from waving the flag 
of sexual liberation. Bankim departed from gender stereotypes in 
notable ways but the culture’s ambivalence towards the concept of 
women shapes the convoluted closure of the novels. As Meenakshi 
Mukherjee notes: 

Historians and social reformers came together in this tacit 
assumption that women have to be custodian of traditional 
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culture keeping at bay its erosion through Western influence, 
which in the case of men was seen almost as inevitable. 
Bengali newspapers allowed space for detailed discussions 
about the appropriate dress, appropriate conduct and 
appropriate education for women, in which insistence on virtue 
and purity became very pronounced. Whether these debates 
related only to increasing female visibility or they also 
concealed a male problematic of control is a question that 
is beginning to be asked by social historians aware of the 
complexities of the gender dimensions in culture (Mukherjee 
1997: 119), 


Patriarchal puritanism also extended to limiting women’s creative 
avocation. The codified bulwarks set up against women's 
transgression are evident in some of the book reviews of the 1880s 
and 1890s. An extract from Bangadarshan in 1882 reads: “We are 
afraid to praise poems written by a woman, since it might instigate 
other women to desert their household duties and take up the pen." 
Another in Anand Bazar Patrikain 1894 goes: “We do not 
recommend that women forget their rightful household duties and sit 
with pen and paper. But in this instance we know that the author of 
this book also busies herself with domestic work like other Hindu 
women. She writes in her leisyre hours. The book reflects the typical 
indigenous feelings: that the wife has nobody else but the husband, 
that he is a god and she is worshipper. This book sets out to illustrate 
this (Women Writing in India, 218). 

Despite many differences in cultural mores and social 
formations, the attitude towards women in these extracts is similar to, 
and to that extent reminiscent of, Robert Southey’s admonition to 
Charlotte Bronte: ‘Literature cannot be the business of.a woman’s life, 
and it ought not to be’ (Gaskell 1857, 102). Clearly, women’s 
creativity was regarded as a subversive act violative of domestic 
stability. 

Ashapurna Devi has represented the contradictions in the culture 
of her day. The transition from tradition to modemity informs 
signifying transactions in her fiction. She registers the stirrings of 
a new social order without any overt slant on shaking up the old 
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one. Almost all her novels feature aspiring women heroines but she 
does not always endorse their aspirations. In one of her best-known 
novels, Durer Janala (Distant Windows, 1972), she presents her 
comprehensive vision of feminism in the Indian context. Through 
Parboti and Romola, the author contrasts two versions of feminism. 
Parboti is a rebel within her tradition; Romola breaks with 
conventions and jettisons her roots, The latter is westernised and 
has no patience with traditional teols of emancipation. The former is 
also fiercely independent but she is capable of sacrificing a lot for 
domestic harmony, whereas Romola is feminist enough to strike out 
on her own. Ashapurna Devi questions her choice: *Romola called 
disorder into life. What was wrong in the cushy peaceful existence 
that she had been living. No one could understand that. At least, 
not her husband" (120). 

Ashapurna signals her approval of Parboti's: house-spun 
feminism. Yet she does not deny the influence of the Western brand 
of feminism exemplified by Romola's interrogation of the dominant 
patriarchal systems. In the overt design of the plot Romola's deviances 
amount to disrupting the settled domestic order in which women have 
been socialised from their birth, but covertly, the transgressive woman 
is imbued with so much dynamic charge that the panoply of 
conventional wifely ideas appears pale in comparison. Ashapurna's 
feminist departures from the normative code of ordinary wifehood 
apparently seem to be narrowly ameliorative with a welfarist focus, 
but the signifiers do not remain static. They are inflected with the 
intimations of a new system of values and adumbrate new horizons 
of gender dispensation. Yet, despite these textual clues, Ashapurna 
Devi's impatience with the current wave of feminism has been widely 
noted in view of the socially accepted rhetoric of female submission 
in her fiction. The question, in this context, arises as to how her 
gestures of literary feminism square with Simon de Beauvoir's radical 
notions of women's liberation. Conscious of my severely limited 
reading of Ashapurna's fiction, I would engage with one short story, 
Ja Noy Tài ("Not what it seems" as literally translated) to examine 
de Beauvoir's theoretical bearings in it. 
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The story enacts the collision between male biases and muted 
female desires in a middle class family. Gayatri's marriage to Sripati 
has landed her in a state of gross subordination. Her husband treats 
her as an object of possession, a commodity to be kept safely and 
guarded closely from lascivious eyes—not that Gayatri is 
exceptionally beautiful; it is Sripati who suspects every male glance 
thrown at her, A distraught Gayatri cannot reason out her- husband's 
“fixation” which has kept off visitors and restricted her free 
movement. However, she gets by peaceably even at the cost of 
snuffing out her creativity. 

When a group of her old friends and companions approaches 
her to sing in a show for social charity, she literally shrinks from 
the offer without divulging her own domestic embarrassments. An 
elderly lady Rakhadi, asks the reasons for her utter isolation, but 
she evades a straight answer. Her old companions coax her to come 
out, but Gayatri is too petrified to defy the prescribed code of 
wifehood. It is not only the oppressive husband dreaded by wives 
but also mothers-in-law as Rekha Bhattacharjee indirectly hints. 
Gayatri, though peeved with endless doses of sexual inequities, steels 
herself to show her annoyance. Her legitimate longings are 
disapproved and denied by her husband. The way out of this bind 
for emotionally crushed and lacerated Gayatri is to suffer silently 
the patriarchal onslaughts at home and keep up appearances to avoid 
indignity outside home by doing the show for public charity. 


Maybe this is what she would do all her life: put up with 
reproaches, insults, even the boot! But she would not throw 
open to public view the ugly scenes of her home life to 
outsiders. She would paint that life in the gaudiest colours- 
to dazzle their eyes (487). 

A rebellious wife, less so an estranged one, is stigmatised in 
society. The fear of community's censure softens Gayatri's resolve 
to challenge the male domination and realize her true selfhood. She 
hesitates to displace the communally sanctioned domestic sphere and 
so the imagined domain of gender boundaries are not breached. 

Gayatri resents the restraints of pressured conformism as a 
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conservative directive of the society which 2has conceptualised 
femininity and constructed *woman' as man's Other. As de Beauvoir 
says, women have been “Othered” to remain marginalised and serve 
male interests. Gayatri is reminded of her subordinate and inferior 
position by her husband. Her creative autonomy is not valued. Her 
capacity for philanthropic work is undermined and ridiculed. By 
invoking Gayatri's buried past, Ashapurna empowers women for their 
positive, pro-active role in society. She also implies that the 
perpetuation of depressing inequities to deny Gayatri's access to 
responsible public life will add to societal impairment. Confined to 
the role of wife, she is not able to make use of her gift and talent 
and lead an ‘authentic’ life. In the absence of emancipation, freedom 
of choice or existential autonomy ‘inauthenticity’ is apt to expand 
and engulf women’s subjectivity. 

In the introduction to the first volume of The Second Sex, 
Beauvoir says that ‘authenticity’ in women leads to their 
transcendence over their given situation. Gayatri’s husband forces 
her to lead an “inauthentic” life and remain deprived of 
transcendence. Weak dynamics of female togetherness or power 
asymmetry in gender relations are covertly signified by the author 
to spotlight patriarchal operation. Gayatri’s willingness to revive her 
talent for singing is a move towards attaining her transcendent 
subjectivity but in the prevailing structuring of patriarchy it is a 
transgressive act. Sripati sees it is as a rupture in the power dynamics 
of gender relations. He repeats the biological myth to declare crudely 
male supremacy. The facticity of each other’s situation constituted 
by Gayatri and Sripati can be glued by responsible reciprocity, not 
solipsistic proclivity. 

“Now tell me, who gave you permission to ride off with a 
bunch of loafers?” Sripati’s words were loaded with acid. He 
was never so openly harsh, normally. But then, Gayatri had 
never given him such opportunity before. She hardly visited 
her parents’ home. Not even a passing vendor had she ventured 
to hail. 


“So I am just a slave. I hadn't realized till now.” And she 
walked away to the windows to cool down. 
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"That's it! Try a lot of big talk now! When you know very 
well that I dislike such things. So. what did Rekhadi want, 
may I know?" (483) 

Here is a vehement vindication of masculinist bias. What Sripati 
fulminates against is Gayatri’s resistance to her relentless 
‘objectification’. What he fails to realise is that he is existentially 
diminished by the state of tyranny he unleashes. The potential for 
reciprocally free relations is damaged by disrespecting Gayatri’s 
individual subjectivity. 

Ashapurna Devi's interrogation of the patriarchal paradigms of 
gender as well as her intervention in the contemporary feminist 
debate is cleverly couched in the tame closure of the story. She is 
not polemic, and she does not hammer home a thesis either. It is, 
to purloin Stanley Fish’s phrase, not a “rhetorical” but a “dialectical 
presentation,” one that stimulates its readers to provide their own 
conclusions rather than offering them a clear synthesis. Nonetheless, 
Ashapurna’s willingness to represent this much of the spectrum of 
Indian women’s lives should stimulate us to refocus our attention 
on issues that her narratives raise but that our readings usually leave 
submerged. More positively, her concern informs a major strain in 
the third-wave feminist activities. . 
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Creating an Alternative “cultural capital” in 
the Trilogy: Pratham Pratisruti, Subarnalata, 
and Bakul Katha by Ashapurna Devi 


Mohar Daschaudhuri 


Born in 1909, Ashapurna Devi remained one of the leading writers 
in India till her death in 1995. In her writings, she forwarded 
vehemently the cause of women, their education, health, literacy, well 
being, in sum their dignity. According to Indira Chowdhury who 
translated her first novel Pratham Pratisruti into. English as The First 
Promise, “Pratham Pratisruti attempts to commemorate the struggles 
and efforts of women of the domestic world so neglected by 
history...it captures the story of social and cultural change across 
four generations" (Chowdhury xv). We could say that till then the 
Story of women was written by men viewing them as the "other". 
It-was the “other” whose place was the hearth, who could preserve 
the traditions and the values that represented the uncolonised space 
of the home, the space where Indian values could be seen as superior 
or at least uncorrupted by the values of the colonizer. Ashapurna’s 
novel is written from the perspective of the “other”; the girl child 
who casts a fresh look at life, at once imbibing the traditional values 
of a self-made righteous and knowledgeable father and awakened by 
the sensibilities of a domestic milieu where women suffer as widows, 
co-wives, and also inflict pain on other women younger than them. 
This domestic world where ritual practices dictate the smallest details 
of women’s day to day conduct remains untouched by modernisation, 
plunged into ignorance and orthodox beliefs. 

In the third novel, Bakul Katha, the old ways of domestic life 
seem to undergo a drastic change. Women not only have access to 
education and free movement outside the house, but they seem to 
have forgotten the aims and ideals of their ancestors. Subarnalata 
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Vo "wánted to! fight: for. India'stfreedomri who'wanted:.to- liberatè, 
Woriér from igriorahce; who wanted themrto.cultivate art and Beauty. 
in their iminds and irtheir work; represents a'bygone.era to.the author 
Ariariika ‘Devi‘‘or-Bakul. Modernityohas brought-many-ill$; women 
do not hesiiaté/to break family ties andi:to’ üsetheir-bodies cas. 
merchandisento -earn: fame, monéy: -Young girls do. not falter. to tell 
lies, cheat their-parents. and-to become, drug addicts. (The- traditional 
respecti‘for elders, the- notion of' sanctity of virginity, the bond: of 
family, appear:26<-break:down:; The:taüthor asqa: woman ewho, still 
adheres: to' these values; who was iproud’of womanhood, of ancestors 
like»Satyabatiiand Subarnalata thus «makes a clear difference-between 
modemity and copying :thé;.westerm-culture;.blindly,;;between what 
feminism:has:achieved;in the West and- what, women in; India, could 
ehoosgztonbe ogos ve podes tte osea a PORON e oon ain 
ei (15Inzthis t papers I: proposesto: study how Ashapurna. Devi; has 
sketched!through-her.iiovels,. an:alternative ‘history, proposed ainew 
cultural'capital by portraying the-struggles, the:ideals; the,aspirations 
oftthe ordinary middle class..women.in:nineteenth.century. Bengal, 
Through .an‘oralrhistory; of. women:as-mother, grandmother, creator 
andi writer: she-has’ traced. the struggle andithe, value systems of these 
powerful’ ancestors:.who, have: defiedspatriarchal laws, in. their- own 
quiet; way:"At' the ‘samextime, -Ashapurna's feminist. redefinition, is 
distinct from::European : feminist ‘traditions; Her. protagonists.,do,,not 
reject ‘traditional knowledge: ir ‘all its> manifestations. ;.Protagonists 
such as: Satyabati;- seek their inspiration, from;true men: of-knowledge 
‘such as;Ramkali-ànd they, in-turn, revise: their.orthodox.beliefs when 
she points iout:the blind cruelty, and-impracticality:of.such customs. 
Wn wSithohe!de Beauvoir‘ inher: The-Second Sex, says The terms 
Tüasculine^and feminine are. used symmetrically- only-asża matten of 
form, as on legal papers» In-actuality; the’ relation of 'the:two.sexes 
is‘not quite like -that‘of two electrical. poles;.for.man represents both 
therpositive and the neutral,.as is indicated by, the.commonruse of;man 
to designate human “beings - inc general whereas .woman-, represents 
: only» the-hegátive, defined. by limiting criteria, without-reciprocity; 
(Beaüvoir 115). She elaborates that “Thus humanity, is. male.and:man 
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defines woman not in herself but as relative to him; she is not 
regarded as an autonomous being...She is defined and differentiated 
with reference to man and not he with reference to her; she is the 
incidental, the inessential as opposed to the essential. He is the 
subject, he is the Absolute, she is the Other" (Moi 212). 

Pierre Bourdieu, French sociologist proposes the theory of 
cultural capital. Similar.to economic capital, cultural capital is a 
baggage of knowledge, art, crafts, rites and rituals which get 
embedded in the human mind through the process of socialisation and 
fashions our worldview. Cultural capital seeps deeply into our 
subconscious mind and moulds our personality, our way of thinking, 
our associations and preferences (Bourdieu 24). 

According to Pierre Bourdieu writing in the twentieth century, 
man has developed a culture of domination by incorporating symbols 
of domination in the prevalent culture. “Cultural capital” which is 
similar to economic capital, penetrates and influences all our systems 
of education, religion, language etc. In his book The Masculine 
Domination he elaborates on how the relationship of domination and 
subordination, penetrates our ways of thinking, speaking, reacting 
and our notion of the world at large. Thus particular seasons, certain 
natural phenomena, parts of the.human body, certain ways of walking, 
naming, special markers in the language, they all display this 
relationship of domination and subordination where the dominated 
or the inferior part is associated with the feminine and the 
dominant or the superior is identified with the masculine (ibid. 16). 
The alienation-of the woman is therefore complete and becomes 
unalterable because the very tools with which she must think and 
perceive of herself are biased against femininity. All history, all 
accounts of religion, social thought and philosophy reflect woman 
as "the other" even while speaking for them. 

The cultural capital in India has always idealised self-sacrifice, 
humility, docility and patience in a woman. It has inculcated those 
qualities, which would enable them to accept a masculine domination 
and create a class of tolerant subjects. From childhood older women 
teach young girls ritual practices that would help develop these habits 
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of self- sacrifice by fasting for the long life of the husband, or adoring 
those women who display such virtues. such as, Savitri, Sita etc. As 
Suma Chitnis remarks, "Sita, the wife of Prince Rama, the legendary 
hero of the Ramayana, is worshipped as the virtuous wife who not 
only followed her noble husband into fourteen years of exile, but 
suffered indignity and the suffering that he as a ‘just’ king, was forced 
to inflict upon her in deference to the wishes of the subjects. Both 
Savitri and Sita exhibit sharp wit, intelligence, resourcefulness, 
tenacity and affection. Those qualities have never been held up 
for emulation. Tradition has only emphasized women’s self 
immolation” (Chitnis 21). Ashapurna Devi’s protagonists, Satyavati 
and Subarnalata are tormented by their society because they do not 
adhere and accept these values. They have rejected this masculine 
dominated cultural capital and in their own way redefine another 
set of values, learnt from experience, from books and novels, passed 
on from mother to daughter. Practical sense tells young Satyabati that 
reading a book cannot be against the religion as she argues, the 
goddess Saraswati, dispenser of knowledge is herself a woman. 
Similarly, she says one cannot lose caste by stepping into a city like 
Calcutta—for are not women born there who exemplify goodness? 
In this essay I shall explore how the author rejects and modifies 
a patriarchal cultural capital to bring forth new value systems defined 
by a more liberal and humane symbolic capital, in three domains of 
culture: relationships between and among women; perception of the 
female body; redefinition of ritual and traditional practices. 


Redefining ritual practices 

Satyabati, growing up in a traditional family with rituals and orthodox 
practices marking everyday life, as a daughter of the family of 
Ramkali, perceives how a traditional cultural capital had 
indoctrinated even mothers and grandmothers into coaxing their 
daughters and grand-daughters into illiteracy, child marriage, sati, a 
life of self-torture and darkness. Not only men, but women were 
the preservers of culture and therefore enemy of change. The 
` patriarchal ‘culture had almost blinded them into a rut of rituals whose 
real meaning was lost long ago. 
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soldier is on her own to fight an undefined oppressive enemy, some 
hidden amongst their own ranks and files. 

However, in spite of all the infighting among women, the reader 
becomes aware of a sisterly affection depicted among women, For 
example, the bond between the young Satyabati and her sister-in- 
law Saudamini. Saudamini had been victim of her aunt Mokshada 
since she came to live in her uncle’s house. When Satyabati comes 
as Mokshada’s daughter-in-law, as Nabakumar’s wife, she becomes 
the newest victim of her taunts, and punishments. Saudamini 
sympathises with this young nine year old, takes care of her hair- 
do, teaches her to cook, to clean and also how to win the heart of 
her husband. But Satya teaches Saudamni the most difficult lesson, 
to deal with and win over Mokshada. Saudamini envies her conjugal 
life but never in a harmful manner. Saudamini remains illiterate all 
her life, while Satyabati transforms from a village girl to a modern 
educated Calcuttan who teaches English to young girls how to read 
and write. But in spite of it all, Saudamini understands Satya, she 
manages her household when she is pregnant with her daughter, she 
looks after it when Satyabati, deceived by her husband and in-laws 
during Subarnalata's marriage, leaves forever for Kashi. 

Similarly Satya understands and feels for Sharada when her 
justice-loving, honourable and wise father Ramkali brings a co-wife 
for her. Satya demands to know which ritualistic justice demands 
that a woman has to share her husband’s love with another. Against 
Ramkali’s examples of religion and social practice (Dharma), she puts 
forth the practicality of a woman’s feelings and sentiments, the 
jeopardy in her conjugal life, natural feelings of hatred and injustice, 
which any human being may feel in a similar situation. This opens 
Ramkali’s vision, and for the first time, the Indian society and the 
patriarchy feels questioned, evaluated and dismissed. Of course what 
begins as a mere questioning at the age of nine, becomes a cause for 
which. Satyabati will ultimately revolt feeling disgusted and defeated 
by the very society she wanted to transform, to enlighten, to educate, 
' and goes off to Kashi when her very own daughter is subjugated to 
child marriage by her mother-in-law and a servile husband. Sharada’s 
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anger too is directed at a weak, deceitful husband, and at Ramkali 
who subjugated her family life to this catastrophe. But remarkably, 
she is very kind towards her new co-wife. She takes -care of 
Patli as she is a little girl of ten when Sharada is already in her 
twenties. 

Sisterly affection exists not ofly among those who are helpless 
before a patriarchy but also among women in the modern times. 
Bakul and Madhuri bou (married woman) share an uncommon 
understanding. Bakul and Nirmal live in the same neighbourhood 
and fall in love with one another. Their parents would have got them 
married and left to themselves. But elderly relatives are jealous and 
selfish. Nirmal is not man enough to elope or to fight out a battle 
with his elder aunts and uncles. Though Bakul has overcome it and 
has almost overcome it since Nirmal's marriage, the latter has 
obviously not forgotten her. In his diaries he notes down carefully 
his love and devotion. The day after the marriage as Bakul is dejected 
and disillusioned of her dreams, Madhuri bou, newly wed, sweetly 
confesses how she has come to know that Bakul and her husband 
still love each other. She does not seem jealous, or she may have 
accepted fate and consented determinedly to play the part of a dutiful 
wife. But this attitude of friendliness continues throughout their life. 
After:Nirmal's untimely death, after around three decades of his 
marriage, Bakul who is the writer, has almost erased that youthful 
memory from her life. Madhuri Bou remains her friend and secret 
admirer. She returns Nirmal's diary to her, saying it is Bakul's 
property. There is neither embarrassment nor any pretentiousness in 
her comportment. Two old women, they have become, sharing love 
and memories of a common lover, women who have matured with 
life, accepted him as a part of it but have not been overcome by 
it, or by jealousies caused by him. They have grown with their love, 
their femininity has allowed them to be inclusive and in their 
worldview of life, this other woman has been a loved and lovable 
being. 

Thus we find numerous examples of women who have overcome 
their small circle of domesticity, who have become wise, be it due 
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selfish women, and their main hobby is to indulge in reading and 
writing, teaching and inspiring young girls to do the same. 


Part two: Nationalism and Feminism in India 

In this second part I will try to show how colonialism added to the 
marginalisation of women in India and why, among feminists, the 
perception of the “other” has been different in India and in Europe. 
The colonial rule added to the complication of the women's question 
in India. On the one hand, Indians were fighting domination and 
oppression by a foreign people who had also a lot to contribute 
towards the modernisation of India. On the other, women were asked 
to reject all this modernisation, to stay at home, continue the ritual 
practices of purification of the inner space while the outer space 
outside the house was continually being invaded by modern, western 
culture. According to Partha Chatterjee, "nationalism did in fact face 
up to the new social and cultural problems concerning the position 
of women in ‘modern’ society and it did provide an answer to the 
problems in terms of its own ideological paradigm ,,.in fact 
nationalism had resolved the women's question in complete 
accordance with its preferred goals" (Chatterjee 154). Maitrayee 
Chaudhuri agrees: “During the colonial period the negotiation led 
to a trend of essentialising ‘Indian culture’ and a construction of 
an image of recasted Indian womanhood as an epitome of that 
culture" (Chaudhuri xix). 

According to Partha Chatterjee, “nationalism had in fact resolved 
the women’s question in complete accordance with its preferred 
goals” (Chatterjee 154). Nationalist discourse added another 
dimension to the cultural capital which defined an ideal Indian woman 
as a wife who toiled for her household, conducted all the ritual 
practices involved in the making of food, arranging for all religious 
ceremonies, brought up her children in accordance with tradition, 
married off her daughters before puberty etc. The discourse of 
nationalism shows that the  material/spiritual distinction was 
condensed into an analogous, but ideologically far more powerful 
dichotomy: that between the outer and the inner. The material domain 
; lies outside us, a mere external which influences us, conditions us, 
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and to which we are forced to adjust. But ultimately it is unimportant. 
It is the spiritual, which lies within, which is our true self; it is that 
which is genuinely essential...The world is a treacherous terrain of 
the pursuit of material interests, where practical considerations reign 
supreme. It is also typically the domain of the male. “The home in 
its essence must remain unaffected by the profane activities of the 
material world and woman is its representation. And so we get an 
identification of social roles by gender to correspond with ghar (the 
hearth) and bahir (abroad). The material/spiritual dichotomy, to which 
the terms “world” and “home” corresponded, had acquired a very 
special significance in the nationalist mind. The world was where the 
European power had challenged the non-European people and, by 
virtue of its superior material culture, had subjugated them. But it 
had failed to colonise the inner, essential identity of the East which 
lay in its distinctive, and superior, spiritual culture. While this outer 
space was a place of oppression, humiliation and daily distress, it 
was also a place where the battle of independence had to be fought 
and won. That is where the East was undominated, sovereign master 
of its own fate, For this the nationalists had to learn from the West 
the modern sciences and arts of the material world. Then only they ' 
could match the strength of the oppressors. “But in the entire phase 
of the national struggle, the crucia] need was to protect, preserve and 
strengthen the inner core of the national culture, its spiritual essence. 
Thus the nationalist paradigm supplied an ideological principle of 
selection. It was not a dismissal of modernity; the attempt was rather 
to make modernity consistent with the nationalist project (Chatterjee 
156), 

The Indian woman had to preserve the sanctity of the inner 
space or the true culture of India. She was at once the "other" who 
could not achieve equality with her male counterpart in the nationalist 
struggle, nor could she be left ignored in her earlier status as 
modernisation by West strongly advocated women's education, 
eradication of Sati, and their social upliftment. Therefore the 
nationalist paradigm elevated them to the role of a goddess, of the 
preserver, of the purer part of Indianhood and thus excluded and 
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enlightenment and liberty, and this memory will be a source of strength 
and a point de repere of hét thought process, of her judgements, 
decisions, and will provide Het, all through her life, with a sense of 
hope in future. The social miridset, of the fathers and of the patriarchal 
mothers, will take a long time to change. Her own grandmother will 
conspire to undermine Satyabati's dreams and marry off Subarnalata 
in secret. Her husband will feel insecufé of his educated wife and live 
in jealousy and suspicion. Their daughter Parul could have becomié 
a great poet, but she too marries a man who feels insecure of his wife's 
capabilities. On the other hand, nationalism liberates the mindset of 
a few men too, like Bhabatosh Biswas, Subarnalata's husband's cousin, 
Ambika who encourages women to be educated, to print their writing, 
to be creators and individuals in their own right. 

Thus Ashapurna Devi's redefinition of a cultural capital, a 
feminist history, is a powerful process of research, reconnaissance 
where each individual woman has to wage her own struggle to 
question, evaluate and redefine her values to know her identity. The 
author departs from the usual ways of portraying women, which is 
itself revolutionary in the early twentieth century. The redefinition 
of the “other” is done not by a remote long perspective but by delving 
into the life of the Antarmahal, by changing the lens with which 
this world of women was viewed earlier. And it is the power of 
this lens, which brings forth the vision of a Subarnalata the quiet 
revolutionary, a Saudamini who has decided to live optimistically 
in a cruel world, a Phuleswari, who weaves designs of gods and 
goddesses as an act of dedication, and numerous such others. In this 
process new values get defined which show sisterhood amongst 
women unrelated by blood but bound by the bond of daily drudgery 
and a sympathetic sensitivity. No more does a voyeuristic vision 
objectify the female body. Here the woman becomes aware of her 
displeasure and of her body's needs. The mind of a freedom-loving 
and nationalistic Satyabati inspires and ignites many a mind, of men, 
children, orphans. The spirit of nationalism, which opens the 
doors of a country's freedom reveals the inequality which exists 
within, among its own classes, genders. 
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Notes 


1. Antarmahal is the portion of the palace, or a house where women 
live with female servants, and old relatives, follow the ritual practices 
of purity and sometimes cook different food for widows and married 
women. Men are rarely allowed into it. It becomes symbolic of an 
inner, cultural and psychological spacé, where only a feminine mind 
and understanding can penetiate. 
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Chapter- 14 


/ 


The Silent Side of History: Silences in 
Ashapurna Devi's Stories on Widows 


Jharna Sanyal 


The silent side of history is seen a little in the silent suffering 
of men and nations. But more suffering is lived through than 
is seen from the outside. It seems that mankind prefers to 
suffer in silence, prefers to live in the world of silence, even 
if it be by suffering, than to take its suffering into the loud 
places of history. [Picard (1948) 1952:84] 


The considerable body of recent economic and sociological literature 
on the various issues of discrimination and deprivation of widows 
based on extensive surveys would tell:us that though ‘the widow 
represents the vast majority of single adult women of India,’ 
widowhood is a neglected issue 'partly because the experience of 
losing one's spouse is overwhelmingly a woman's experience.' The 
widows' endemic but quiet deprivations are not considered sensational 
enough to be media-worthy (Dreze and Sen 171-175). But the Hindu 
widow is a prominent figure in the canonical texts of modern [ndian 
literatures and held a centre stage position in national imagery. 

In his essay Narir-Mulya (Worth of Women), Saratchandra 
Chattopadhyay succinctly narrates the process through which the 
dominant group in a culture, patriarchy in this case, manufactures and ` 
retains the ‘silent zone’ that lies in between the collaborative political 
agenda of making the widow a 'devi' and the domestic economy 
that reduces her to the most indispensably dispensable member of 
the family. In a very perceptive way he has described the way the 
widow is constructed to bear the burden of a colonial patriarchy; 
become the emblem of the culture's ideal of ‘purity’, ‘self sacrifice’ 
. and other sublime virtues (Chattopadhyay 875-906). At the 
background of the raging debates on the prevention of Satidaha 
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(burning of the widow) and widow remarriage issue Saratchandra 
writes an imaginary dialogue that exposes the inner contradictions . 
inherent in such formulations and which need to be swept under the 
carpet of thick silence. 
They said, the mlechchas* don't understand our dharma?, so 
they have passed this law; but we are not going to accept 
defeat. We shall sit right here and convert our widows to devis. ' 
After that they dug out old shlokas from till now unused 
shastras and giving the excuse of tradition/lokachar, they 
burdened the new widow with all possible hardships in the 
process of gradually converting her in to a goddess. She didn’t 
wear any ornaments, ate only once a day, worked very hard, 
wore coarse clothes, all because she was a goddess! (897). 


The widow would have to measure up to the images and expectations 
of this social and cultural transcript. But the contradiction lies in 
the private sphere of domesticity: 
Well, I am not asking anyone to admit defeat in front of the 
sahibs, but if on returning home, one brother asks another, 
‘Brother, we have said that we worship the women, but how 
do we do that? (896) 


Saratchandra provides a succinct account of the process of valuation 
of the widow: y 
“Generally, within a house, the wife is more valued than the 
widowed sister because she is more important to the 
household. But when the wife is on her way to motherhood, 
and there is no one to cook the food or feed the young son 
and play with him, then the value of this widowed sister 
increases"). Cultural and sociological documents on the Indian 
widow have also enumerated how the ‘worship’ was 
performed’, 


The truth claim of ‘fiction’ has been acknowledged by theorists 
like Walter Benjamin, Hayden White, Michel Foucault and others. 
Walter Benjamin in his essay, ‘On the Program of the Coming 
Philosophy', pointed out that in a deeper philosophical understanding 


* mlechchas, the foreigners, here the British 
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all knowledge claims are necessarily embedded in particular 
subjective perceptions of how the world functions. Hayden White's 
study on ‘historical imagination’ almost dismisses the distinction 
between the so-called ‘fact’, which draws on the aesthetics of 
fictional narratives and fiction per se. Foucault in his 1984 essay 
points out—what we call ‘literary fiction’ now were in fact once 
accepted as the primary media for the expression of basic truths of 
life. These fictional representations of human problems and 
perceptions about the world claim the ‘truth’ value accorded to 
positivist scientific discourses which is accepted as authoritative 
text?. If literature explicates social realities in a popularly accessible 
format, concepts formulated by the positiyist sciences may be 
employed to read the structures of everyday interaction as represented 
in fiction. This being the basic argument, I would like to explore 
the ways Ashapurna engages herself withthe issues of power, 
freedom, identity and subjecthood in her ‘fictionalising’ the silences 
of life as a lived experience. 

Silences in a culture say as much about it as does its 
articulations. Gerald Sider has argued that “the creation of culture 
is also, simultaneously and necessarily the creation of silence ... we 
can have no significant understanding of any culture unless we also 
know the silences that were institutionally created and guaranteed 
along with it” (74-75). In this paper I would be reading Silence 
(written with a capital ‘S’), as a kind of cultural censorship that 
relates to socially shared rules for its observance which are culturally 
codified. It does not depend upon explicit forms of coercion. This 
form of silence relies on collaboration and the implicit communal 
understandings that such collaboration assumes. From an 
anthropological perspective it has been succinctly theorised by Robin 
E. Sheriff who believes that ‘[al] though it is contractual in nature, 
a critical feature of this type of silence is that it is both a consequence 
and an index of an unequal distribution of power. Through it, various 
forms of power may be partly, although often incompletely, 
concealed, denied, or naturalised. Although [this] type of silence ... 
[is] more or less stable and widely shared cultural convention, it 
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is constituted through, and circumscribed by, the political interests 
of dominant groups' (114). At the same time, I would also be citing 
furtive ‘silences’ that gnaw at the root of the embedded structure 
of Silence. These are to use the felicitous phrase of James C. Scott 
(1990) the ‘weapons of the weak'. 

Placed against the literary traditions set by Bankimchandra, 
Rabindranath and Saratchandra’ and others Ashapurna’s stories stand 
out by virtue of their relentless investigation of the social, 
psychological processes and attitudes that naturalise and thereby 
legitimatise cultural, ritual and discursive practices of marginalization. 
Her stories show a rare sensitiveness to the noise within silences 
and to silences in noise in everyday transactions. She interrogates 
structures of familial/interpersonal relationships within a patriarchal 
domestic economy to write an intimate account of the silent side of 
middle-class mentality as exposed through the issues of widowhood. 

Her stories on the widows are the single largest category® and 
therefore signify the visibility of the women as colonized by a culture 
of suffering that has been accepted to be ‘natural’. Ashapurna has 
interrogated Silence which functions as a kind of social /cultural 
censorship shaping the lives of women, particularly the widow who is 
a triply marginalised figure in the 19th and early 20th century India. 
She is a colonised subject, a woman and a widow. Her life has often 
been described as a shadow life and no wonder that she is relegated 
to the shadowy and silent side of history. Ashapurna reconstructs 
the lives and the silences in all their complexities to interrogate the 
myths that.go to make a culture. I would be translating relevant 
. portions of stories in order to present the way the cultural discourses 
on Silence are negotiated in the apparently insignificant details of 
mundane domesticity. 

The way Ashapurna plays with the ideas of power and 
hegemonic silence is manifest in two stories which concern widow 
remarriage and ironically the protagonists are all educated *modern' 
men , the bhadralok, who consider *widowhood' to be nothing more 
than a mere accident. Satyasundar (Sanskar/Prejudice) goes against 
the family and society and decides to ‘rewrite the decree of God’ 
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and take his young widowed daughter-in-law, Purnima, to his 
workplace at Karachi and get her married to a suitable groom. The 
aesthetic economy employed to give the story a dramatic end need 
to be read against the meticulous details Ashapurna has used in the 
earlier part of the story to narrate the family discontents and 
discourses on the issue of remarriage and the way Satyasundar 
pampers the girl with gifts to prepare her for her new life. On the 
eve of their departure, he looks for Purnima, but— 

where was she? She was not in her room, nor in the courtyard. 

Where was she? Wasn't there someone standing on the 

verandah! 

Yes, surely that was Purnima! Purnima and the boy! Was he 

her cousin? Had a aac developed an old-age cataract 

so early? 

The two stood in absolute silence. It would be wrong to say 

that they stood in close proximity; rather, the gap between 

them was much more than would be considered decent. Yet, 
i how could he miss the deep tearful look and the dejected face! 

— Satyasundar, though out of his prime, could still read those 

signs. Suddenly a hot flush of blood darted through him, — 

exactly the way it did in the veins of his forefathers when 

they saw the women of the family transgress their limits. 

Was it a matter of habit, or age-old prejudice? (269-70)? 


The boy was Purnima’s childhood playmate. He had 
accompanied the girl’s uncle to Kolkata to see her off. 

Satyasundar’s silent gaze activates the dormant hegemonic 
‘habits’ of thought/his prejudices which lay total claim on his 
subsequent performance!?. He orders the girl's uncle to take her back 
with him to the village and promises to help him financially. The 
story ends with Satyasundar’s retreat to his patriarchal fortress— 
"Satyasundar got into the car and slammed the door shut’. 

In a very ingenious way Ashapurna allows the impressions of 
inertness and speed work on each other. After the sound of the 
slamming of the door, which signifies the power of the patriarch firmly 
ensconced in hegemonic discourses, the silence that ensues 
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subversively exposes him as the powerless subject who has to slam 
shut the door to his own ‘modern’ ‘progressive’ self. None has coerced 
him or enforced the diktat on him but his ‘ways of seeing and thinking’ ` 
have been so shaped and determined by ‘age-old habits and prejudices’ 
that he is not conscious of the socially/culturally predetermined 
character of his seemingly free decision to abandon the girl. 

We may read another scene of a similar gaze from Palatak (The 
Runaway). Abhimanyu argues against the irrationality of opposing 
the remarriage of widows. He coaxes, cajoles and almost coerces 
Sumita, a young widow, and her parents to permit him to marry her. 
On the day of the wedding Abhimanyu in order to meet Sumita just 
for once before the ceremonies begin, clandestinely enters her room 
and finds her sitting on the floor praying: 

Was she beseeching the Gods of fate? 
\ Well, may be! It was expected; especially on a day as this. 

Abhimanyu tiptoed in noiselessly and stood just behind her. 

But what is this? Who is that! 

Is he Sumita's God of destiny? Is she praying to him? Is he 

the object of her devotion and surrender? ; 

It was a bust-size photograph of a young man; not framed 

but merely stuck on a piece of cardboard. It was a smiling 

youthful face... From behind the shell-framed glass, a pair 

of bright eyes twinkled with a teasing smile. 

Why the teasing smile? Was it mocking at Abhimanyu's 

stupidity? 

Abhimanyu withdrew as silently as he had come. His [Pepe 

left no traces on the floor... (291) 
Abhimanyu escaped; the wedding did not take place. Ashapurna 
here uses almost the same technique as she had done in the earlier 
case. But, Abhimanyu's self- questioning with which the story ends is 
a helpless admission of the invincibility of that Silence, which we 
may call in Ashapurna's language, ‘prejudice’ or the ‘blood of the 
forefathers.’ 

At the end of the story the omniscient narrator unmutes the 
audibility of the run-away’s thoughts. 
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But why? 

Lying down on a bunk of a BNR coach*, Abhimanyu kept 
on thinking about this... 

But why? Why did he have to run away like one utterly devoid 
of sense or reason? Did he have to be so irresponsible? Why 
did that touching scene of Sumita silently offering her homage 
suddenly seem so unbearable to him? Sumita was a widow. 
That was no new news to him. She was about to turn a new 
bend in her life's journey and she wished to dedicate a prayer 
to the memory of a lost friend. Was it an offence? Anyway, 
how did it affect Abhimanyu? 

On the contrary, the gesture was perfectly normal: exactly as 
it should have been. Would Abhimanyu have been happy if 
Sumita were the frivolous type, overwhelmed by her newly 
found happiness; if she were heartless,—without a conscience? 
Why, he himself was not a callous person! 

Whatever might be his rational perception, Abhimanyu could 
not deny it to himself that he had no other option but to run 
away. He lacked the courage to accept Sumita. 

With his arguments, Abhimanyu could demolish the 
meaningless rules of the old scriptures; with all courage, he 
could break the rusty shackles of this rotten society. He could 
flout custom and law. But he could not fight the blood of 
his forefathers running through his veins, —the blood which 
sustained his male ego; his self-esteem. 

One can abandon social custom. But, can one ever erase the 
prejudices inscribed in one’s bones? The question of liberality 
was pointless. It was impossible to bear the sight of the 
beloved bowing to another man, be it her deceased husband! 
In order to feel sufficiently guilty for his irresponsibility 
Abhimanyu repeatedly tried to imagine Sumita’s insult-stricken 
face. 

Nevertheless, as much as he tried he failed. No other Sumita 
appeared but the one etched in gestures and lines; a lock of 
light golden hair, the curved line of the black-bordered sari, 
two bare hands joined in prayer. 


* BNR coach; ref. is to the old Bengal Nagpur Railway 
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And what else? Didn't he remember those bright laughing eyes 
looking at Sumita? Those eyes had chased him, like a whip 
chasing an animal, hundreds of miles away. Those eyes had 
lost their vision; but the photograph, the invention of science, 
had immortalized the look. 

Abhimanyu had no way out but to admit defeat. e 
He had to run away (291). i 


Like Satyasundar, in the earlier story, he too is the questioning 
but yielding subject of the ‘blind’ ways of seeing and reading. Here 
again is another story of defeat in which the silent withdrawal of 
Abhimanyu marks the same surrender to the ‘power’ of hegemony. It 
implies issues much beyond the relationship of the dominant group 
and its others, eg. between men and women, between patriarchy and 
its ‘other’. Power in these stories foregrounds the silent transcripts 
of cultural faith and practices that manifest their sway in and through 
performance. Neither Satyasundar nor Abhimanyu are hypocrites: their 
desire to alter the fate of the widows were genuine but at a given 
moment, in a certain situation, the ‘Silent’ scripts that determine their 
fate perhaps prove that the power of those scripts are often more 
binding than the decrees they had purported to challenge. 

Against these two stories I would read two more stories of 
‘escape’ that invert the relationship between power and freedom. In 
the stories mentioned above the escape was from freedom of 
individual (modern/counter-hegemonic) ways of seeing and thinking 
(as expressed through their initial response to widowhood) to the 
‘bondage/Silence’ of the scripted/hegemonic ways, In these two 
stories, Bibi Begum-er Shibtala (Bibi Begum’s Shiva Temple) and 
Anachar (Transgression) the escape is from the hegemonic, therefore 
‘normal’ and ‘sanctioned’ modes of perception to counter-hegemonic 
therefore ‘transgressive’ ones which signify freedom. 

At this point I would however like to point out that I am not 
using terms like ‘hegemonic’ and ‘counter-hegemonic’ as binaries. 
The possibility of discrete performances is inherent in Foucault’s 
explanation of the non-economic understanding of power. It is 
essentially that which repressed nature, instincts, class and 
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individuals; it is neither given nor exchanged, nor recovered, but 
rather exists only in action. Power was exercised only over 'free' 
subjects; only when one had a possible chance of escape could power 
be exercised. The limits of ‘power’ as a hegemonic category lies 
in its inherent contradiction: power lies in silencing whatevér might 
undo it. It is this fear that resides at the heart of power. ‘...once 
[the] internal contradictions are revealed, when what seemed natural 
comes to be negotiable, when the ineffable is put into words then 
hegemony becomes something other than itself.'(Comaroff and 
Comaroff 210) 

In Bibi Begum-er Shibtala (Bibi Begum's Shiva Temple) 
Ashapurna locates the story in Halisahar, a place on the banks of 
the Ganga in West Bengal, The time is the end of the rule of the 
nawabs and the beginning of the British empire. It so happened that 
by a complicated calculation the ekadasi* fast spread over two days. 
Even for the ten-year-old widow Giribala it meant that she would 
not be allowed to drink water for the two days, 


On those [ekadasi] days, she is not allowed to bathe in the 
river. It is the decree of the lawgiver, her Jethamashai*; he is 
said to have observed that young Giribala was still very 
restless. It may so happen that Giri would drink water to her 
fill while bathing in the river. That would spell doom! 
Such transgressions are inconceivable! So, it is better that she 
stays at home and has her bath with stored water. At least, 
there her mother and aunts would be present. She could 
bathe in the water drawn from the well, but she would not 
be allowed to drink water furtively while having a dip in the 
river. 

Her mother pleads to her father that little Giri be spared of the ordeal 


as she would surely die if she is not allowed to have water for two 
consecutive days. Her husband answers: 


* ' ekadasi, day for fortnightly fasts 
œ  jethamashai, paternal uncle; father's elder brother, customarily the 
head of a Hindu undivided family. 
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Have you ever seen anyone dying for keeping ekadasi fasts? 
Are there no other widows in Halishahar? No other child- 
widows? You'll find all sorts here, — child-widows, infant- ' 
widows. Till now none died of fasts. My didi* didn't; neither 
did Choto-bouma*?, nor will Giri.’ 

Giribala's mother snapped, ‘All may not be equally hardy! 
Pll make Hari's mother ask bhasurthakur* on my behalf i 
whether there’s some way out.’ ; 

Mukherjee warned sharply, ‘You dare not provoke a python, 
Girj's mother! Don't! If you approach dada* for reconsidering 
the verdict he'll banish both you and your daughter out of 
Halishahar!' 

Suddenly, Giri's mother covered her mouth with the end of 
her sari, broke down in tears and started lamenting, ‘Oh, dear 
me! These people are butchers, —I have been married to a 
family of butchers! It would have been better to have been 
born among the Ha(n)ri and Bagdi.’* 

Mukherjee glared at his wife and said sternly, *Giri's mother, 
you too will be on.a fast today. You need tq be oleansed for 
uttering such words in my presence! You'll have to fast and 
atone for your sin 

Giri’s mother stopped crying and reacted violently, ‘Oh! Is 
that so! Penance for me! And what aboyt you! You, a pundit, 
with a widowed daughter in your house, you—let that go! I 
-wen't say any more. But, ask yourself, don’t you think you 
too need some such cleansing? I've done the right thing; I've 
said whatever I had to! I'll say it once again! It's far better 
to be a Bagdi than a Brahmin!’ 


She left the place in a rage (55). 


— didi, elder sister 
choto-bouma; archaic address for ones younger brother's wife, 
bhasur thakur; husband's elder brother. A younger brother's wife 
was not supposed to talk directly to him, hence the mediation of 
*Hari's mother’ 

, dada; elder brother 

ha(n)ri, bagdi, lowest castes among the Hindus. 
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The glaring look, the silencing voice of the husband trying to 
scotch all possible questions, the rhetoricising of the patriarch as 
‘a ‘python’ are all the symptomatic actions that try to contain the 
mother as the unquestioning subject of patriarchy. This is a 
symptomatic case of what Jaworski would identify as ‘‘{a] kind of 
macro silence of oppression [which] is a desirable state for all power 
groups that are afraid that the mere expression and exchange of 
opinions or the free flow of information will threaten the existing 
status quo” (115). 

The mother’s muffled cry and lamentation in response to the 
attempted silencing that tries to isolate her by virtue of her gendered 
disempowerment soon changes to an enraged and almost rebellious 
reaction. She interrogates these very signs of silencing: she reduces 
the ‘power’ inherent in the figure of the ‘python’ to that of a 
‘butcher’; her hinting at the husband’s life of debauchery and her 
subsequent silence suggest the way she voluntarily isolates herself: 
she de-classes herself when she repeats that it were better to be born 
among the lower class of ha(n)ri or (bagdi) than among the Brahmins. 
Her subsequent actions of helping Giri to escape and herself 
committing suicide by drowning in the Ganga—actions conducted 
in absolute silence—invest her with a kind of power not 
accommodated in our perception of the binaries of the power ful 
and the power less. Such performances/silences make hegemony 
appear something ‘other than itself.’ 

I would be reading this idea of power, freedom and escape in 
another remarkable story: Anachar (Transgression). This is the story 
of a woman whose name is not mentioned and she is addressed in 
relational terms as ‘Subhas’s wife’ or ‘Subhas kakima’ as the narrator 
of the story addresses her. Her husband had left for Bombay and 
after a few months she receives the news of his death but conceals 
it in order to spare her ailing father-in-law the sorrow of surviving 
his son. In a Hindu family, particularly in a 19th century village 
society, the implication of such concealment is sacrilegious!?. She 
maintains the silence till her father-in-law expires and as she submits 
the letter containing the news of her husband's death to the elders 
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of the community, we find her prepared for atoning her ‘sin’. After 
the news is revealed, all wondered how a woman could do something 
which a man would find difficult to perform! In the dialogue that 
x takes place between the narrator and his ‘subhas-kakima’ after the 
excitement had subsided, we find the way power and freedom is 
refracted through her silence. She asks Shanku, the narrator, 
: Please find out whether the pundit could suggest any kind of 
penance for me.' 
I was angry, ‘Why? Why do you need to undergo a penance?’ 
*Didn't I commit a sin? And, that too, for such a long time! 
I knew I was already a widow and I continued in my way of 
life as if I were a sadhaba*! Will our Hindu religion ever 
tolerate such transgression?' 
I asked earnestly, ‘Do you yourself consider it'a sin?’ 
*Of course, I do. After all, am I not a daughter of a Hindu? 
However, you see, at the same time the temptation of doing 
a good deed became very strong. I thought, why need I inflict 
more pain on this old man at the fag end of his life? Only 
I can spare him the agony of surviving his only son. Why 
don't I rewrite God's decree? So, like king Ravana? I hid the 
weapon which was to bring about my own doom.' 
I said angrily, ‘And in due time you yourself handed it over to 
them! Let's not talk about the constant agony you suffered these 
months. What about the humiliation you had to undergo today? 
Wasn't it more than sufficient an atonement for your sin?' 
( Subhas-kakima remained silent for a moment, and then she said, 
‘I don't know. I’m not sure. I feel, —well! Let there be some 
kind of punishment for me! A very harsh one. A merciless one 
for acting so normal... laughing, chatting, as if nothing had 
happened... and for such a long time... Isn't there any severe 
enough punishment for my sin in the shastras?’ (352) 


As the socialised subject *"Subhas-kakima' is bound by the 
f hegemonic norms that constitute a widow. Widowhood as a social 
fact has impinged on her certain types of behaviour and thinking 


n shadhaba; a woman whose husband is alive 
€ Ravana; the adversary of the hero Rama in the epic Ramayana. 
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external to her as an individual, but they are endowed with a 
compelling and coercive power by virtue of which, whether she 
wishes it or not, they impose themselves upon her. Undoubtedly, 
when she is willing to conform to them of her own free will, she 
hardly feels this coercion. She acknowledges the ‘the ways of life’ 
she should have followed at the news of the death of her husband. 
But her long ‘silence’ withholding the news and keeping at bay the 
life that should have taken over, betokens an authentic freedom that 
makes her choose the ‘transgressive’ option even at the cost of 
committing a ‘sin’), 

If we compare and contrast the two sets of ‘silences’ we find 
that in the case of the two male protagonists ‘Silence’ is used by 
Ashapurna to expose their socialised subjecthood which make them 
yield apparently out of free choice, to «‘prejudices’/‘blind habits/ 
‘male-ego’. Silence here betokens defeat, the failed power to achieve 
what they thought they could achieve ‘change God's decree’ as 
Satyasudar phrased it. Their Silence exposes them as well, as the 
subjects of patriarchy. What is interesting to’ note is that ‘Subhas- 
kakima’ had used the same expression. She too wanted to ‘change 
God’s decree’ and save her father-in-law from bearing the pain of 
his son’s death. Her silence is a token of her power that defies the 
social decree and she achieves what she wanted to. So does the 
mother of Giribala even at the cost of her own death. In this case 
too, silence is indeed ‘the weapon of the weak;' it is not the loss/ 
lack of voice but a refusal to communicate, to withhold information 
as a matter of confrontational strategy. 

In the context of the stories I choose to read here, Mukherjee's 
silencing his wife without providing any rational explanation is the 
manifestation of power of a hegemonically colonised consciousness. 
But the performances of Satyasundar or Abhimanyu, even in their 
defeat, suggest a kind of complexity which accommodates a 
possibility of intervention, even though a failed one in these cases. 
What is interesting to note is that Ashapurna delinks the projects 
of modernity from these narrations of failed and successful 
interventions. The silence of the widows is a part of, what James C. 
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Scott (1990) has called, the ‘hidden transcript’ of Xe subordinated 
that is cultivated ‘off-stage’!*. 

Another story of such a silent intervention is Banchak (The 
Deceiver). Anindita Sen suppresses the news of her son-in-law's 
death from all for a few hours so that her newly married daughter 
can participate in the ceremony she was looking forward to enjoying. 
However, the news somehow reaches the gathering and they are sent 
back home!5, On being charged by her husband to explain her strange 
action, she says: 

Yes, I did it deliberately. But, carí you tell me how is the 

world affected by that? When Ajanta was going to attend the 

wedding her life was overflowing with colour, beauty and 
enjoyment. If I had dragged her away then and dumped her 

on to the wayside garbage and told her, “Your life is over for 

you, do you get it! Nothing more is left for you. You no longer 

belong to this world."- how much would the world gain by 

that as well?’ 

...I had thought that since for the last six months the girl... 

was so eagerly waiting to participate in and enjoy herself at 

Runu's wedding, — let her enjoy that at least. This would be 

the last enjoyment of her life, —the last festive ceremony she 

would ever attend. After that, only the slow fire of suffering 

remains for her. I had thought, I'd just steal three hours from 

the eternal sea of time, no one would know. Well, that's not 

to be. The whole world raised.its sharpened knife at that petty 

theft— (38). . 

For a minute, Sen stared at the tears rolling down Anindita’s painted 
face and then said grudgingly, in a tone of rebuke, 

‘I get your argument. But strange, how could you? She did not 

know, but,you did! Even after that, how could you participate 

in the fun and merry-making of the wedding ceremony?’ (38). 

‘I had thought that by doing so I would be able to fool the 

people. How stupid of me! But, you are wondering, how could 

I? What can a human being not do? Even you could, you 

could charge me to explain why I stole just a couple of hours 

from your daughter’s eternal widowhood. How could you? 

(149) 
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The first question refers to the discrepancy between the social ' 
script and the individual action and finds the second deviant; while 
the second, in spite of its deviarice refers to the affective ‘fallacies’ 
like love and pity, which work discretely and intermittently and elude 
the cartographic gaze of the social and cultural studies. These are 
the ‘silences’ that Ashapurna writes about also in her stories like 
Ekti Mrityu Ebong Aar Ekti (One Death and Another), Protifalon 
(Reflection), Chinnomasta!$ She uses silences to signify the 
delusions that are the products of repressed inner life of the widows 
and the people around her (Nesha—Addiction, Mayajaal-The Magic 
Web, Jal aar Agun—Water and Fire). She interrogates very subtly 
whether Silence could be more often than not, anti-humanistic. 

Ashapurna's fascination for the silent side of life is also manifest 
in her style of writing. Even the translations I use would show the gaps, 
and silences that are a characteristic feature of her style. Her texts are 
replete with exclamation and question marks that need to be read as 
a ‘reliable way of communicating meaning’ (Truss 20)". These 
punctuation marks suggest that silence is often the double of speech; 
a doppelganger. They arrest the confidence of the Silence of the 
unequivocal ‘full stop’ and celebrate the ‘furtive’ silences of the 
exclamation mark or the question mark signifying a betrayed 
expectation, or the insecurity of a disturbed moment and sometimes 
equivocation. These punctuations accentuate the elements of the 
inexplicable or the unexpected that lurk at the core of our too familiar 
everyday transactions. As a historian of the mundane, Asliapurna 
employs the punctuations rhetorically to foreground certain existential 
questions—how much of our lives do we live by blind habit and how 
much authentically; how much under Silence how much in silence. 
The contrapuntal questions “How could you?” in The Deceiver, or the 
staccato questions at the conclusion of The Runaway are such 
symptomatic examples. 

These open up a space for the reader who is expected to 
participate in the exposure of Silence. Collaboration between the 
reader and the text is required to rewrite the ‘public transcripts’ if 
Silence has to be broken to take the silent histories to the ‘loud places’ 
of History. 
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Notes 


1. 


As early as 1874 Rev. Lalbehari Day in his Bengal Peasant Life, the 
first complete Indian English novel in India, includes a chapter (XX) 
titled ‘The Hindu Widow’. Sisir Das’ History of Indian Literature 
enumerates the number of stories written on them. The patriarchal 
tradition is manifest in Bankim's, Bishabriksha; Tagore’s, Chokher 
Bali, Saratchandra’s, Palli Samaj; The widows are exiled to Kashi. 
It is interesting to note that Rev. Lalbehari Day too refers to the 
impressions of the ‘foreigners’ in this issue: It is not that she [the 
widow] is persecuted and tormented by her relations and friends— 
that is a fiction of foreign writers, of people unacquainted with Hindu 
life in its actual manifestations...’ (my emphasis) Bengal Peasant Life 
(101) 

I begin with Saratchandra as a point of reference as Ashapurna 
acknowledged him as her precursor. ‘Saratchandra had received the 
impressions of a different world. He had seen the landscapes of 
women’s minds. The strength and the grit he had witnessed among 
ordinary women were missed even by Rabindranath at that time. 
Tagore's heroines are as if distant stars. Saratchandra brought domestic 
life to the forefront. In his world women are caregivers, they are 
anxious and emotionally involved, but they are also mentally strong. 
Among all classes of women he had witnessed the development of 
personality and he has represented that (in his works). His women 
did not want to be equal with men, but better and greater.' 

Trans. From Chitra Deb's interview; Korak, Book-fair issue, p. 201 


` See for eg, Shadow Lives: Writings on Widowhood. Uma Chakravarti 


& Preeti Gill. Eds. Kali for Women. New Delhi, 2001. 
Unfortunately, and strangely, the editors do not include a single story 
by the writer who perhaps has the maximum number of stories on 
widowhood. i 

Widows in India: Social Neglect and Public Action. M. A. Chen. Ed. 
Sage Publications, New Delhi, London.1998. à 

For. a comprehensive argument see David Lewis, Dennis Rodgers and 
Michael Woolcock who *challenge certain conventional notions about 
the nature of knowledge, narrative authority and representational form, 
[to] explore these by comparing and contrasting selected works of 
recent literary fiction that touch on development issues with academic 
and policy-related representations of the development process, thereby 
demonstrating the value of taking literary perspectives on development 
seriously. We find that not only are certain works of fiction ‘better’ 
than academic or policy research in representing central issues relating 
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to development but they also frequently reach a wider audience and . 
are therefore more influential. Moreover, the line between fact and 
fiction is a very fine one, and there can be significant advantages to 
fictional writing over non-fiction. (198)’ However, their work follows 
the cue taken from Lewis Coser’s work which cited Henry James: 
‘there is no impression of life, no manner of seeing it and feeling 
it, to which the plan of the novelist may not offer a place’ (Coser, 
1972 [1963]: xv). 

James C. Scott’s works are on the peasants. It is interesting to note 
that the anthropologist refers to the literary texts of Dickens, Balzac, 
Zola, Disraeli, George Eliot and Brecht in ‘Weapons of the Weak: 
Everyday Forms of Peasant Resistance’. Domination and the Arts of 
Resistance begins with epigraphs from Euripides and George Eliot. 
Bisabrikshya, Chokher Bali, Palli Samaj respectively; no fiction on a 
Hindu joint family could perhaps do without a character who was a 
widow. 

I have read about twenty, there could be many more. 

No summary could represent the complex interactions that make the 
‘story’; hence the long quotes of the text to provide the impression of 
a Greetzian sense of ‘being there’ and the reader becomes the observer. 
John and Jean Comaroff define hegemony as “that order of signs and 
practices, relations and distinctions, images and epistemologies drawn 
from a historically situated cultural field that come to be taken-for- 
granted as the natural and received shape of the world and every- 
thing that inhabits it”. (1991:23). 

Comaroff and Comaroff use Bordieu to explicate the position. 
Among the Hindus, a woman, after the death of her husband, undergoes 
a sea-change; not only does the conditions of her material life change, 
her ways of feeling and thinking undergo a radical transformation. 
One of the most articulate women on women’s freedom, 
Krishnabhabini Das, the first Bengali woman to travel to England, one 
who wore ‘European clothes’ even after her return from England to 
India, chose for herself the life of austere Hindu widowhood after the 
death of her husband. She also wrote essays to argue in favour of 
these austerities (Das.127-130). 

As opposed to this he sets the ‘public transcript’? which comprises ‘the 
mechanism of domination and subordination; these provide the 
ideological justification of inequalities. 

The presence of the widow is supposed to be inauspicious in such 
places. 
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16. The name of one and/ or fiercest, of the ten incarnations of the female 
goddess as Sakti. In this incarnations of the goddess stands with her 
severed head held in her hand, drinking the blood that spouts out from 
her neck. 

17. "The reason to stand up for punctuation is that without it there is no 
reliable way of communicating meaning' 


*All translations unless otherwise stated are mine. 
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Usual disclaimers apply. 
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Breaking the Silence: Ashapurna Devi 
i Bani Basu 


E 


Ashapurna Devi, (born in 1909) and Simone de Beauvoir, (om in 
1908) make strange bedfellows. It is indeed hard to believe that they 
are both completing their birth centenary within one year. Somehow 
we associate Ashapurna in our consciousness with older times and 
Simone with more modern days. Ashapurna was a home-bound self- 
taught housewife who lived a humdrum life, readily responding to 
the distress calls of sundry editors and turning out fiction by the 
hundred. Simone on the other hand, "gifted with a man's brain", 
according to her father,- shook off her conservative Catholic 
upbringing at the slightest chance, collected her philosophy degree 
from the Sorbonne at the age of twenty one, wrote a paper on 
Leibnitz, lived an extremely colourful if not controversial life, and 
chose to author a handful of books, fiction and non-fiction. One of 
them of which, is regarded as an all time classic and a Bible of 
sorts for women—The Second Sex. ` 
No less strange will be the meeting between Ashapurna and 
Virginia Woolf in an imagined writers’ heaven. Virginia would surely 
be puzzled to place this bangled, vermilioned, half-veiled lady in 
their midst and hesitate, to admit her to her Bloomsbury Group— 
isn't she too clumsy for an intellectual? Ashapurna of course would 
refuse any such offer citing her family duties as excuse. Ashapurna 
in fact shared her room with her husband and needed but a bed and 
a couple of pillows to write, but her Bakul of the novel Bakul Katha 
happened to acquire a room of her own, exactly as per Virginia's 
prescription for a woman writing fiction. $500 pounds a year, a 
legacy from an aunt, set Virginia free and changed her view of the 
world, while Bakul inherited one third share of their house left to 
her by her father (in lieu of marriage, the orthodox Hindu father ` 
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kept her unmarried for selfish reasons). Ashapurna however went 
a step further and wanted it not only for writers but for every woman. 
Her Subarnalata, yearning for a south balcony and a staircase to the 
open terrace acquires an archetypal status; the balcony and the 
staircase become symbols of the woman's dream for a free and 
private space from where she can observe the passing pageant of life 
or just contemplate the vast blue expanse above according to her 
free will. 

This meeting between Ashapurna on one hand and Virginia and 
Simone on the other, is in fact the meeting between the essential 
feminine reality of the twentieth century East and the quintessential 
Western feminist emergence spanning across two hundred years. The 
Indian social scene was far more complex with its caste-hierarchy, 
religious and racial plurality with a network of customs and rituals 
choking the smooth operation of the society, and its upward 
movement. Through diverse ways, however, they reach more or less 
the same conclusion, the Bengali novelist in a shrewd covert way, 
the Europeans with frank courage and commitment. 

Lalithambika the Keralite *namboodri anterjanam', another 
Indian writer, was an activist too like Virginia and Simone, but to 
Ashapurna all appearances was but a harmless woman writer keeping 
within a fixed parameter, like Jane Austen who never ventured out 
of the English countryside. That Ashapurna's ‘characters too felt 
cabined, cribbed and confined like Charlotte Bronte's Jane Eyre, 
nobody particularly noticed. Lalithambika of Kerala is direct, 
guileless in her approach; “Cast me out if you will", her heroine 
cries out as she describes, how, widowed in childhood she knew 
nothing of men and sex, how she observed all the rituals of a widow 
religiously, was aroused by the readings from the Gopika Gita and 
yielded to the embrace of some unknown presence on a moonlit night, 
“I too had to admit defeat in the struggle against my natural instincts. 
If that is sin, I will sell my soul for it”. She says to the community 

_of elders. Ashapurna is oblique, tongue-in cheek in her manner. 
Giribala is a child widow in Ashapurna’s story. In unbearable thirst 
on the ekadasi day of total fast she asks her mother to rinse a towel 
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in cold water for her. The mother can't bear her suffering any more 
and protests but the rules do not relax. She takes Giribala to the ` 
river ghat on the pretext of a bath. The nawbab’s barge is anchored 
on the river; she can see the handsome nawbab on the deck. Two 
deaths are subsequently reported. But the mother’s is the only dead 
body recovered. In Lalbagh, on the Ganges, there stands a temple 
of Shiva, said to have been built.by a Hindu begum of the nawbab. 
Thus cruelty on widows is a theme, recurring in writings from 
different parts of India, approached in various ways, with condor at 
times and at times with meaningful silence. This aspect of oppression 
was unknown to the European women. Hence the difference. 

Simone explores biology, psychology and history to prove that 
Women are viewed in essence as wombs, their human identity denied 
for the multiple benefits derived from their subjugated status by 
patriarchy, that the femininity we speak of, is a myth. Women are 
_ not born but made. She is not the mysterious eternal feminine we 
read and hear about but the deliberately isolated and alienated 
"other". This devaluation of the woman has been used as a step 
towards human evolution to the advantage of men. And because they 
have a bad conscience they consent to assume the financial burden. 

Virginia asserts that women fail to fünction as creative minds 
firstly because they are poor and discouraged to exercise intellectual 
freedom, and secondly because they have no tradition behind them. 
If Shakespeare had a sister, if she possessed as much, genius as her 
brother she would never have a chance to go to school. Supposing 
this sister Judith left Stratford for London, instead of being able to 
try her luck like her brother at the stable, the theatre or the court, 
she would be abused by people in power and end up in suicide. 
She cites Margaret Newcastle or Lady Winchelsea as examples of 
highborn women with money, who could exercise their power as 
writers as far back as seventeenth century. 

Ashapurna, unaware of any feminist movement neither needs 
the analyses, the theories, nor the persuasion of lectures.' With her 
insider's knowledge she detects that something is horribly wrong in 
the social mores of our country. At times gently and at times with 
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a jerk she lifts veils after veils painted in garish colours, busts the 
myths of togetherness and mutual understanding of joint families, 
the happiness of nuclear families, the innocence of the young and 
the wisdom of the old, the myth of mother goddess, wife goddess, or 
daughter goddess. She drags to light a vast population of women who 
are little more than cave-dwellers, shackled by sub-human customs 
and conventions. What is more, she identifies males too as in 
blinkers. She questions even the basic values of love and affection; 
in fact, she accepts nothing as absolute. 

The numerous short stories.and longer fictions of Ashapurna 
speak tirelessly of the Bengali women’s quarters. There is a palpable 
divide in the same family between men’s and women’s quarters. It 
is of that space when she speaks of older times, that of occupation 
and attitude when it is relatively nearer in time. The fabric of 
relationships is very intricate in the Indian society. In the joint family 
system they have to live under the same roof even though with 
separate kitchens. The concept of nuclear family is still very much 
under the microscope. The truly nuclear family, that is, a family 
without a single in-law of either side, with grown up sons and 
daughters supporting themselves, marrying only when they can afford 
to set up their own homes, is still an exception. Therefore the Indian 
male or female has to handle varied relationships—parents, siblings, 
cousins, uncles, aunts, in-laws, offsprings small and grown up and 
friends of all description. The advantages of the joint family are too 
many to be ignored. Three to four brothers living under the same 
roof may grudge the average life style, but they can save their own 
purse, can’t they? Father is too proud or embarrassed to accept 
anything but a pittance from them unless in a really tight comer. 
Mother is the queen of the kitchen, true, she orders about her 
daughters-in-law to their resentment. But then, the responsibility too 
lies with her; they are free. 

In a nuclear family, the widowed mother has to be taken care of. 
But then she can serve as cook and nurse, housekeeper and nanny, a 
convenient stay-at-home, keeping watch while the man and his wife 
can leave for their workplace. The Bengali Diaspora wherever they 
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have fled to, remembers their mothers invariably when the young 
woman is in child bed. 

' Ashapurna Devi was however not the pioneer in throwing open 
the door to the inner apartment. She must have taken the cue from 
Saratchandra who was the irresistible role model of the time. He 
would bring out all the anguish, all the misery of a Kulin Brahmin's 
daughter who is at once a wielder and a victim of the dogma of 
casteism. It requires the pathetic irony of her father's low-caste 
paternity to be unearthed to break her shell and make her realise 
what an inhuman folly social dogma is Saratchandra's Upeen in 
Charitraheen dons a saintly garb, representing a deceptively 


, benevolent face of the society, and persuades Sabitri that married 


bliss is not to be hers; her pus is to be greater through generosity, ' 
through sacrifice. ` 

Ashapurna is a cut above her mentor in attitude. She is never 
a tear jerker, sentimentalising and crooning over the female condition. 
She holds a powerful torch to throw light into the darkest nook and 
cranny of the human heart, male and female, and catch the face just 
as it smirks, sulks, raves, or hides malignity under.a benign exterior, 
camouflaging a contorted psyche. She unearths, unpalatable truths 
about men and women with equal ease. 

Ashapurna looks at the face of Sejobou, for example, whose 
husband is missing for a long time. She evidently has a right to 
the pity of the family but not to cosmetics, she has to pinch such 
things as cold cream. As the husband does not come back, she is 
compelled to accept widowhood (Swajati). The widowed mother who 
has brought up her son single-handed, dreams of a sweet, loyal 
daughter-in-law. She never imagined that her dream would take shape 
in an arrogant, intractable girl turning her son round her little finger, 
as they say. The girl refuses to cooperate with her and openly taunts 
her widowish tastes in food which hurts her deeply. They are now 
rivals hating each other. The son dies. One can imagine the sorrow 
of the mother. But miserable as she feels, she has a single satisfaction 
—the ‘daughter-in-law would have to take henceforth what she 
scorned as widow's food (Chhinnamasta). 
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' A young man is disgusted with womenfolk. Bubbling with 
pleasure, God knows for what, giggling all the time, they are a vulgar 
lot beyond tolerance. He comes across a young girl at last who is 
better. She has seriousness, an inexplicable sadness, about her. The 
man falls in love. After a fairly long courtship their wedding date 
is fixed. And whizz! To his utter consternation the shroud of sadness 
lifts, all those vulgar expressions of happiness, the giggles and the 
blushes come out. The poor fellow recoils, he feels cheated and does 
not want to marry her any more. ; 

Nothing can be taken for granted in Ashapurna's world. The 
middle class wife may value the compassion of her husband's people 
more than the bodily presence of the husband. Hatred and wounded 
sentiment may override a mother’s natural affection. And what is that 
young man after? Is he a sadist who gloats over his sweetheart’s 
misery? Is the writer shrewdly heading towards a generalisation? 

Indeed, Virginia Woolf quips, “if woman had no existence save 
in the fiction written by men, one would imagine her a person of 
the utmost importance... heroic and mean, splendid and sordid, 
infinitely beautiful and hideous in the extreme, as great as a man, 
some think even greater. But this is woman in fiction. In fact Prof. 
Trevelyan points out, she was locked up, beaten and flung about 
the room"(55). The queerest thing is this; imaginatively she is of 
the highest importance. We would not talk about the likes of Lady 
Macbeth, Clytemnestra, Antigone, Ayesha, Chanchalkumari because 
they after all belong to the royalty. But even women emerging from 
the commonest of the common show personality and character like 
Tess, Becky Sharp, Sree, Shaibalini, to mention only a few.. Women 
dominate poetry but have no significance in practice. They are absent 
from history too. Here Ashapurna scores over male writers. She 
refuses to create the myth of a poor village girl flowering into a 
baijee with an exceptional voice, one who tastes hell and serves 
heaven alternately, balancing home and profession, not that such 
stories are to be necessarily subjected to the willing suspension of 
disbelief, but she prefers to be nearer reality while creating even the 
most remarkable, radical and questioning of her women, viz. 
Satyabati of Pratham Pratisruti her magnum opus. 
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Her Satyabati is a precocious eight-year-old when we first meet 

her, almost trespassing on.the vegetarians’ kitchen. What for? For 
something to be used as bait in the masculine game of angling! She 
is rated as an impossible tomboy, and given quite some tongue-lashing . 
every time she crosses the limit. But she jumps and skips over all 
strictures, ready with an answer to every allegation in the inimitable 
lingo she has picked up from dozens of aunts and other village women 
around, honing it with her own skill. Little as she is, she questions 
even the actions of her father, the great Ramkali Kabiraj. With his 
proverbial talent in diagnosis the kabiraj detected typhoid. and death 
on the face of a bridegroom. Anxious to save the unknown bride from 
social stigma he galloped with Rasu his own married nephew to the 
wedding pandal and got him to remarry then and there. Following is 
the excerpt of a dialogue between father and daughter. 

How did you get that blister, who asked you to do anything 

with fire? 

I did it for baro bou (sister-in-law) baba, my poor sister- 
in-law, isn't she already burning with the prick of the sateen 
thorn? Over and above that they were cruel enough to ask 
her to light the fire of the milk boiling ceremony to welcome 
the new bride. Baro bou is after all human, isn't she baba? 

Stop it I say, why should she be a thom? Is she beating up 

, your baro bou, or what? They are like sisters. Can't they be 
friends? Wherefrom have you picked up all this rubbish? I . 
am ashamed of your meanness. 
Satyabati is now in tears. But she would make her point yet. 

-If it is as easy as that, why do we have to observe the 
Senjuti, baba? Aren't all the incantations there meant to protect 
us from sateens? 

Well what dq they say? 

There are so many, baba. Listen. 

Ladle, ladle lead/Feast on my sateen's head. 
'Knife, knife, nieces/Let's cut to pieces/Vegetables and all/It's 
‘my, sateen’s funeral. 

Thresher oh my thresher/Crush my sateen a as T sit 
above, a watcher. ^ 
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Tell me baba if sateen is a good thing why is Baro bou so 
broken-hearted? From the day before yesterday she has 
touched nothing, not even a drop of water. Some are saying 
she is to be transferred to another room, some say no that 
will be too bad. Baro bou, I hear, has said to Sabi aunt, “the 
tank of the Chatterjees has plenty of room for me". 

— Did she really say that? Ramkali the patriarch is alarmed. 
And little Satya makes her point. He is now uneasy, restless 
under what amounts to a censure framed though in a question, 
in just a report and a statement. 


The-patriarch dimly realises that somewhere he has gone wrong, that 
his magnanimity has a price and that is paid by the woman. The 
tremendous constraint of polygamy is corroding the society from 
within. A little woman wires this message to the world—here are we 
down under, our helplessness is your creation. You pass us by while 
we stagnate. This is going to spell disaster for all. Soon it will come 
down to Hobson’s choice for us, either suicide or withdrawal, that 
is, self-destruction. 

This is how Ashapurna Devi at her best chooses to break the silence 
of ages, past and present. 
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I am an insignificant worshipper of literature but nevertheless 
having lived in the realm of art for almost over seventy years, 


I feel I could dwell a little on my own literary endeavour. 


These were the words with which Ashapurna Devi opened her 
acceptance speech on the occasion of the Sahitya Akademi electing 
her as one of its fellows in 1994. ' 

This humble and simple way was typical of Ashapurna, which is 
reflected not only in her interaction with others, it is characteristic 
of her choice of literary materials as well. It is proper that we turn 
first to the life spent by Ashapurna. 

Ashapurna was born on a Friday morning on 8th January, 1909 
at her maternal uncle's house in North Calcutta. Her life could be 
considered from three phases, which saw her family changing houses 
and places frequently. In the initial stage, she was brought up ina 
large conservative family of about fifty members. The second stage 
—her early childhood and youth was spent in a house at the Upper 
Circular Road (now ,Acharya Prafulla Chandra Road) where 
Ashapurna's father Harendranath Gupta shifted with his own family- 
wife and six children. There the young writer lived with her own 
brothers and sisters till her marriage in 1924 after which she had to 
go to Krishnanagar, leaving her dear city Kolkata, of which she spoke 
enthusiastically later. 

After three years, however,.the entire family—consisting of 
Ashapurna's in-laws, came over to Calcutta, at a rented house in 
Bhowanipur (1927). The family now added with three children of 
Kalidas and Ashapurna shifted first to a house at Townshend Road 
and after a short period to'a big house at 77 Beltola Road, Calcutta 
and lived there for twenty four years till 1960. 
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The third phase of Ashapurna's life consisted of two stages. First 
in 1960, Kalidas Gupta took his own family—wife, son Sushanta, 
daughter-in-law Nupur and a two year old granddaughter Satarupa 
~ to a V.I.P flat in the Government Housing Estate near Golpark. 

Later in 1970 Kalidas and Ashapuma built their own house at 
Garia. It was here that she spent the rest of her life with another 
granddaughter Satadeepa added to the family in 1967. While in this 
way Ashapurna's family was changing places, she had been 
composing stories and novels in a relentless manner as her demand 
in the literary circle was increasing immensely. 

 Ashapurna's father Harendranath Gupta was an artist and he 
became a favourite and trustworthy name in the then famous Lasarus 
Co. as a renowned designer. Sarala Sundari Devi—Ashapurna's 
mother was an intensive book lover who had been the source of 
inspiration to Ashapurna and her sisters as far as reading literature 
were concerned. Being extremely conservative her grandmother was 
against sending the daughters and granddaughters to school. They 
were not allowed to have even private tutors who were employed 
to give tuitions to the male children of the family. This custom was 
maintained even when Harendra Nath. shifted to his own house with 
his own family at 157/1, Upper Circular Road. 

Yet the tremendous urge to read was awakened in Ashapurna 
since her early childhood, when she tried to share her own brothers' 
studies by sitting together with them. But it was her mother who 
had been the fountainhead of all inspirations to Ashapurna to enter 
into the realm of literature. Talking about the influences of her early 
life Ashapurna ruminated over her past. She had rather been a 
tomboyish baby. When she was very small, her mother used to sit 
ber over the sill of a high window from where she could not get 
down on her own. But, the interesting thing was that Sarala Sundari 
used to give her a book to ‘hold’ and that comforted little Ashapurna 
to remain there peacefully for hours together. 

“Memory is a very strange thing" it remains quite dormant 
peacefully but once it wakes up it goes on unfurling without 
restraint?" , commented Ashapurna in one of her essays. Referring to 
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her mother's unusual love for literature, Ashapurna mentioned that she 
.had her own collection of books. She also received various periodicals 
of the time—such as, Prabashi, Bharatbarsha, Bharati, Manashi-o- 
Marmabani, Archana, Narayan, Sahitya and Sabuj Patra, apart from 
books from different libraries like Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 
Gyanbikash Library and Chaitanya Library. Not being pressurised to 
go to school, the daughters of the house had an unlimited leisure which 
they utilised mostly in reading books at random and in competing with 
each other in reciting, especially from Tagore, as. mentioned by 
Ashapurna in her reminiscences. - 

So it is obvious that it was her mother who transmitted the 
love for literature to the tender heart of Ashapurna and her sisters. 

. Harendranath and Sarala Sundari had nine children (Snehlata, 
Birendranath, Dhirendranath, Ratnamala, Ashapurna, Sampurna, 
,Hirendranath, Satyendranath and Lekha). Amongst thein, Sampurna 
was very close to Ashapurna in age and in mental affinity and 
Sampurna was repeatedly remembered whenever Ashapurna had been 
looking back to the past. The house at Upper Circular Road created 
remarkable impressions on Ashapurna as she was growing. up, but 
only through the window. It was from the window that she started 
to look around curiously to that teeming reality around her which 
was to give her various reactions, as found later in her writing 
*Looking Through the Window'. There was no bus, no rickshaw, no 
taxi, not to speak of attractive shops at every corner and above all 
no talkies, only silent pictures were on the screen. But it was the 
peak time for theatres—Star, Minerva etc. There was no other mode 
of entertainment, especially for women. 

‘Radio was yet to come. Newspapers were the only medium of 
information. And of course there were gossips and interactions 
between people which had also been a source of acquiring 

information that reached even the inner court of the house. But still 
this was full of life, viewed from within—that was Calcutta which 
Ashapurna loved. The city was too alive with crowded streets, with 
the shrill calls of the hawkers—which amounted to a collective sound 
and created a wonderfully lively atmosphere which was very 
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interesting to young Ashapurna, as she saw and heard, seated at the 
open window. This was perhaps her only connection with the outside 
world, and it was to this multi-faceted environment that she was 
subjected to. 

While being a perfect mother, a daughter-in-law and a 
housewife, Ashapurna always felt that there was another self within 
always inspiring her to do something different—something better, 
something more meaningful. As a housewife there was always 
scarcity of time—time that would be entirely her own when she could 
create. In fact to her the family and its duties were of prime 
importance which she never thought of neglecting. So she tried her 
best to harmonise, to bring a compromise between domestic duties 
and writing. Both, environment and hardship, talent and practice are 
required for creativity. Ashapurna was a living example of this. Talent 
does not thrive alone unless there is a tenacious diligence and an 
unshakable determination. Ashapurna had both. Bom and brought up 
in a very ordinary atmosphere she had been able to achieve something 
extraordinary. 

Along with the normal pattern of life—a domestic arena with 
husband, children and common interactions with others, Ashapurna 
made a room of her own through sheer strong power of will which 
realised her a significant place in the field of creative literature. 

It is interesting to know about her first published composition 
a poem—sent as a challenge to her sister to the editor of Sishusathi. 
She was just thirteen at that time. To her surprise the poem—‘Bairer 
Dak' (The Call from Outside), was not only published and 
appreciated by the then editor Rajkumar Chakraborty, she was 
encouraged to write and send stories too. Since then she kept on 
writing without any respite as she mentioned in one of her 
writings Khela Theke Lekha. 

This actually marked the beginning of an odyssey of one of 
the most prolific creative personalities of Bengali literature to whose 
credit go 242 novels & novelettes, 37 collections of short stories, 
67 books for children arid 25 other collections. The number of her 
Short stories runs into over 3,000. 
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In the starting years of her writing career Ashapurna wrote only 
for children—Chhotthakurdar Kashi Yatra (Younger Grand-father's 
Journey to Benaras) which was the first printed edition published in 
1938, followed by Half-Holiday, Rangin Malat (1941), Bhaggi 
Juddhu Bedhechhilo (1946), Balbar Moton Noi (1947) and many 
others. i l , i 

At the age of twenty eight, in 1936, she first wrote a story 
for adults—captioned Patni O Preyasi which was published in the 
Puja issue of Ananda Bazar Patrika. Jal Aar Agun (Water and Fire) 
(1940) was a collection of short stories and Prem O Prayajan (Love 
and Necessity) the first novel published in 1944, for adults. 

In the mean time, her parents died in 1940 and 1943. She also 
had to encounter a series of tragedies in her life—the most pathetic 
of which was the death of her elder son Prashanta. 

Apart from this, the most tragic incident of her life was the 
death of her husband Kalidas Gupta in 1978, who had throughout 
been the main source of sustenance to all her literary aspirations 
and achievements. Yet it was remarkable, as observed later on that 
Ashapurna remained very calm even in times of loss and 
bereavements—she never lost her self-control or sense of balance 
even at moments of intense bereavements and affliction. She was 
equally stable to losses and happiness. Fame, popularity, rewards 
never attracted her as the ultimate goals of life; tragedies and 
sufferings too could not overpower her inner stability. Her emotions 
were very much under control. She perhaps possessed tremendous 
mental strength under the cover of a peripheral sobriety and humble 
nature. 

In one of her personal writings Khela Theke Lekha (From 
Playing to Writing) she had sought the answer to that eternal 
question— "What is the inspiration behind creative writing?”... “It 
is literature itself that is the source of inspiration—the inexhaustible 
richness of the fund of literature'"— was her answer. 

The big question is when and how one becomes conscious and 
susceptible to this urge? Ashapurna explains— 
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To my mind the fountain of creativity starts flowing within 
one's own self quite unawarely. Literary efforts are entirely 
individualistic and secretly flourish on the lonely paths of 
contemplations. As in Tagore's poems a mother replies to her 
child, so the urge of literary creation lies as a dormant wish 
within one's inner depth’. 

She goes on analysing her ‘self? and comments— 
. it seems to me that my first composition was not due to 
any conscious effort—it just happened, as if a thrust from 
within by an invisible power captured me and compelled me 
to write. Thjs sudden happening became a lifelong endeavour 


for me”>. 


And that was the tension-free, comfortable way with which 
Ashapurna continued writing throughout her life till her death on 
13th July, 1995. 

, The lists of her publications prove how productive she had been. 
It has already been mentioned that in 1960 Kalidas and Ashapurna 
shifted to a flat near Golpark with their own family. Since this period 
there was a flood in her literary compositions, which was incessant, 
till her death. 

By the year 1964, which marks the publication of the first part 
of her masterpiece trilogy—Pratham Pratisruti (The First Promise), 
already forty-four of her novels, nineteen of her short story 
collections and almost fifteen books for children were published. This 
was at that time however, just a part of Whats was to follow later 
in perpetual flow of publications. 

- In the meantime, Ashapurna had built her own house in Garia 
and settled happily with the family in 1970, as mentioned earlier. 

It is not possible to mention or discuss all of Ashapurna's 
published works within this short span. Therefore we shall restrict our 
discussion to the trilogy—Pratham Pratisruti (The First Promise), 
Subarnalata and Bakul Katha (The Story of Bakul)—published ‘in 
1964,1967 and 1974 respectively, which had been the seed bed of 
almost all her ideas that developed into a large vision of social 
philosophy. Ashapurna tried to impart and focus her life-long 
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perceptions through all that she created- the most verbal ámong them 
was her trilogy. The three novels form the magnum opus of 
Ashapumra Devi's creative act. 

In its vast canvas the trilogy presents the life of three 
generations—mother, daughter and grand-daughter in the portrayals of 
Satyabati, Subarnalata and Bakul belonging to a typical Bengali 
middle class family. Though they represent different periods of their 
social phases, during which various changes had been occurring in the 
social canvas, yet all three of them especially Satya and Subarna fall 
victims of insecurity and male dominations and end their lives in tragic 
unfulfilments. Ashapurna depicts in the trilogy and in most of her 
writings, how a chaotic social system, apathetic to the new 
independent women mauls them both physically and mentally. They 
are left alone, no one bothers to understand them and lastly—as are 
the cases of Satyabati and Subarna, they end up as outsiders— rejected 
by all including their near and dear ones because they protested. 

It is interesting to note what Ashapurna had to say on behalf 
‘of women’s plight. In an interview, she relates how she looked back 
on the creations of Pratham Pratisruti and Subarnalata. 

Every writer tries to infuse his or her own philosophy of life 

and convictíons into creation. Subarnalata's suffering was 

similar to that of a caged bird's anguish. I believe I have been 

partly successful in telling her story. 
Subarna symbolises on the one hand, the endless struggle of human 
beings for survival and on the other; a revolting spirit against the 
problem of women, which she inherited from her mother Satyabati. 
They however, differ from each other in the forms of manifestation 
and expression of their protests. 

However, it is evident from various historical sources that Indian , 
women for centuries have been socialised into accepting a number 
of cultural ideals as their sanctioned roles. The socialisation process 
begins from birth and is rooted in the family. In order to maintain 
the stability of the family and of society at large, the individual 
woman has to sacrifice personal fulfilment and conform to the 
demands of traditional familial values. Consequently, the average 
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woman, even in contemporary India remain engulfed in the *feminine 
mystique'—the cherished goal of which is marriage and motherhood. 
The husband will earn and the wife will look after home—this had 
been the prior motivation in every family. Right from their early 
childhood female children learn the values of self-sacrifice, self- 
denial, and endurance—the ideas which are ingrained in each of them 
already. They are also denied the freedom to think in their role of 
efficient servers in the family. 
Ashapurna Devi's Satyabati and Subarna thus belonged to a 
stereotyped female order from which they search, in vain perhaps, 
for an identity of their own beyond the traditional family set-up. 
The trilogy as well as many of Ashapurna's novels and stories 
exposes the negative realities of Bengali Hindu society with all kinds 
of injustice and oppression to women. The novels give voice to the 
writer's anger and anguish resulting in a mood of rebellion. 

Satyabati belongs to the first group of rebels—fighting a lonely 
battle against the dual standard of the patriarchal system, social 
oppression and a quest for gender justice: 

Subarnalata shares the similar strain on herself fighting against 
the discrimination of society. The period was a very spirited one, : 
signs of breakdown was in the air, the Nationalist movement had 
started, but the family vis-à-vis the traditional society had been 
desperately resisting any kind of change. Subarna, very much 
conscious of the social awakenings,' received only suppression and 
hostility; she was inevitably a victim of the transitional phase of 
social change. 

Bakul, -Subarnalata's daughter was ‘more fortunate to be 
belonging to a more liberal society than her grandmother and mother 
—with increasing urbanisation, exposure to western culture and 
dissipation of the age-old norms. Bakul had an access to education 
and economic independence, yet women had to play the roles dictated 
by the male-dominating social system—as marriage is the ultimate 
of life. Being born in the mid-20th century, Bakul represents the 
women falling at the crossroads;of complex social patterns. She 
looked back at the past and forward to the present, but the future 
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proposed nothing for her. So she preferred to remain single, being 
detached unemotionally to every social upheaval. i 

_ The trilogy thus reflects a changing ethos in each part showing 
the denial of women of human rights and confining them to 
stereotyped roles under patriarchy. 

Concerning the prospect of emancipation of women Ashapurna 
expressed her opinion in one of the interviews she gave: "What is 
the definition of the emancipated woman? My perception is that to be 
emancipated, one has to preserve one's own dignity and self-respect. 
One must not confuse between liberation and promiscuousness and 
dignity with inordinate self-esteem". 

According to her, even at the end of 20th century, we live in 
a male-dominated society. We have to find out our shortcomings in 
order to overcome the supremacy of men. But we should always 
remember at the same time that it will be a grave mistake to consider 
men as our opponents. What is required is mutual understanding and 
reciprocation of love and respect. This clearly ‘indicates that 
Ashapurna sought her way not through any feministic battle but by a 
clear perception of a harmonised balance. Women have always.been 
misled by the imposed ideal of womanhood-hidden behind a mist 
of illusions. The idea was—man for the world and woman for a 
man. But the burden of rejection stirred up an intensive pain in 
the drowning soul of a woman and she woke up to destroy the 
enormous chasm between the masculine and the feminine values. In 
novel after novel, story after story Ashapurna tried to show the 
insignificance felt by women as man and woman continuing a ruler- 
subject relationship. But inspite of the age-long obstacles, the grim 
struggle and dedication of the daring, questioning women have made 
it possible the emergence of the ‘new woman’—who makes her home 
beautiful, meeting all the demands of private and social life at the 
same time. 

Being asked about the raw material of her writings, Ashapurna 
readily answered— 

I have been writing mostly about the common man. Most of 
them are women—the weaker section of the society... women 
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are the primary targets of exploitation... I was moved by their 


predicament, and tried to depict the deprivation of women?. 


In her novels and short stories, the domestic life of the middle 
class people with their joys and sorrows dominates the scene. She 
seldom went beyond her experiences in her writings. Her stories are 
populated with characters very much true to life—the element which 
had endeared Ashapurna to the Bengali vis-a-vis Indian readers. 

Since 1938 when her first collection of short stories was 
published, Ashapurha had never looked back in her creative sojourn. 
Her scores of novels and short story collections include notable works 
such as Sagar Sukaye Jay (The Sea Dries Up-1946), Mittir Bari (The 
House of the Mitras-1947), Kalyani (1954), Nirjan Prithibi (The 
Lonely Earth-1956), Sashibabur Sansar (1956), Unmochan (The 
Unveiling-1957), Nepathya Nayika (The Back Stage Heroine-1958), 
Chhayasurya (1962), the three novels of the trilogy, and many others. 

Ashapurna Devi feels that every artist selects the staple of his 
art in accordance with his/her mental make-up. He/she cannot do 
otherwise. On one occasion she expressed, 

To me the raw material is supplied by the cobwebs of the 
ordinary social human beings cloistered within the limits of 
their homes ... [q]uite the ordinary people they are, who at 
the cost of tremendous effort go on discharging their debts 
_ to daily life, who are perpetually worn away by adverse 
situations, torn at every step by the unrealised desires. The 
ailing cry of these ordinary beings is never resonant, but heard 
as whispers’. 


Ashapurna is very Ten in demeaning her own stance. She 
remarked: 


To my mind the task of literature is to convey these indistinct 
ground to the minds of other people ... throughout my humblé 
literary career I have tried to follow this principle. I have 
confined the province of my subject matter strictly to the world 
I am familiar with and never attempted to provide any 
sensation to my readers, trespassing the field of my 


óbservations!. 
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Yet she had a feeling that amidst the familiar world lies hidden 
an inexhaustible fund of mystery. What we see in human beings is 
just a small part, the major portions remaining unseen. Tormented 
by an eternal conflict between life and its quests, man not only fails 
to counteract the circumstances but he is also unable to free himself 
from the prison of fetters he is continuously weaving around himself. 
Thus the simple human beings against their domestic set up form 
the matrix of her fiction. She has tried to say something on their 
behalf. She goes on framing her own objective as a fiction writer 
in the following words: 

Since my childhood the unknown inner world of the human 
mind has manifested itself into an immature vision, unfurling 
the curtain of mystery. This led to a wonderful realisation in 
my mind that every human being has more inherent and 
abiding elements in him than could be felt from the periphery. 
The people who are apparently considered common and 
insignificant, are really rich with the spice of life, capable of 
sublimity and spirituality... The flux and reflux of these very 
realisations had tormented my soul inflicting pains, and 


-compelled me to write right from my early years” 1 


In retrospect, Ashapurna observed that various anomalies in the 
society created an upsurge in her mind which developed into specific 
viewpoints in her writings. More deplorable was the condition of 
women in her eyes, denied of every right, and left to an insecure 
dungeon of confinement. The heroines she had created, for example 
Satyabati, symbolise this agony which was ultimately shaped into an 
indomitable spirit of revolt demanding a demolition of conventions, 
It is, however, true that gradual changes have occurred in the subject 
in almost ali dimensions and women of the twentieth century have 
won an equal footing with men achieving legal stability. In her own 
words “I consider it a blessing that I have at least been a witness 

‘to this emancipation. Yet more remains to be done. The type of 
society in which both men and women will be free to assert their 
own rights with dignity as individuals, is yet to be born”.!?- 

Ashapurna had been very optimistic in her dreams. She had 
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, never believed that in spite of occasional defeats despair could be 
the last word about life. The vitality of our humanity is invincible, 
and there always exists a generous offer of love to all, irrespective 
of social status, which implies that no one is insignificant or 
redundant in this world. 

She offered her observation in one of her speeches: 

To my mind the task of literature is to uphold the message 
of eternal hope and reconciliation. It is only for Art to say 

^ with confidence that human beings are not only creatures of 
flesh and blood, in them dwells as well the immortal spirit. 
The ultimate purpose of the literary artist is to reveal his 
triumphant soul free of superficiality and to restore pristine 
faith in humanity”!3, 

Ashapurna possessed very strong faith in the positive elements 
of human nature, In the innumerable short stories she repeatedly 
pointed out that in spite of weaknesses and foibles, man tries his 
best to transcend, to overcome his meanness and limitations. This 
faith in human goodness was another facet of Ashapurna’s religiosity; 
and unshakable trust in God which had sheltered her throughout from 
all the problems, worldly woes and afflictions.. 

Ashapurna Devi has been widely honoured with a number of 
prizes and awards. She received the Lila prize from the University 
of Calcutta in 1954 and Bhuban Mohini Dasi Gold Medal in 1966; 
the Rabindra Memoria] Prize from the Government of West Bengal 
in 1966; the Jnanpith award in 1976, the Haranath Ghosh Medal 
from the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad in 1988 and again from the 
University of Calcutta the Jagattarini Gold Medal in 1993. She was 
awarded Padmasree by the Goyernment of India in 1976; D.Litt 
(honoris causa) was conferred on her by the Universities of Jabalpur, 
Rabindra Bharati, Burdwan and Jadavpur in 1983, 1987, 1988 and 
1990 respectively, Viswa Bharati University honoured her with 
Deshikottam in 1989. For her eminence as à novelist and short story 
writer, the Sahitya Akademi conferred its highest honour—the 
Fellowship in 1994, 

Ashapurna Devi died at the mature age of eighty-six on 
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13th July, 1995 at her residence in Garia. Never holding a negative 
attitude towards life, she ended her remarkable journey of life with 
complete faith, perfect fame, sincere respect and love from all 
quarters of the society. What she left behind was a rich fund of 
sparkling literary creations made richer by her call for sublime 
philosophy and great vision for humanity. 
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Chapter-17 


Ashapurna Devi: The Battle against Brutality 
i Pabitra Sarkar 


Centenary of Two Births: Three is not a company 


When one thinks of juxtaposing Ashapurna Devi (1909-1995) with 
Virginia Woolf (1882-1941) or Simone de Beauvoir (1908-1986), just 
because two of them have reached their centenary of birth almost 
'in the same year, and one, Virginia Woolf, has crossed her one 
hundred and twenty-fifth, one is most impressed by the fact that how 
unlike Ashapurna is from the other two, and yet, how close she was 
to them in some respects. Although Ashapurna's birth closely follows 
that of Beauvoir's, while she happens to be some twenty-five years 
younger than Woolf, she was not otherwise their contemporary in 
any rigid sense of the term. Woolf and de Beauvoir were products 
and citizens of a highly urbanised, affluent, and patently democratic 
world, while Ashapurna grew up in a colonised country where the 
newly emerging modern urban life blended easily into surrounding 
villages, both physically and temperamentally. 

Till Ashapurna's childhood in the early twentieth century, these 
villages had no electricity, a minimal education, and routes of 
communication and amenities for a ‘civilised’ living were 
conspicuous by their absence. Women’s fate was much worse than 
that of men, who also suffered from the anachronistic mindset and 
the rigid structure of feudalism that ruled supreme in the society 
and family. There were no signs of any ‘egalitarianism’, professed 
to be the hallmark of the western society. Society, both remembered 
and witnessed in Ashapurna, was viciously hierarchical by a bizarre 
phenomenon called the caste system, which made life at its lower 
rungs hardly worth living. However, the lot of the Brahmins, or the 
uppermost crust of this hierarchy, called “Bhudeva’ or the gods on 
earth, was perhaps a little better, but only in a relative sense. In 
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them also were several layers of power and pecking 'order, those 
between males and the females of the caste, between elders and 
juniors of both sexes living in, the same family, as between various 
blood and marital relationships. This hierarcliy showed its ugly head 
within the family, where there was gross inequality in the allotment 
of power its members could command for themselves, of making 
decisions on matters: of the household, business transactions, or on 
their own and other's lives. And this inequality was something that 
had been long accepted as natural, or even God-given,, and the 
thought of flouting it publicly was considered as criminal as well 
as sacrilegious. Here too, men were much better placed than women, 
for whom punishment for violation was severe, both in terms of social 
criticism and deliberate torturous action. The context was so very 
different from that in which Woolf and de Beauvoir lived, that one : 
can only attempt a study in contrast placing Ashapurna beside them, 
-All of Ashapurna's thrust was on the individual in the context of 
a family, the structure of which was changing with urbanisation and 
modernisation, creating, on their wake, new crises in the. lives of 
the individuals, while they were stil] in the clutches of the old ones. 
Ashapurna's was, unlike those of the other two, a highly 
restrictive society, where women were, so to say, at the mercy of 
men. And ‘men’ in India did not possess the emotional quality of 
mercy in abundaneg. In Woolf and de Beauvoir's society, on the other 
hand, ‘free speech’ and ‘democratic rights’ were highly advertised 
norms, although in the case of men-women relations, they were 
in fact more professed than practised, Women in the west were 
certainly deprived to an extent, but that can hardly compare with 
fhe appalling state of deprivation and terror in which the Indian 
women lived. The latter were variously exploited by their religion, 
their caste, and the men folk they had to live with. Such a 
complicated network of exploitation did hardly exist in modern 
western culture, although women there had a lot to complain about 
the absence of their rights, as came, to be defined by the modern 
western democracy. Another aspect of the difference between 
Ashapurna and the other two is differential histories of their personal 
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lives. Woolf and de Beauvoir were rebels of sort, although the 
difference in the nature and extent of their individual rebellions does 
not directly concern us here. They were rebels in a society that 
eventually learned to tolerate and come to terms with their revolt. 
Ashapurna was in no sense a social rebel herself, but one can say 
that she more intently than the other two, created an imagined history 
of resistance and rebellion by two ¢ndian (Bengali) women, one of 
whom would be destroying herself in the process. Revolt of the third, 
the last of the mother-daughter-grand-daughter chronicle, was one 
that her society had to accommodate, even if grudgingly. The grand- 
. daughter's revolt, however startling as perceived by her society, was 
rather feeble in comparison with those of Woolf and Beauvoir. 
When we put Ashapurna in the Bengali literary scenario 
unfolding itself over a century, we can see thatshe was also 
. Something of an exception here. Quite unlike the three major and 
iconic authors of Bengal, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee (1838-1894), 
Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) and Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 
(1876-1938), who mainly focussed on the young Bengali widow for 
making their social statements on the plights (or designs, as in the 
case of Bankim Chandra), of women, Ashapurna has middle class 
Hindu couples in rural and urban locales to make points of her own. 
Most of her women are not as marginalised as the widows in a Hindu 
household. But although they are wives with their husbands living 
and unmarried daughters, presumed to be the darlings of their parents, 
their marginalisation and the resulting neglect are no less striking. 
She is therefore a far cry from Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, who 
had to kill his Kundanandini of Bishabriksha (1866) and Rohini 
of Krishnakanter Uil (1875), both young widows in love, as he did 
not approve of their dreams and desires for a happy married life. 
He was to be criticised later by Sarat Chandra Chatterjee for this, 
but Sarat Chandra himself did not do any better. He himself could 
not let his Rama of Palli Samaj (1916), another young widow in 
love, marry Ramesh. Before that, Tagore's Binodini of (Chokher 
Bali, 1903) was not allowed to marry her beloved Bihari either. One 
should take note of the fact that they were writing some eight, 
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seventeen, forty-five and fifty-eight years after the Widow 
Remarriage Act in India had been proclaimed. Also, they were more 
concerned with the nubile widow's desire for love, and treated their 
fates differently according to the personal predilections of each. 
Bankim marked the love of the widow as sinful desire, while Tagore 
and Sarat Chandra nurtured a deep, if inconsequential, sympathy for 
them, without being able to help their heroines. There were other 
authors, one of whom is Trailokyanath Mukhopadhyay (1847-1919), 
who so poignantly depicted the death of a kulin widow, a mere child 
of three years, dying of thirst as she was not allowed to take a drop 
of water by her brutally religious father on an Ekadashi day, as that 
would have cut down the quota of the devout father's merit if and 
when he went to heaven. Ashapurna of course has her episode of 
Shankari, a young widow, who eloped with a cousin, had a child 
by him and was, later deserted. But Shankari's story, as we said, is 
rather marginal in her tales of her exceptional women. 

It is also to be noted that Ashapurnà had waited till somewhat 
late to take up this highly potent theme of women's struggle for 
their rights. Although her novels, out of the incredible number of 
179 written for adult readership, contain a few characters of powerful 
women, some even in her short stories, those like Satyabati and 
Subarnalata in the trilogy are nowhere else to be found, nor was 
anyone else painted with such vividness. In her romantic novels 
like Agnipariksha (1952), a totally different Ashapurna creates a 
sharp contrast with herself in her famous trilogy. When one reads 
the Ashapurna of other novels, one is hard put to believe that it 
is the same and subversive author who wrote the trilogy. Not that 
she does not write about the stark realities of life elsewhere. There 
are quite a few strong women, for example Chhordi in Tin Chhanda 
(1962) who complains to her younger brother Nilu about men, “This 
is how they kill women, and think only they will live on this earth. 
That is not possible Nilu, take it from me, they will not survive 
themselves. But why am I telling you this? You yourself will grow 
up some day, and will kill women without any fault of them. You are 
a male, aren't you?" (II: 658)! . While going through her novels 
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chronologically, one could possibly find nebulous prototypes of 
Satyabati and Subarnalata, but none of them was studied with so 
much intent and focussed attention. It looks as though her trilogy 
and her heroines there have no exact parallel in her othér works 
and her fascinating gallery of portraits of women. 

.Ashapurna writes her major novels, i.e., her trilogy, at a time 
when the issue of women's rights has just begun agitating the mind 
of the west, and activists like Betty Friedan and others are making 
their presence fek. We have no way to ascertain Ashapurna's 
exposure to the new feminist movement in the west. The Indian 
society, particularly that below the small and charmed circle of the 
urban elite, was totally impervious about the debate. Most of her 
contemporary and earlier authors, her male counterparts, romanticised 
women as a rule, idealising them as a dream-heroine (a sex object in 
camouflage) or a mother-figure, and seldom did they have a deep 
look at the appalling exploitation women were being subjected to 
at various strata of the society. Suffering they often showed, but not 
as a result of social or conjugal exploitation, but rather as something 
they were fated to bear. Even women authors like Nirupama Debi 
were no exception, who glorified such sufferings. Except for Manik 
Bandyopadhyay and a handful of others, there were not many Prem 
Chands in Bengal. Tagore often allowed glimpses of this exploitation 
in his later novels and short stories (mostly written after 1914), but 
his heroines belonged to the elites of the society as a rule, and their 
sufferings, although intellectually edifying, lacked the kind of 
barbarous and terrifying reality that Ashapurna creates in her 
trilogy. 


Curbing the Body and the Mind: Heavenly Hukums 


As we have said earlier, Ashapurna shows, with an attention that 
verges on cruelty, how a conjugal life, so cherished by a civilised 
society that created it after thousands of years of experiments with 
other options, can devastate human life, particularly that of a woman. 
And, in so doing, it also destroys the life of a man, who, however, 
cannot often realize the destruction due to sheer insensitivity, that 
his family and the society at large endows him with. I will, therefore, 
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in an attempt of reading these three novels closely, look at the social 
redlity that tormented the life of women Ashapurna writes about, 
withoüt dealing with the literary, narrative or stylistic aspects. All 
of the latter Ashapurna has used to make her social points, to sharpen 
her statements about Bengali middle class women. Nor will I attempt 
any comparative study with similar creations available in other 
literatures, as that would be beyond my competence. The depiction 
of social reality is what Ashapurna had uppermost in her mind, as 
she says in the preface to Subarnalata, “The sociologists write down 
the history of social evolution, I have attempted just to draw the 
` outlines of that in a narrative”*. It is interesting that she avowedly - 
sees herself primarily in the role of a sociologist or social historian, 
and only secondarily in that of an author. 

,. Our objective in this paper is to focus more on the PE 
aspect of her tale of three women, a mother, a daughter and a grand- 
daughter, all strangely sharing the deprivations of a male-dominated 
society that was itself changing, changing however too slowly to offer 
them any relief or comfort, but changing still, so that they could at 
least respond differently to it in their respective lives. 

The first thing that strikes the eyes of the sensitive reader 
reading these novels is the elaborate network of restrictions in which 
the women of Ashapurna live. Restrictions have a component of 
terror accompanying them, terror of being punished severely in this ` 
world, and perhaps more ruthlessly in the world beyond. Punyi, 
Sayabati's playmate and cousin of Pratham Pratisruti says, "The life 
of a girl (read ‘woman’) is chhai". Chhai is ‘ashes’, but the English 
synonym alone does not give the whole connotation of the utter 
despondence and terror present even in the speaker's tender mind. 
Satyabati, also a child, retorts with a surprising maturity not expected 
of her age, "No Punyi, a girl's life is not chhai, but it is the givers 
(and imposers) of social rules to them who are chhai.” She of course, 
does not blame God for this terrible birth as a woman, but 
disdainfully says that it is the social rule-givers who have decided 
on the fate of women by marrying them off to another gotra and 
making them aliens for life to their parent's family? Even when one 
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chooses not to marry, as Bakul in Bakul Katha did, her society being 
sufficiently changed by then to unhappily accommodate an 
independent woman, she also felt her life to be an utterly useless 
one. “She (herself) was nobody, nothing. One of the most 
commonplace ones, absolutely ordinary. Should someone spin a story 
about them, one would have nothing to write about”. If you look for 
social progress, it was there: what was-chhai once, has now changed 
into an 'ordinary' life, although Bakul, in the eyes of the world, 
was a successful woman, and an object of respect, and even that 
of envy, for many. 

Choosing Satyabati as her first protagonist, Ashapurna depicts 
this chhai-smeared features of a woman's life with a vividness that 
often hurts. As we said earlier, it was full of restrictions imposed 
from above, mostly by men. These restrictions were of two kinds: 
this-worldly, and other-worldly. The other-worldly restrictions were 
for both men and women, but as men were, to use the famous 
Orwellian phrase, ‘more equal than others’, women always had the 
wrong end of the stick. P 

Other-worldly or the religious restrictions were mostly in the 
forms of ‘religious’ duties and rites in association with, as well as 
in addition to, superstitions. Although superstitions are in no way 
part of any codified religion, and precede all such religions, they 
have interwoven themselyes so closely with religion that it is now 
impossible to tear the two apart? . Everyone referred to the Shastras, 
without saying where or in which Shastra it was so ordained, as the 
author herself comments in Subarnalata (41). Ashapurna shows that 
how the watchful eyes of heaven and hell terrorise women, and, to 
some extent, men. Ramkali, Satyabati's father, when a mere boy, 
was one day given the responsibility of offering the daily Puja to 
the household deity, Janardan or Vishnu. He gave the idol fruits 
and sugar-puffs (batasa)to ‘eat’, but forgot to offer him water, 
without which, presumably, a god, a stone or metal idol or a framed 
picture in the Thakurghar or ‘gods’ room’, will die of thirst. It was 
his grandmother who discovered the fatal malfeasance and his father 
Jaykali who beat him so mercilessly with his wooden clogs that 
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Ramkali left his family and was away from it for years. When he 
came back as a highly successful man, he was told that if a man 
did not marry at the right time, he becomes a fallen person, as a long 
unmarried girl similarly becomes an arakshaniya, or one unsupport- 
able by her parents (Subarnalata 9). The person who instructed him 
about this social and divine ordinance, immediately came forward 
himself to marry off his nine-year old daughter to Ramkali, then 
of thirty plus years, and saved him from falling from divine grace. 
In the next chapter, Sayabati steps into the yard of the kitchen without 
bathing or purifying herself, after trodding unclean grounds full of 
sakrior thrown-away remnants of food and fishbones, and she 
wouldn't be allowed to go near the kitchen. In another instance 
Ramkali’s cottage gets burnt down, ‘because’ someone heard a 
jackdaw cawing ominously on the day before, and if the real reason 
was someone's utter carelessness, nobody was going to believe that ` 
( Pratham Pratisruti 191). Or when you are carrying a baby in your 

womb, don't walk under the mango trees in the evening, or by the 

edge of the thatched roof (Pratham Pratisruti 191). Satyabati has 

her second child, a live one this time and a boy. Her mother-in- 

law Elokeshi comes to the maternity hut and forewarns her in these 

terms: "One cannot cry when one is in her maternity hut, if you: 
cry. you will harm your boy, his heart will be weakened" and then, 

with apparent glee and delight, she breaks the news of Satyabati's 

mother's death to her (Pratham Pratisruti 208). 

On page 204 we have this list of ‘don’t-s’: “Don’t sit on the 
door-frame, don't go through between two persons facing and talking 
to (or quarrelling with) each other, don't step down in the courtyard 
after nightfall, don't go out of the house on Saturdays and Tuesdays, 
don't go to the household pond alone". Aside from these, there were 
*do-s' or bidhis: “Put rings on your toes, tie knots on the end of 
your hair and at the border-corner of your anchal, move away with 
alacrity from the view of a woman who does not like you, and if 
a woman with such evil eyes happens to look at you, scald your 
body with a burnt piece of iron. Push a stick in your bun while 
sleeping at night". -Satyabati had no way but to obey these, as she 
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was a condemned girl already. She has trodden over water used 
to wash betel leaves, stepped over water used to clean fish, put 
her sari to dry under the edge of the thatched roof. And as her 
first child was still-born, she was no longer an akhanda poyati or 
a complete begetter of children. She therefore can no longer 
participate in the shubhakarmas (auspicious rites) like marriages etc. 
Potli, the grand-daughter of Lakshmi Banerjee in Pratham 
Pratisruti, who was rescued by Ramkali from what may be called 
an aborted marriage, by rushing his already married nephew Rasu 
as the new groom, was told by the family soothsayer that she should 
not meet her husband, or even look at him, before she reaches 
eighteen, as the planet Rahu was keeping a keen watch on her 
marital happiness (Pratham Pratisruti 211). Potli considered herself 
as an apaya (fated as luckless and evil) girl, for which Satyabati 
rebuked her with no success. Most of the women were as if 
programmed to believe such ‘truths’ ordained by mothers-in-law, 
priests or astrologers. ‘Internal colonisation’ had been there in Indian 
society hundreds of years before the term was invented. And who 
among us doesn't know that having a girl child was and is still 
considered apaya in Indian society? Even the midwife Gangamani 
in Subarnalata (36) is too conscious of the reality, so she claims 
a brass pitcher if Subarnalata has a boy, but only a bowl or gamla if 
it is going to be a girl. Girls in Bengal were named Annakali (‘no 
more, Mother Kali’!), or on a more sophisticated plane, Iti or 
Samapti (both mean ‘the end’) to make them guiltily feel that they 
were unwanted. This is one of the best deals they could expect. The 
worst is to kill them even before they are born. I am sure female 
foeticide is not something unheard of to the present audience. 
This is the way it goes on and on. Here is another gold nugget 
from Pratham Pratisruti (191-204) where it says that women must 
have children as many as they can, because, they must put an end 
to the ghost-existence of their ancestors-in-law, who roam about in 
the air as disembodied spirits, restless with lust and greed for the 
life as human beings. Or another: "Eating horse radish in the 
Bengali month of Magh was like eating beef by a devout Hindu". 
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A full list such items in the belief-system thus created will be too 
big for our convenience. 


Curbing the Body and the Mind: Earthly Ordinances 


And then there were ‘secular’ or social, or this-worldly interdictions, 
that were as powerful as the religious ones, although the 'religious' 
and the secular often mingle into each other. Do not drink water 
from tube wells, as they were often carried in leather bags or bhistis. 
Husbands and wives should never talk to each other during daytime. 
A fresh bride must not show her face in her in-law's house, but 
keep it under the veil all the time. Some of these points pertinently 
refer to the differential treatments meted towards men and women. 
Sayabati cannot catch fish from the family pond with a hook, while 
her brothers can, with impunity. She cannot talk to her father in front 
of the husband, Nabakumar. Subarnalata cannot talk to her husband 
in front of others even in a crisis in the family. When she says that 
she wants to talk to him about the lost ornaments, everyone stands 
frozen, as if struck by a thunderbolt (Subarnalata 45). Women cannot 
laugh loudly, as Subarnalata is warned by mother-in-law Muktakeshi, 
"Talk to the big brother-in-law if you must, but don't you do a lot 
of *Ha Ha' with him" (51). They cannot talk to an unrelated adult 
male or parpurush, as Subarnalata, once again, had to learn to her 
horror. Expression and expansion of the self for women are banned. 
There was no hate khari or first writing ceremony for girls. Girls 
like Satyabati cannot be allowed to learn to read, norcan she 
compose poems of her own. Women should not read and write in 
general, let alone create something beautiful in language. We hear 
Chandan or Mejdi of Bakul comment in Bakul Katha, “Just by 
reading plays and novels and viewing movies (read ‘by women in 
particular', P.S.) that the country is going to dogs" (142). This is 
said by Bakul's own sister and Bakul has meanwhile earned quite 
a name for her as a young author. We can compare her lot with that 
of her mother Subarnalata, whose attempt to publish a book of poems 
resulted in such an apalling miscarriage of the plan and so much 
humiliation to her that she had to burn all the books. Bakul of course 
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was, as we said, grudgingly allowed to remain single and write 
novels, and an American would be happy to exclaim, “You’ve come 
a long way, Baby!" But everyone of us here knows that women in 
India still live an anachronistic and anomalous existence, in various 
millenia simultaneously. Ashapurna is probably the first woman 
author to write extensively about this reality. 

Creativity, sensitivity to beauty and a natural desire for higher 
life were features that characterised Satyabati and Subarnalata in 
particular, who had them stiffled at every step by their blunt and 
insensitive husbands and other members of their households. 
Subarnalata was severely punished by Prabhas for letting her desire 
to visit Puri, known to Kedar, a cousin-in-law. And women in the 
household were never allowed to go and look at the sky and the 
world from the terrace, as that would attract the looks of outsiders. 
"They are not allowed to go up there, but are only allowed to come 
down, and no powerful wind is allowed to touch them" 
(Subarnalata 53). When Subarna lived with all her in-laws at 
Darjipara, the shared house had a roof all right, but there was no 
stairs leading to it. Stairs to the terrace were considered a dispensable 
embellishment for a house. Satyabati revolted against the usual dirty 
sheets and pillows in the maternity hut, and she was held to be a 
crazy woman for demanding fresh and clean ones. Subarna's husband 
and his brothers massaged mustard oil on their bare bodies with just 
a gamcha (a linen towel) around their waist, and bathe by the side 
of the cistern in the open yard, in public view. Nobody dared tell 
them that the scene was uncouth and might hurt someone with 
sensitivity. There were, on the other hand, umpteen guidelines for 
‘purity’ and ‘cleanliness’ for women. You must wear fresh clothes 
after you came back from a trip in a carriage. If you come back 
from a Brahmo's house, you must do that, and must also sprinkle 
a few drops of Ganga water on your body (Pratham Pratisruti 326). 
You will lose your caste if you eat puri and tarkari (oil-fried chapatis 
and a vegetable dish) from a shop (Pratham Pratisruti 255). 

Patriotism had a sinister and menacing import for the other 
members of Subarnalata's family who lived an insular life. They were 
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shocked when Subarna told them not to buy imported dresses for 
the Puja 5, and when her request was ignored rather unceremoniously, 
she burnt them all on the terrace, to be of course, humiliated and 
physically punished. The same fate greeted her when she promised 
to offer her ornaments as a dowry present for Biraj, her sister-in« 
law. For her husband, largeness of the mind and heart was either 
the ultimate of foolishness, or a blatant exhibition of wealth, both 
of which, in a woman, were to be condemned and punished. The 
space in which the members of her family placed their minds and 
bodies to live an utterly conventional life were so narrow and 
impenetrable that both Satyabati and Subarnalata felt asphyxiated, 
but nobody was to come forward to offer any relief to them. The 
lives of the people around them were also full of falsehood, trickery 
and hypocrisy about everything they believed, professed and 
translated into action, which the mother and daughter of the first 
two novels found too much to bear. Satya flees from the society 
to Benaras, an imagined El Dorado of socially leftover women, 
particularly Bengali ones, where she attains a freedom of a kind. 
Subarnalata's lot is worse. She is destroyed by her stifling, hostile 
and savage environment. 


Hierarchy and Exclusion 


As we have indicated earlier, hierarchy in the society and the family 
was something that women had to learn to live with and tolerate, until, 
of course, the likes of Satyabati and Subarnalata began the fight to 
break its stranglehold, and paid for it with their happiness and, 
finally, lives. The hierarchy, simply put, had the following features: 
in general, social classes were still defined by caste, and the Brahmins 
were at the top, as the earthly embodiments of gods. Their words were 
final. They were the only category of human beings who could worship 
gods by chanting Sanskrit mantras and they monopolised the business 
of interpreting the scriptures and matters of fate for all the castes. In 
a village, they were in general the gramkartas or village headmen, and 
therefore the administrative elites there. One of them became jater 
matha or the top person of the caste, as Lakshmi Banerjee of Pratham 
Pratisruti was, who eventually became Ramkali's father-in-law. 
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The pecking order of elders and youngers was also there. The 
older generation in the family must be obeyed; whether they are right 
or wrong. In spite of all his attachment to Sarada, Rasu had no power 
to disobey Ramkali, who arranged his second marriage with Potli, 
without ever asking him. *No word was allowed after his (Ramkali's, 
that is,) orders were given” (Pratham Pratisruti 51). Among the 
affines, the elder brother held the first rights of deciding on the family 
matters, and the youngers had to follow suite. Deviations took place 
when a younger brother was upayi or earning much more than the 
elder. That-is why Satyabati's little acts of defiance were only weakly 
condemned by her grandmother Dinatarini, as she was the daughter of 
her upayi chhele (‘earning boy’). Between the in-laws, the mother- 
in-law held supreme power over the wives of their sons, and the 
sons would not stand any violation of the norm. They would support 
the mother even if she took the wrong view or decision. Standing 
by the wife would mark them as henpecked husbands and make them 
the butts of ridicule all around. Prabhas had no word of protest when 
his mother decided to have his bed done in her own room, in a 
bizarre plan to punish Subarnalata (Subarnalata 20). 

Hierarchy of rights and power means exclusion of those who 
have less power. Women in the trilogy, therefore, seldom take part 
in the decisions that are taken in the family. If they express any 
desire to do so, the husband can easily ignore or reject it. If for 
various reasons he does not tell her off right away, he can always lie 
to her and trick her in believing that her wishes are being carried 
out, to reveal the cruel truth later. This is what happened with 
Subarnalata’s wish for a balcony and a verandah to be added to their 
new house that was being built by a now-affluent Prabhas outside 
the shared family building at Darjipara. Subarnalata was meanly 
betrayed. i 


Rights and an Identity - 


So these are what they have been fighting against. Ashapurna tells 
us of these struggles of generations of Bengali women right at the 
beginning of her trilogy: “Behind the numerous Bakuls and Paruls 
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of Bengal today, there is a long history of struggle for years. It is 
the history of struggle of the mothers, grandmothers and great 
grandmothers, both paternal and maternal. They themselves were not 
too many in number; they were only one among many. They have 
moved ahead alone. Moved ahead by crossing pits and ditches; 
preceded by breaking stones and uprooting thorny bushes. Some have 
gone astray while paving their way ahead, have perhaps sat down 
on the paths they had paved and blocked them. Another one has then 
come forward, to take charge of the unfinished task. This is how 
the road has been built. Bakuls and Paruls have had this road laid 
before them. They are also doing their bit, they cannot rest either" 
(Pratham Pratisruti 3). 

Bakul Katha (1973) shows that some progress has been achieved 
by the sacrifices made by the likes of Satyabati and Subarnalata. 
The joint family system, so endemic of a feudalism growing out of 
an agricultural society, was shown breaking in the second novel of 
the trilogy. Families of brothers began to separate, and the fact of 
its sons seeking jobs outside Kolkata and Bengal, made it a 
compulsion. With the independence of the core family, individualism 
was gaining ground, even if at a slow pace. The mother-in-law could 
not remain at the centre, controlling scattered and disparate families 
of her sons, and had to have her despotic predilections curbed by 
the changing, heartless, times. 

Ashapurna raises some questions in Bakul Katha, which she 
does not choose to answer. What would individualism and seeking 
of an identity like that of Nora in Ibsen's play lead to? Where 
will it end? What is gained by a kind of absolute individualism that 
does not think twice before abandoning a wife's or mother’s 
responsibility? On the one hand there are Bakul and Parul, who find 
a kind of happiness in a life of single existence, with concern for 
all, but unhampered by dictates of others. But what about Rekha, 
Shobhan's wife, who left him in order to realise a self-hood that 
remains undefined in the novel, and who comes back for a while 
to look after Shobhan in distress, only to leave him again? 
Ashapurna, if somewhat idealistically, shows the basic human quality 
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of Rekha, does not however erase the question mark. She is still 
an optimist, perhaps indomitably so, and takes pains to show that 
in spite of Shampa's hopping from one love affair to another, she 
finally finds a love for which she was ready to sacrifice everything. 
As we understand from her comments on the name ofJatar 
Bau in Pratham Pratisruti (19-20), ("Nobody knows her real name, 
nor anyone seeks to know it") she values and respects women's 
search for selfhood and identity, but still, she seems to be a little 
uneasy about its ultimate Quteome. 

In the trilogy, Ashapurna of course, trecks a long distance, 
depicting changes that are momentous. In the two earlier novels death 
was almost the only option left to the so-called errant women, who 
dared to be different. Bakul Katha shows that the times have 
changed—changed perhaps for the better. Women now apparently get 
a somewhat better deal from the society, although all their shackles 
have not yet been removed. Indian women still live, as I have said 
earlier, in several millennia simultaneously, and if there is at least a 
partial emancipation for some, there are still others, much more 
numerous, who know no such thing yet, If one looks at the literacy 
figures of modern India, female literacy is still way below that of the 
male, and literacy is just one index of human development. We must 
rejoice for Paruls and Bakuls, but there remain millions of others who 
will have to travel centuries before they are able to enjoy equal 
democratic rights as their husbands and brothers do. Ashapurna's 
trilogy, therefore, does not only tell us what was there before, but it 
also indicates, quite forcefully, what remains to be done. 


Notes 
1. II is Vol. 2, Ashapurna Devi Rachanavali. 
Subarnalata, Preface (v). 
Pratham Pratisruti. p. 196. 
Pratham Pratisruti. p. 3. 
See Sarkar, 2003, pp. 87-100, for a brief study of superstitions in 
Bengali household. 
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